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ARTICLE I. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THEOLOGY SURE. 
BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. LL.D., FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


It is difficult for us to distinguish between our most simple 
and direct inferences and the perceived facts on which we 
found them; and this difficulty is as real in the case of 
sensible as of supersensible objects. Nor is it. always im- 
portant for us to make the distinction ; it is, in many cases, 
enough for us to feel the certainty of our knowledge or belief, 
and the reality of our emotions, without asking the grounds. 
As Catullus sings: 

“T hate, I love; you ask why this I dof 
My torture only tells me that ’tis true.™ 

Sundry modern writers attempt to explain the instinctive 
desires and aversions on the ground of experience ; Spencer 
calling in the experience of the ancestry to explain the fact 
that these desires and aversions are manifested at the very 
beginning of conscious life. The fact itself is patent to all 
observers, whether in animals or in new-born children. The 
appetites lead the animal directly, without tentation, to the 
actions which gratify them, very much as if the animal had 
an antecedent knowledge of the object, and of the gratifica- 
tion which would be yielded by its possession. In the child 
free to choose its mode of life the desire infallibly leads to 


the experience ; and, although the knowledge is not innate, 
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it is what has been called inchoate; its foundations are in the 
soul, and it grows with our growth. 

Among the native cravings of the human soul is the 
craving for sympathy, for human society, which seems to 
imply, and which certainly develops in the child, at a very 
early period, a knowledge of human beings, and of its own 
human nature. We know the existence of our fellow men 
with a certainty like that of intuition or of direct sight. We 
are certain of the existence of beings with a nature funda- 
mentally identical with our own —with thoughts and feelings, 
desires and purposes, and with a power of will like unto 
ours. The ground on which we base our certainty might be 
assumed, by some persons, to be the cumulative probability 
in favor of the hypothesis which would explain such an 
indefinite number of facts in our experience. But a child, 
certainly, is never conscious of weighing the probabilities 
whether his father or mother, his brother or sister, exist; 
nor does the mature mind look at it in that light. We know, 
of course, that there is every probability in favor of the 
proposition ; but we drop the question of probability, and 
know the existence of other men as certainly as we know 
our own. 

This voice of authority within us is the unrecognized voice 
of the social instincts ; its authority is recognized, but not its 
origin; that is, we do not here, any more than in other 
instances, argue consciously from the appetite to the existence 
of the object; yet it is the appetite that gives the intense 
faith in its desired object. Thus, also, our filial and our 
parental love, our craving for sympathy, our attachment to 
friends, our happiness at home, our gratitude to benefaetors, 
our sense of justice, and other sentiments, give us, without 
conscious inference, a certainty in the existence of our fellow 
men—a certainty as immovable as that of our own existence. 

In a perfectly analogous manner the religious sentiments 
give to the soul that is vividly conscious of them a certainty 
of the existence of the objects of that faith. The existence 
of the religious sentiment is acknowledged by nearly every 
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writer. Even Herbert Spencer, whose psychology is so in- 
adequate to account for religious emotions, declares that 
contact for countless generations with the unknowable has 
produced a hereditary awe of the Ultimate Cause, so that 
men are now born with an aptitude for religious feeling, and 
that this native religious sentiment is ineradicable. 

But this sentiment, which Spencer confesses to be, in this 
generation, inborn and of the highest value; cannot possibly 
have the form assigned to it by that ingenious writer, of a 
mere awe of the unknowable. The unknown and unknow- 
able cannot excite awe, for it cannot affect our feelings in 
any manner — a conclusion which would not be affected by 
conceding Spencer and Maudesley’s doctrine of the heredi- 
tary accretion of our mental and moral powers. What is 
wholly unknown and unknowable to the race cannot affect 
the consciousness of an individual. Were Spencer right in 
making all religious emotion consist in awe of the Ultimate 
Cause, that awe would not arise from the contemplation of 
the unknowable, but of the known. In recognizing the 
existence of a cause, we just so far know it asacause. This 
is precisely the way in which we know all that is known as 
the causes of phenomena; we know the causes in the effects. 
Spencer says that. our belief in an omnipresent, eternal Cause 
of the universe has a higher warrant than any other belief, 
that is, that the existence of such a Cause is the most certain 
of all certainties; but asserts that we can assign to it no 
attributes whatever, that it is absolutely unknown and un- 
knowable. Yet in his very statement of its existence, he 
assigns to the Ultimate Cause four attributes, viz. being, 
causal energy, omnipresence, and eternity. And afterwards 
he implicitly assigns to it two other attributes — repeatedly 
expressing his faith that the cosmos is obedient to law, and 
that this law is of beneficent result; which is an implicit 
ascription of wisdom and love to the Ultimate Cause. By 
his own principles, it could be shown readily that these 
six attributes are absolutely known attributes, and that, 
therefore the being of God, in the Jewish and Christian 
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sense of that sacred name, is the most certain of all cer- 
tainties. For when we have arrived at the generalization 
that the whole universe is moving by intelligible law to the 
fulfilment of benevolent ends, it it impossible to refrain from 
assigning its origin to a Being Omnipresent, Eternal, Al- 
mighty, All-wise, and All-good. It has, indeed, taken a long 
course of culture, aided by the sublime word of Genesis, 
which Spencer ignorantly calls a Hebrew myth, to lead men 
to this clear perception of the presence of God in the creation ; 
but this does not show that the idea is the mere product of 
culture. Some of the self-evident truths of mathematics 
have required thousands of years of the culture of mathe- 
matical genius: to bring them now to light; yet they were 
true from before eternity. 

The unknown and unknowable are matters of absolute 
indifference to us; we can be made to feel concerning the 
unknown only by giving us partial knowledge, and awaking 
the hope of further discovery. The instincts of reverence 
and adoration are not called into action, as Spencer falsely 
supposes, by contact with the unknowable, but by what is 
known, and particularly by sudden glimpses of the indefinite 
extent of the knowable. The most profound emotions of the 
sublime are always called out, as Goddard has shown, by a 
sudden perception of the vast field accessible to us, and never 
by the perception that a field is wholly inaccessible. Thus 
with the sublime attributes of the Deity ; the more profound 
our knowledge of the rational, intelligible order of the 
universe, the higher will be our amazement at his boundless 
reach of thought; the more full our appreciation of the 
beneficence of his work, the deeper will be our gratitude for 
his ineffable goodness; and the clearer our conception of the 
moral order of the universe and of the righteousness of its 
compensations, the lowlier will be our adoration of his 
holiness. 

When these emotions of adoring gratitude and wonder 
and praise are fully aroused in the soul, they give, without 
conscious inference on our part, a certainty to our knowledge 
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of God, such as is given by our social instincts to the 
knowledge of man; and we are right in saying, I know 
whom I have believed. It is incredible that the soul should 
have these sentiments of adoration and gratitude and love 
planted so deep within it, and that there should be no object 
to which they cling. The faith in the living God, which the 
soul aroused in its deepest religious nature feels, is well 
described by Herbert Spencer, in speaking of faith in a First 
Cause, as a belief having a higher warrant than any other 
belief whatever, the consciousness of which cannot be sup- 
pressed, without suppressing consciousness itself. 
_ In every ordinary state of consciousness we know both 
ourselves as conscious, and the external world as producing 
some effect upon our consciousness. It is sometimes attempted 
to assume that consciousness is a state of the brain; but 
that is a notion which cannot be constructed. We know the 
brain only by its sensible properties. We know consciousness 
only in consciousness, and cannot in real thought predicate 
it of the brain. ‘“ 1t would be as practicable to imagine a 
round square.” 

In ourselves, in our conscious thought and feeling, we find 
the capability of indefinite expansion. Our thoughts rush 
ever in both directions, toward the infinitesimal and toward 
the infinite. In the mathematics it has been demonstrated 
that every function is completely determined by determining 
its infinite and its zero values; and in every department of 
thought a similar truth is assumed, so that we at. once 
attempt the solution of the infinites. Even Spencer, who de- 
clares the infinite utterly unknowable, tells us, with glorious 
inconsistency, that the evolution now going on has gone on 
from eternity, and will go on to eternity; thus virtually 
saying that the secrets of the Infinite, although unknowable 
to man, are known by him. This is the unquenched spark 
of divine light within him, shining through his darkness, and 
not comprehended by his mistaken logic. 

As the intellect thus ever seeks the infinite, and, in im- 
portant senses, finds the infinite it seeks, so the heart yearns 
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for an infinite wisdom wherein to trust, an almighty arm 
whereon to lean, an unfathomable love wherein to rejoice. 
No mortal counsel gives us entire confidence, no human 
sympathy supports us under every burden, no earthly love 
gives perfect peace to the heart; we trust in the guidance 
of the eternal Providence, we cast our burdens on the Lord, 
we rejoice in the fulness of the divine love. These glowing 
Christian affections are an unerring indication of the reality 
of the objects to which they cling, and of the immortality of 
the being in whom they exist. This yearning for the infinite 
shows an element of the infinite within us. 

The empirics endeavor to show an unbroken series of psy- 
chologic states, from the highest saints and sages down to 
the lowest zodphyte, and ask, where shall you draw the line? 
We answer that it is of comparatively little importance. It 
were more reasonable to admit the immortality of ascidians, 
about whose psychical state we know nothing, than to deny 
the immortality of man, concerning whose psychical state we 
know so much, and whom we find ever turning with heart 
and mind toward the infinite and the eternal, clinging with 
ever-strengthening hope and faith to the conviction that he 
is permitted to read a part of the thoughts of God expressed 
in the order of nature, to understand some of his purposes, 
to share in the warmth of his illimitable love. Even were 
the wild dream of a development of the human brain from 
the diffused nervous sensibility of an acephal true, if would 
not make any approach toward identifying the conscious self 
with the brain it uses; much less would it make any approach 
toward answering the questions suggested to us by these 
thoughts and affections which lay hold of the infinite. Ex- 
perience gives us only the finite; imagination can build no 
more than the indefinite; but reason and affection overleap 
both experience and imagination, and cling to the eternal 
and the infinite with an earnestness which is a pledge to us 
both of the existence of God and of our relationship to him. 

There are, doubtless, difficulties in the doctrine that men 
are made in the image of God. We have just alluded to 
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one, the difficulty, namely, of drawing any sharp distinction 
between the intellectual and moral attributes of the lowest 
men and of the highest animals. Another difficulty is found 
in the reflex action of the brain upon the mind. Our feelings 
and our judgment vary with our state of health, and we 
cannot draw any sharp line as the boundary of insanity. 
The phenomena of delirium, madness, and double conscious- 
ness are therefore appealed to as proof of the purely physical 
origin of thought. 

A slight consideration of a special sense, as vision or 
hearing, may make this difficulty less formidable. In normal 
sight, the retina is excited by rays of light. In normal 
imagination of a visible thing the retina is affected by the 
imagination, and may in certain cases be so much affected 
as to cause a perception or vision of the thing imagined. 
But a third case arises, in which the excitement of the retina, 
from some other cause than the reception of light, causes 
impressions as of light and color, and then very faint and 
even unconscious imaginings may give definite form and 
circumscription to these impressions, thus making images or 
visions. When myself suffering, many years ago, from 
undue excitement of the optic nerve and the appearance of 
visions, I could in general account for the particular form 
of the vision by recalling what I had been looking at, or 
thinking of, just previous to the attack. Thus it may be in 
delirium and insanity. The cerebral excitement is doubtless 
from physical causes; but its form arises from the effort of 
the mind to control it; and it may be that a part of the 
organ obeys the mind more perfectly, a part less so, and thus 
arises the apparent double consciousness. The difficulties 
of the subject are great; but they are vastly greater on 
the purely material hypothesis, and less on the spiritual 
hypothesis. 

We may not be able to decide whether the human mind 
spontaneously originates the idea of perfection, or whether the 
idea has come through the Mosaic and the Christian revela- 
tions. But, be that as it may, the moment that the idea of 
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perfection is presented to the human mind, we rush to the 
conclusion, and cannot be moved from it, that the Creator is 
perfect, that is, that nothing can, in imagination or reality, 
be added to his attributes or taken from them. 

Of course, we can form only a rational or intellectual con- 
cept of perfection; not an image, or sensible concept. We 
may, with Erigena, say that the Deity is not wise, because 
he is more than wise, nor good, because he is above all good- 
ness. We cannot say what he is, because he is more than 
all that we can say. It was in a spirit of the deepest 
reverence that Erigena added, “ Deus ipse nescit quid ille sit, 
quia non est quid.”” Yet we know that the perfect knowledge 
must include all our knowledge, that the perfect love must 
be the fount of all earthly goodness, and the perfect holiness 
give us our inspirations of virtue. Herbert Spencer, refusing 
to assign attributes to the First Cause, still expresses his faith 
in the truthfulness, faithfulness, wisdom, and beneficence of 
the order of nature. The human mind which has once 
received the idea of moral perfection in God cannot free 
itself from that idea by any verbal quibbles concerning the 
infinite. We know that God is wise and good, in exact pro- 
portion as we know what wisdom and goodness are, since he 
embraces all perfections. 

When we have arrived at the recognition of God’s presence, 
and of his moral attributes, we long to speak to him, and 
cannot be content without thanksgiving, praise, and prayer. 
The reason, puzzled by the infinite character of the Deity, 
brings objections to these acts of piety, suggests that forgive- 
ness is impossible, penalty inevitable, thanks and praise in- 
different to the Infinite One, grace and mercy out of the 
power of an unchangeable and eternal Being. Still, the 
heart, when deeply moved, always sweeps away these objec- 
tions of reason, bids her reconsider the problem, and be 
sure that God is our God. This testimony of the heart is 
surely of more weight than any of the flimsy deductions of 
pantheistic logic. There is nothing in sound reason to pre- 
vent the heart receiving the comforting assurance of that 
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word which was made flesh in Bethlehem, that God is our 
Father, ready to forgive our sins, and to help us in our 
weakness, upon the simple and reasonable conditions of 
turning from our sins, with faith in his holy Messenger. 

Let us now turn to the objections urged against religious 
doctrines on account of what is called the relativity of 
knowledge. Every correct form of reasoning or inference 
may be described as essentially the same process. We start 
with two truths that are either absolutely self-evident, or else 
that are truths of conelusion previously established. From 
their self-evident relation arises a third proposition, which is 
the inference. Knowledge thus consists wholly of truths 
which are either self-evident, or connected with self-evident 
truths by self-evident steps. 

But what truth is self-evident? The experiential school 
answer that we give the name self-evident to truths which 
we cannot, even for an instant, suppose untrue, and that this 
inability arises from a uniformity of experience in ourselves 
and in our ancestors; that, for example, we think two 
straight lines cannot inclose a space, because neither we nor 
our ancestors, from the days when they were zodphytes, ever 
saw two straight lines inclose a space; an explanation which 
explains nothing, but merely covers the problem with words. 
Whatever is the object of direct sight, that is self-evident. 
Forms of matter are the objects of direct sensation; forms 
of spiritual truth and forms of space and time are the 
objects of direct intuition. What is thus seen by the in- 
ward or the outward sense is self-evident ; we believe because 
we see. 

But all human seeing is a partial seeing. The image in 
our mind is affected by many circumstances, by qualities not 
in the object, but in the medium, and in the subject, the 
seer. What issseen depends much upon him who sees; and 
this is one doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. Our 
knowledge bears a relation to ourselves, and is necessarily 
affected by our own state. All that we know, or can know, 


it is affirmed, is, how things look to us, not what they really 
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are. How much less, therefore, can our views of the Ulti- 
mate Cause of all have the faintest likeness to the object! 

But space and time and number are conceived clearly in 
proportion to our ability and our culture; in other words, 
our knowledge of them is relative. Nevertheless, we have 
absolute knowledge of their properties — that the extension 
of space includes distance in manifold directions, and the 
protension of time points only to the future and to the past. 
Thus, also, in things visible, our senses never deceive us; 
we are deceived by our judgment, our reasoning, on the 
scusation, and, by sufficient care, we can correct our judg- 
ment. itis a vulgar error to suppose that those born blind 
have more acute hearing, and those born deaf sharper sight, 
than others; it is not that their senses are more sensitive, 
but that their judgment on their sensations has been more 
exercised, and is therefore better trained. Sense always 
gives a true report, and it is we who sometimes misinterpret 
the report. Of this liability to error we should not complain, 
since the pleasure of success always lies in the possibility of 
failure. 

Thus, also, in spiritual things, our intuitions give us truth 
so far as they give us anything, and that truth is related as 
directly to the object of intuition as it is tous. We know 
the elements of psychology and theology positively, by direct 
intuition, and cannot suppose there is any uncertainty con- 
cerning them. But our inferences from these intuitions 
may be very far from correct, unless we have proceeded with 
cautious, sound judgment. 

Our intuitions make us absolutely certain of the likeness 
of other men to ourselves; yet we may fall into gross mis- 
judgments of men, unless we limit this truth of intuition by 
the observed truth that men also differ from us and from 
each other. 

In arguing from truths of consciousness to the attributes 
of the Deity, we should, of course, be still more cautious. 
We see that there must be an Ultimate or First Cause, 
Almighty, Omnipresent, Eternal, Omniscient, Holy, Benefi- 
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cent, from whose attributes our own feebler powers and 
virtues by his inspiration spring. These grand truths are 
not subjective illusions ; they are not the projection of our 
own likeness on the misty universe, and mistaken by us for 
the likeness of the Creator. The invariable and universal 
laws of nature, the expressions of the divine thought, were 
in nature, intelligible, rational, conforming to the @ priort 
laws of space and time, countless ages before man’s poor 
geometry and algebra partially deciphered them. Man is, 
then, the child of God; we know with absolute certainty 
that our minds, seeing the laws of space, have some likeness 
to his mind who subjected matter to those laws; and we 
believe with immovable faith that our hearts and souls par- 
take in the same divine likeness, We are, however, to take 
heed lest we deserve the reproach which the Psalmist repre- 
sents the Lord as uttering: “Thou thoughtest that I was 
altogether such a one as thyself.” 

But modern speculators on the infinite and the absolute, 
instead of reproving the wicked for thinking the Lord alto- 
gether such as they, reprove sharply the righteous for think- 
ing that the best man can have any likeness to the Deity. It 
is as degrading to the Infinite Being, they tell us, to pro- 
nounce it spiritual, wise, or holy, as it is to pronounce it 
sensual, foolish, or wicked. 

Yet wisdom, holiness, love, will, are positive spowers, of 
which we can conceive indefinite increase, and to which we 
see no inevitable limit; while sensuality, folly, malice, sin, 
are in their own nature limited. We cannot conceive their 
indefinite expansion, for, if we imagine them increasing in- 
definitely, we see that they lead rapidly toward an utterly 
insane or idiotic condition of mind. The Satan of Milton, 
even the Mephistopheles of Goethe, have many fine qualities. 
Without this blending of goodness in the bad, the poet could 
not paint a devil, any more than the artist could produce a 
portrait, using only black pigment, upon a black ground. 

While, therefore, no conception of the Infinite Cause can 
be adequate, and no human language can make a statement 
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concerning him that shall be wholly true, —that is, incapable 
of being misunderstood, —it is yet more emphatically true 
that no deductions from our definitions of the infinite and 
the absolute can be valid, unless by accident; and that the 
validity of such deductions as have been made by Kant, 
Hamilton, Mansel, and Herbert Spencer, from the nature of 
the infinite, are to be tested by the inductions of natural 
theology, rather than the inductions by such deductions. 
The only ground on which the validity of the inductions and 
intuitions of natural theology can be assailed is that of the 
relativity of knowledge; and to make the assault seem suc- 
cessful, the position of the assailant must be taken so far to 
the left as to leave him in utter and complete scepticism, 
doubting the axioms of mathematics, and uncertain of his 
own existence. 

If we have any warrant for believing in our own existence, 
in the reality of space and time, in the certainty of their 
relations, in the existence of matter, in the certainty of its 
simplest laws, in the being of our fellow-men, or in their 
general likeness to us, then we have the same warrant for 
inferring some likeness in man to his Maker. The First 
Cause is not wholly inscrutable; and blended as our ideas 
of him may be with errors of our own, they must contain 
also something of his truth. Our ideas of God may not be 
as adequate as our ideas of space and time; but they contain 
truth concerning him, and concerning our relation to him. 
All thinkers concede that human reason is competent to 
discover the existence of an Ultimate Cause, to form the 
inductions of its Being, its Causal Energy or Power, its 
Omnipresence, and Eternity. Our warrant for these induc- 
tions is what Herbert Spencer calls his universal postulate. 
We cannot, even for an instant, imagine that there is not 
a Power which causes all things, everywhere and always 
acting. 

All writers (if we except the eccentric pessimists) also 
concede that “ there is no vice in the constitution of things” 
— that intelligible law rules throughout all the universe, — 


ee 
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to the furthest stars, in the minute intricacy of molecular 
structure, in the relation of part to part and of all parts to 
the whole, — precisely as if the whole universe, both of mind 
and matter, were the expression of mathematical, physical, 
and moral ideas. The human mind, seeing this perfect 
intelligibility of the effects, cannot refrain from assigning 
intelligence to the cause; seeing the rational order of all 
motion, cannot doubt that the movement is ultimately guided 
by reason. There is a necessity upon us of adding to the 
four attributes of Being, Power, Omnipresence, Eternity, that 
of Knowledge or Wisdom. 

But, said a friend to us, “ You have not tried long enough. 
The positive philosophy is still young. After sixty or seventy 
thousand years of effort to refrain from this teleological 
absurdity, we shall be able to refrain easily, and acknowledge 
the First Cause as wholly inscrutable.” We reminded him 
that his supposition was invalidating the universal postulate 
of his idol. ‘* Very well,” he replied, “let it fall.” Then 
everything falls; we are in chaos; we do not know our 
existence, nor that we doubt our existence; there is no 
argument for or against any truth whatever; the height of 
philosophy has become the height of folly. To suppose that 
what has been demonstrated as true to human thought 
to-day can be false to human thought in any future, is to 
deny the possibility of any knowledge of anything, now or 
hereafter. . 

Herbert Spencer himself brings to beara different argu- 
ment against teleological views. He says that the Infinite, 
Ultimate Cause is without the necessity of planning, delib- 
erating, contriving; these are implied in thought; therefore 
we must not degrade the Ultimate Cause by attributing 
thought to it; that he calls a carpenter theory of creation. 
But this is a trebly unreasonable attempt of Spencer to 
invalidate an induction sanctioned by his universal postulate. 
He uses a contemptuous nickname, instead of argument; he 
assails an induction which by the universal postulate is as 
certain as an intuition; and he attempts to test it by deduc- 
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tions from the infinite — deductions that can be true only by 
accident, if true at all. 

The fallacy of his argument may be shown by a parody of 
it. We only know a finite universe, finite in time and space; 
the universe cannot therefore be produced, as Spencer says 
it is, by an Infinite Ultimate Cause; for such a Cause could 
only produce infinite effects; it is degrading to an Infinite 
Cause to suppose it creating the finite world revealed to our 
microscopes and telescopes. 

The same friend, an admirer of Herbert Spencer, who 
thought that we must try for sixty or seventy thousand 
years to make his absurdities seem sensible before we could 
pronounce them absurdities, furthermore thought that the 
intelligible order of the cosmos need not be attributed to an 
intelligent Ultimate Cause, but to intelligence in the atoms. 
In other words, after theology has painfully arrived, by 
thousands of years of culture, at a firm, intelligible mono- 
theism, this friend wishes to leap back at one bound to a 
fetichism incomparably more confusing and inconceivable 
than any that ever entered the untaught mind. He would 
take Leibnitz’s sublime and wonderful monadology; but, 
before accepting it, strike off the head of that marvellous 
hierarchy, and reduce it to chaos—a chaos in which, how- 
ever, there is the marvellous order that each one of the 
innumerable atoms, or monads, is possessed of immeasurable 
wisdom, so that each guides itself by a law that embraces 
the action of the whole. 

To recapitulate: Our knowledge must consist either of 
truths which are self-evident, the direct objects of sight, or 
of truths inferred from self-evident truths by self-evident 
steps of reasoning. By these processes of direct perception 
and of logical inference we have built up the mathematical 
and physical sciences, and made some advances in historical, 
political, and psychologic sciences. But when we attempt 
to proceed in precisely the samme manner in theology, we 
are sometimes told that our labor will here be vain; that 
we cannot arrive at any knowledge of divine things ; that all 
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knowledge is relative — not cognizant of things, but only of 
their relations —not even of relations in themselves, but 
only as related to us; and the knowledge of the relations 
of finites could not, if attainable, lead to any knowledge 
of the infinite God. 

But all this outcry against teleological arguments, and 
against natural theology, arises from a confusion of thought. 
The objectors argue from the infinite to show that the theo- 
logian should not argue to the infinite; whereas, as the 
example of the mathematics illustrates, arguments from the 
infinite are never trustworthy, while arguments to the infinite 
are frequently sound and valuable. 

We cannot know relations without knowing, to some 
extent, the things related. The fact that we cannot know 
things except as related to each other and to us and to our 
modes of apprehension, does not destroy our knowledge of 
ourselves and of our surroundings. We know ourselves as 
thinking, feeling, hoping, fearing, loving, hating, desiring, 
willing, —all which imply objects, and imply some knowledge 
both of ourselves and of the objects. We know space not in 
its infinite extent, but in its parts, as we divide it in an act 
of imagination, stimulated to that act by the perception of 
motion. We know space only as its parts are related to 
each other in distance and direction ; but this implies some 
knowledge of space, of distance, and of direction. We know 
matter only in its relations to its own parts and to our sensa- 
tions; but this does not deny, but implies, a knowledge of 
matter; so far as we know the relations of any thing, we 
know the thing in its relations. 

Thus, also, we reply to the further objection, that we do 
not even know the relation of things, but only the relation 
of the relation to us. If science shows that greenness arises 
from a mechanical condition which causes light to be re- 
turned from a body in waves of a specific length, then 
science only shows that the testimony of the eye is more 
valuable than we had before supposed. When the chemist 
dips a platinum wire into a substance and thrusts it into the 
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flame, the new play of colors which arises tells him just what 
the eye alone can tell, and told before the noon of this cen- 
tury, namely, the shades of color in the flame; but it also 
tells him, now, the chemical constituents of the substance 
into which the wire was dipped, and the lengths of the waves 
produced by each element thus excited by heat. The old 
testimony of the eye to the shades of color is not invalidated 
by the new inferences which science draws from the shades. 
And if sixty or seventy thousand years hence the human eye 
has altered to perceive new shades, or to be color-blind to 
those now seen, that will not affect the truth that to the 
normal eye of to-day the shades are what they seem to be. 
As to the colors having no likeness to the chemical elements, 
greenness no likeness to grass, what of it? No one supposes 
that by saying grass is green we mean to say anything else 
than to say that when grass is seen, in common daylight, it 
affects us in a way that makes us say it looks green. 

Still, the objection is urged, that even if the things per- 
ceived by sense have any objective reality, they are never- 
theless only relations of finites, and give us no glimpses of 
the Infinite. The Infinite and Absolute cannot stand in 
relation to the finite; for that would render him finite and 
relative. Again we reply, that the objector, urging the 
impossibility of our knowing the Infinite, assumes, neverthe- 
less, that he knows it; for he argues from its properties. 
He thus is guilty of the fault of which he falsely accuses us 
— the fault of assuming to know the Infinite. 

All the finite things which we see have the character of 
effects; and we see, by direct intuition, that they are the 
effects of a cause. All the universe, as far as we know it, is 
in perfect unity, under the domain of universal laws; and 
we are thus irresistibly impelled to ascribe all effects ulti- 
mately to a single First Cause. The telescope reveals no 
limit to the visible universe; and we naturally rush to the 
conclusion that, even if the universe be limited, the First 
Cause is unlimited and infinite. The moral instincts lead 
to the induction that the Infinite One is in all attributes per- 
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fect—an induction confirmed by the unconquerable strength 
with which reason clings to it when once formed. But if, 
when we have arrived at the belief that the First Cause is 
infinite and absolute, we infer hence that it can stand related 
to nothing finite, we stultify ourselves ; destroying the very 
foundations on which we had built our conclusion. A cause 
must stand related to its effects, and to each effect, whatever 
may be our perplexity in attempts to picture the Infinite. 
The First Cause stands related not only to the whole universe 
as its effect, but to each part of the universe. This is self- 
evident, and its truth cannot be overthrown by the not more 
true induction that the First Cause is infinite. 

The First Cause is related to all its effects. The order of 
nature is rational and beneficent; hence we infer wisdom 
and love inthe Creator. Our conceptions of wisdom and love 
are inadequate; but they give us something real, something 
valuable, and something which, like the conception of color, 
can be gained only from consciousness. All that we can 
know of a fellow-man’s wisdom and love is by observing his 
acts, and interpreting them by our own consciousness. We 
assume a likeness in his consciousness to ours, because there 
is a likeness in his acts to ours. There is no valid objection 
to taking the same line of argument, mutatis mutandis, in 
reference to God. Thus much we indubitably know: we 
know that all things in the universe are related together, 
not only where there is a genetic relation of secondary 
causation, but also in parts in which we cannot see the pos- 
sibility of genetic connection. All things are related to- 
gether by the presence in all of the same a priori ideas of 
space and time, the same abstract ratios of number. We 
know that all effects are produced with the least possible 
expenditure of force; that all means are most perfectly 
adapted to the accomplishment of the effected ends. Why, 
then, hesitate to conclude that this intellectual form of the 
universe came from intellect; that the means were intended 
to accomplish the ends, the forms and laws to embody the 


ideas? We also know that these ends are beneficent, and 
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that the more thorough our examination of the course of 
nature and of history, the more firm our faith in the adapta- 
tion of all things to the highest development of man and the 
greatest happiness of lower creatures. So manifest is this 
excellence of the universe in its relation to our needs, or of 
the adaptation of our needs to the universe, that a majority 
of philosophers, including many of no mean power, have 
maintained that the adaptation is the most perfect possible. 
Shall we repress our swelling feelings of gratitude and love 
and loyalty toward the First Cause of all, who has made this 
world so beautiful, so commodious, so full of instruction, so 
full and varied in opportunity, so majestic and inspiring ?— 
shall we repress our thanks and adoration, because our un- 
derstandings cannot comprehend how the Infinite and Abso- 
lute One can stand related to our special surroundings, or to 
our individual souls ? 

To do so would be to affront the best and holiest instincts 
of our nature on the strength of a mere inference —an 
inference, too, which we have no logical warrant to draw 
from the premises. Man is the child of God, and may justly 
argue from his own thoughts and feelings to the intent and 
purpose of his Creator. It will require, of course, great care 
in our analysis of our own powers to decide which can and 
which cannot be logically carried to an infinite extent, and 
assigned to the Deity. It may be a task beyond the ability 
of mortal man to show precisely where the dividing line 
between the spiritual and the sensual runs. From this 
difficulty of deciding where, in the gradual ascent from 
sensuality to spirituality, the passage is made, some per- 
sons infer that there is no real division, and that the ap- 
parent spirituality of our higher thoughts is only a refined 
and sublimated sensuality; that in the highest flights of 
devotion we are simply modifying and recombining impres- 
sions of sense. 

In reply to this argument drawn from the apparent blend- 
ing of the two parts of human nature into one connected 
series of functions and faculties, we must first observe that 
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this argument, so popular at the present day with writers on 
natural history, is not to be implicitly trusted. The forms 
of the elastic curve, beginning with a straight line, lead by 
an infinite series of imperceptible variations, through fan- 
tastic figures, to acircle. The circle may then lead, through 
all the conic sections, to two intersecting straight lines. The 
circle may thus stand at the dividing point between two series 
of wholly dissimilar forms, and belong to both series; and 
if the two series are arranged as one, no eye can detect a 
break anywhere in the whole. Thus with the series of 
thoughts and feelings which lead from sensual to spiritual 
states, we may not detect the exact position of the ambiguous 
point; but we know that there is a break somewhere, since 
the antithesis between mind and matter is the fundamental 
distinction in philosophy. 

The sensational school try to persuade themselves that the 
capacity for conscious thought lies latent, diffused through 
matter, called into manifest action through organization ; 
organization being effected by some general force. But no 
man persuades himself that the unorganized clod is thinking 
or feeling. Nor can any amount of effort make even a 
sensationalist think of consciousness as a mere mode of 
motion —a power entering into the equations of the corre- 
lation of forces. Mind and matter are separated from each 
other by the whole diameter of being; and, although we 
cannot image to ourselves a spirit wholly disembodied, yet it 
is even more impossible to image to ourselves spirit as merely 
material, or matter as having spiritual powers. Yet both 
spirit and matter are always recognized in every act of con- 
sciousness ; our imagery is all drawn from sensation; and, 
while we are compelled to believe in the supersensible, we 
cannot image it. This is the truth which misleads Herbert 
Spencer into his grand error of saying that because we can 
form no image of the First Cause, therefore the First Cause 
is unknown and unknowable. We form no image of our- 
selves, as distinct from our body; yet we know ourselves in 
consciousness as perceiving, feeling, desiring, willing, ruling 
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matter, and not ourselves material. We know ourselves, 
through consciousness, as to a limited extent, lords of that 
world of matter which we know through sensation, and to 
which we cannot attribute consciousness. We form designs 
by the intellect, and then, by a decision of the will, bend the 
forces of matter to the fulfilment of our designs. Our spirit 
thus asserts its supremacy over nature, and takes, to a limited 
extent, the control of its surroundings. On the other hand, 
our surroundings to a limited extent control us. Fatigue 
brings sleep, or even syncope; disease brings delirium, coma, 
and death, Drunkenness, poisoning, and the hygienic effects 
of diet, are further evidences of the control which physical 
conditions have over the brain and other bodily organs of 
our conscious life. Comte, the French founder of what he 
called Positive Philosophy, argues that because the functions 
of life depend upon the physical forces, therefore they are 
produced by those forces; but the argument is transparently 
weak ; the conditions necessary for the manifestation of an 
effect are not to be assumed as the cause of the effect. The 
fundamental antithesis of philosophy, the discreteness of 
mind from matter, stands unassailable by any discovery of 
inductive science. And of these two, spirit and matter, 
spirit is master — master, so far as our spirits are concerned, 
to a very limited degree, yet toa degree wonderful and grand 
to our limited sight. 

These two kinds of substance, mind and matter, are the 
only kind revealed to us in consciousness ; and the classifi- 
cation seems exhaustive, since a thing is either capable of 
conscious thought or incapable. If capable, we call it spirit, 
however high it may stand in the scale of being above our 
spirits; but if incapable of conscious thought, we call it 
matter, however much it may differ from things sensible; as 
the ether. ; 

The universe of being we thus necessarily divide into spirit 
and matter; and we cannot hesitate to which we ought to 
assign that Ultimate Cause, whose existence we must assume 
80 long as we assume ourown. Spiritual causes approximate 
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more nearly to the First Cause than mechanical causes can. 
There is no argument concealed in Spencer’s nickname of 
the carpenter theory. He not only acknowledges, but main- 
tains that it is impossible to avoid believing in the existence 
of a First Cause. But we are under a logical necessity of 
assuming that every existent being is either conscious or 
unconscious, and it is evidently and incomparably more rea- 
sonable to assume that the First Cause is conscious. Spencer 
asks, Why not suppose the Ultimate Cause has a mode of 
being infinitely transcending the human modes of conscious- 
ness? We do suppose it; all theists suppose it. We only 
say that it is unreasonable to assume that the Being who 
infinitely surpasses all our conceivable modes of consciousnéss 
can be unconscious. Therefore, under the necessity of our 
minds to assign some attributes to a being whose existence 
is pressed upon our attention, we assign consciousness, 
rather than unconsciousness, to the First Cause. And, under 
this logical compulsion to recognize the likeness of our souls 
to the Infinite Creator, our hearts swell with more than a 
mere awe of the unknowable; they swell with gratitude, 
reverence, adoration, and loyal love. We are not to assign 
our weaknesses and defects to God; and we must carefully 
apply the test already alluded to, and not assign to the Deity 
any attribute which, like sensual appetite, or hatred, or 
malice, is incapable of indefinite expansion. The moral 
instincts are also a guide; for we cannot, without violence 
to our highest intuitions, assume aught else than perfect 
holiness in God. 

The recognition of moral distinctions, in their highest 
sense, implies the freedom of the human will; and, inas- 
much as Herbert Spencer, who at present seems to be a 
prominent leader in the English and American anti-theistic 
schools, denies its freedom, it may be well to pause a moment 
to look at his twofold argument. “ Psychical changes,’ he 
says, “either conform to law, or they do not. If they do 
not conform to law, this work, in common with all works on 
the subject, is sheer nonsense; no science of psychology is 
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possible. If they do conform to law, there cannot be any 
such thing as free-will.”” This is his first argument, in his 
own language. It rests on the assumption which every tyro 
in mathematics knows to be false, that fixed laws admit no 
choice. The number of roots in an equation may even be 
infinite. Organic bodies are mostly in unstable equilibrium, 
and may turn in any direction, and yet obey one law. 

His second argument is still more astonishing in its weak- 
ness. ‘ Hither the ego,” are his words, “ which is supposed 
to determine or will the action, is some state of conscious- 
ness, or it is not. If it is not some state of consciousness, it 
is something of which we are unconscious — something, 
therefore, that is unknown to us, — something, therefore, of 
whose existence we neither have nor can have any evidence, 
— something, therefore, which it is absurd to suppose 
existing.” 

What a wonderful series of false inferences! “If not 
some state of consciousness, it is something of which we are 
unconscious.” And this from a realist, who believes in the 
outward world! According to this argument, he should be 
a thorough idealist, claiming that our state of consciousness 
is all of which we are conscious, and that it is absurd to 
suppose anything else existing, either ourselves as either 
knowing or doubting, or any other being knowing or doubt- 
ing, in our state of consciousness ; the present state of con- 
sciousness, according to this argument, constituting not only 
the actual, but the potential, universe. 

Let us, however, pass this, as a slip of attention in our 
author, and take up the second inference. ‘ Something of 
which we are unconscious — something, therefore, which is 
unknown to us.” Would Spencer, when not dazzled by the 
red rag of theology, maintain that our knowledge is limited 
by consciousness — that we have, for example, no knowledge 
of the sun, no knowledge of oxygen? Material things of 
which we are unconscious are known by their effects, or 
property of producing effects, of which we are conscious. 
Thus with the ego. We are not directly conscious of the 
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ego; but we are conscious of its effects in the state of con- 
sciousness. We know ourselves, precisely as we know ma- 
terial objects, by the attributes or properties. The object 
has the property of exciting the sensation or suggesting the 
thought ; the ego has the property of feeling the sensation 
and entertaining the thought. 

The third of this extraordinary series of inferences is still 
more glaringly false: ‘ Something that is unknown, — 
something, therefore, of whose existence we neither have nor 
can have any evidence.” That is to say, no advance in 
knowledge ever has been, or ever will be, possible for the 
human race. 

And the fourth step is equally monstrous. “Of whose 
existence we can have no evidence — something, therefore, 
' which it is absurd to suppose existing.” In other words, all 
possible existence lies open to human knowledge —a large 
assumption, especially for one who rebukes the theologian 
for presuming to have some faint perception of verities that 
lie above the reach of the outward senses. 

These are the two arguments by which Herbert Spencer 
attempts to show that our human consciousness of freedom 
and sense of moral obligation are illusions. He adds a third 
consideration, which is too verbose for quotation, and which 
we therefore condense, and, for the sake of greater brevity, 
translate into theistic language. It amounts simply to 
saying that if man were free, he could interfere with the 
beneficent purposes of his Creator. This is, however, a fal- 
lacy, since it assumes that freedom is unlimited freedom, 
and the power of the will is unlimited power. On any 
hypothesis, human freedom and human power are completely 
subjected to the general plan and order of the universe; they 
affect greatly the individual man’s happiness or misery; but 
single volitions of man do not control the destinies of the 
race. Our liberty is small; but it is real. We insist on it, 
because we see it, and cannot submit to hearing its existence 
denied. Consciousness affirms the freedom of the will; the 
moral judgments of conscience imply it; and we can neither 
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persuade ourselves nor be persuaded, even by Leibnitz and 
Jonathan Edwards, much less by such fallacies as those of 
Herbert Spencer, that this affirmation of consciousness and 
of conscience is an illusion and a falsehood. 

The vast majority of the anti-theistic speculators of our 
day admit that the movement of the universe is evolving the 
most beneficial results for man, that all things are adapted 
to our use and our education. The theist derives from this 
conceded fact the inference that the Creator intended all 
things for the good of man. The heart asks for more than 
this ; it longs for assurance that the order of events is de- 
signed for the highest benefit of each individual, as well as 
of the race. The Jewish and the Christian seriptures sanc- 
tion this longing of the heart, and teach that God deals with 
men as a father with his children, approving or disapproving 
their conduct, and loving them according to their individual 
fidelity to their highest convictions of duty. 

On the other hand, we are told by some that this hope of 
the favor and love of God is a remnant of childish super- 
stition; that, as God is without body or parts, so is he 
without passions or emotions; that his beneficence is in all 
respects impartial, acting only through the inflexible laws 
of nature. In other words, they contend that the infinitude 
of the Deity excludes the possibility of his passing moral 
judgment on men, hearing their prayers, or forgiving their 
sins. But their argument is fallacious; we might as well 
contend that the infinitude of the Deity prevents our ascribing 
to him the creation of the finite universe, with its separate 
nebulae, separate stars, diverse planets, different elements, 
and so on; these facts being just as irreconcilable with an 
infinite First Cause as the doctrines of prayer and forgiveness 
or the hopes and aspirations of piety can be. But we must 
not argue from the infinite in any case. 

All men of deepest religious feeling, in cultivated nations, 
long for an infinite love whereon to lean, comfort themselves 
with the hope of forgiveness, and delight themselves in the hope 
of God’s approval. So tender do the relations between God 
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and his children seem, that both Jewish prophets and Christian 
apostles compare it not only to the parental, but even to the 
marriage, bond. It must, however, be acknowledged that 
many of the exceedingly complex emotions of friendship and 
love which bind us together upon earth will be wanting in 
the society of heaven, and that many of the emotions which 
can well be supposed to swell the hearts of the saints above 
must be absent in the love with which God looks upon his 
children. The holiest and sweetest part of human love, 
whether here or in the world to come, is the recognition of 
the divine image in the beloved, the perception of our friend’s 
superiority in some point of spiritual character to us. This 
is the reason why the tenderest love takes the form of adora- 
tion. In this form — the recognition of superiority — it, of 
course, ceases with finite spirits. But there is no reason to 
limit the recognition of worth, of character, to finite spirits, 
or to deny that God approves the victor over temptation, and 
loves one who strives after virtue. God acts, indeed, through 
universal law. But what is a law? It is an intellectual idea, 
embodied or expressed in a multitude of particulars. The 
mind which originated the idea and embodied it in the whole, 
embodied it in each particular instance. The intellect which 
planned the world planned its minutest details. We stand 
before him as individuals, and he knows each individual’s 
wants. He gave us freedom, so carefully guarded that we 
cannot frustrate his designs, yet so real that we rejoice before 
him in the liberty of his children; and he loves and approves 
us according to our use of his unspeakable gift. 

Every cause, even the Ultimate Cause, stands related to 
all its effects. Impossible as it is for us to reconcile the 
predicates assumed with those declared, in that proposition, 
we are compelled to admit both by a sterner logical necessity 
than that which would attempt to drive us to the reconcili- 
ation. The cause stands related to its effects. Utterly 
inscrutable as the Power which formed the Universe may 
be, it still remains certain that the Cause which produced 
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guide matter according to a priori laws of space and time. 
Utterly unknown and unknowable as that First Cause may be, 
it still remains certain that it could produce, on this earth, 
at least, intellects which recognize these geometric and alge- 
braic laws, and find delight in tracing the paths in which 
worlds and atoms are moving to obey them. Impossible as 
it may be to assign any attributes whatever to the First 
Cause, we know that it made these intelligent observers 
capable of a myriad of other forms of happiness. We may 
not assign to it any attributes; but we know that it also 
inspired these happy intelligences with longings after virtue 
and excellence, and with longings for communing with 
eternal and infinite wisdom and goodness. In other words, 
however inscrutable the First Cause of all, it was able to call 
the world into being, and guide it by wise laws; to create 
man, and inspire him with an expanding mind, with lofty 
virtue, with longings and hopes that lay hold of eternity, 
with loves that fill him with unutterable bliss, with a love 
that takes in indefinitely wider and wider circles of acquaint- 
ances and friends, and grows also indefinitely stronger and 
stronger in its attachments. 

The reasonable induction from these facts is, that the First 
Cause is the All-wise, Almighty, All-holy, All-loving God, 
whose condemnation of sin, whose approval of goodness, 
whose tender yearnings of love towards each individual one 
of his countless children, are but faintly echoed in our moral 
judgment, faintly imaged in the holiest affections of our most 
tender relations to each other. 
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ARTICLE II. 


GALILEE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
BY REV. SELAH MERRILL, ANDOVER, MASS. 
(Continued from p. 73.) 


XIII. Renicion, ΕΡΌΘΑΤΙΟΝ, AND MOoRALS AMONG THE 
GALILEANS. 


We come now to speak of the religious character of the 
Galileans, with which may be associated the kindred topics 
of morals and education. On these points we would not 
presume to speak, except after the most careful study. It is 
a most difficult matter to separate the Galileans from the 
people of Judea, and say that they possessed this or that 
characteristic, in distinction from the latter. Still, there is 
evidence to enable us to do this to some extent; at least, it 
can be shown that the Galileans were equally interested 
with the Judeans in all matters pertaining to education and 
religion. Indeed, in some respects, the advantage in regard 
to religion and morals will be found to be on the side of the 
Galileans. The impression is often given that away from 
the Temple, in the far northern province, ignorance and 
irreligion prevailed. The statement is made that “ they man- 
ifested less aversion to the religion and manners of the 
heathen than the people of the south, and less zeal for the 
religion of Moses.” 1 Also, that “ from their heathen neigh- 
bors the Galileans imbibed all sorts of superstitions. No- 
where else were there so many persons possessed and plagued 
with evil spirits as in Galilee; since the Galilean narrow- 
mindedness ascribed all forms of disease to the influence of 
demons.”? Their religious character is further described as 
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a singular mixture of faith and superstition.1 It is supposed 
that before the destruction of Jerusalem this province was 
especially poor in regard to means for disseminating knowledge 
(understand, knowledge of the law, the only thing which 
“knowledge ”’ meant to the Jews), and on this account “ the 
Galileans were stricter and more tenacious in regard to 
customs and morals” than the people of the south? And 
by still another we are informed that, on account of the 
picturesque scenery and delightful climate of Galilee, the 
mind, away from the influence of the religious formalism 
which existed in Jerusalem, would naturally devote itself 
more to parables and legends. We are not prepared to 
accept these statements, nor any one of them, as final in this 
matter. The first two, those of Graetz and Munk, are de- 
cidedly wrong. But since, among the Jews, “ education ” 
meant merely education in religion, the two naturally blend 
together in our treatment of them. That passage in Josephus 
is very significant which states that during the reign of 
Queen Alexandra (79-70, or 78-69 B.c.) the Pharisees rose 
to power — “ ἃ sect reputed to excel all others in the accurate 
explanation of the laws.” 4 This means no less than that 
there was at that time a revival of biblical study. At the 
death of Herod the Great we hear of two celebrated teachers, 
Judas and Matthias, whose “ explanation of the laws many 
young men attended.” ® But they do not appear to have 
taught in any special school, nor to have belonged to any 
organized school system whatever. The famous Hillel was 
not trained for a teacher; but he began to teach, and the 
result proved his natural fitness for that work.’ Neither 
Hillel nor Gamaliel, the teacher of young Saul, belonged to 
any college or seminary or other institution of learning, i.e. 


1 Graetz, 3. 394. 2 Ibid. 

8 Neubauer, 185. In order to make Galilee appear as backward as possible, 
Neubauer, p. 75, states, on the authority of himself, that “ this province possessed 
no wise men, and still less a school.” 

Wars, 1. 5. 2. δ Wars, 1. 33. 2. 

6 Hillel, 30 B.c.—a.p. 10. Simon, his son, a.p. 10—30; Gamaliel, son of 
Simon, a.p. 80-50. 
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in our meaning of those words. There could not be a 
school system where instructors (here the Rabbis) were not 
allowed to receive pay for their labor. Whoever understood 
the law thoroughly, and had facility in explaining it, pro- 
vided he chose to teach, was regarded as a “learned man” 
—a Rabbi! In Christ’s time there were no schools which it 
was necessary to have attended, or at which it was necessary 
to have graduated, in order to be regarded as a learned 
man. The only schools were those connected with the syna- 
gogues. The only school-book was the Hebrew Scriptures. 
A synagogue presupposed a school,? just as in our country a 
church presupposes a Sunday-school. Church and district- 
school is not a parallel to the Jewish system of things, but 
church and Sunday-school is. Synagogues were found in 
every city throughout the land, and also in every village, 
unless the place was insignificant in size, and even in such 
cases they had their place or places of prayer. At one time 
Tiberias boasted of thirteen synagogues, and Jerusalem of 
four hundred and eighty. The method in the schools, so far 
as there was any method, was nearly as follows: Questions 
were asked and answered, opinions stated and discussed, and 
illustrations proposed in the form of allegories or aphorisms 
or parables; corresponding, perhaps, as much as to anything 
modern, to our adult Bible-classes.2 In the training of 
boys much responsibility and labor devolved upon the father. 

1 Ant. 20. 11.2; Hausrath, 1. 77; full statement of this subject in Gfrorer, 
ῬΡ. 156-101, and names of a number of Rabbis given who supported themselves 
by some trade —as all did; yet a “schoolmaster” might take pay, Jbid. p. 158. 

Nore. — Of the statements of the Talmud in regard to schools and public 
instruction among the Jews it must be said that the Talmud is inclined to give 
too great antiquity to the Rabbinical school-system, which was developed and 
existed only long after the destruction of Jerusalem, and to make the impression 
that the systematic public instruction and training of youth prevailed long 
before Christ. Dr. Ginsburg in Art. “‘ Education,” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia Bib. 
Lit. 1. 729, gives altogether too much weight to these statements of the Talmud, 
and thus, we think, greatly misrepresents the real state of the case at the time 
of Christ. Another instance in point is the statements of the Talmud in regard 
to coins ; see Madden, Jewish Coinage, 334 sq. — “ Counterfeit Jewish Coins.” 
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8 Matt. xxii. 17-22; Luke ii. 46; xx. 2-4; Conybeare and Howson, i. 58. 
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The boy was afterward sent to these Bible-class meetings, which 
constituted the schools of the land, and which existed wher- 
ever there was ἃ synagogue. Philo says: “ What else are the 
synagogues than schools of piaty and virtue?” ! Hausrath 
calls them “ the true schools of the nation.”2 Jerusalem, as 
the metropolis of the nation, would no doubt exert in many 
respects a dominant influence. The most eminent teachers 
would naturally go there, as in the case of Hillel and 
Gamaliel. But Sepphoris‘* and Tiberias, the capitals in suc- 
cession of Galilee, would have their eminent teachers as well; 
whilst every town and village might boast of its learned men 
— its local Rabbis or Rabbi. How often is it said that Christ 
went through all the cities and villages of Galilee, teaching 
in the schools or synagogues, and preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom!5 Again, on a certain occasion in Capernaum, 
“there were Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting by, 
who were come out of every town (κώμη) of Galilee and 
Judea and Jerusalem.” ® Sometimes the learned men of 
the south and the north would visit each other for friendly 
intercourse, when, according to Keim, they were treated 
with respect by the people, and given the places of honor in 
the synagogues.’ Sometimes the Scribes of the south would 
visit the north to watch Christ, not to see if the law was 
fulfilled, but to see if their traditions were violated. The 
Talmud charges the Galileans with neglecting tradition, 


1 Edit. Mangey, 1742. vol. 2.168, 458 ; Schneckenburger, 108. 21, 75. 

ὃ Schneckenburger, 111; Synagogues in Jerusalem, etc., Lightfoot, 1. 78; in 
Tiberias, Zbid. 158; Hausrath, 1. 71; in Capernaum, Synagogue and School, 
Hausrath, 1. 73; Synagogues out of Judea, Ant. 16.6.2; vast Synagogue at 
Tiberias, in which assemblies of people were held in Jewish War, Life, 54; see 
Hausrath, 1. 5 and 295. 

* Under Gabinius, in B.c. 56, Sepphoris was the seat of one of the five San- 
hedrins established by him, Ant. 14.5.4; Wars, 1.8.5; in the time of the War, 
the council (βουλή) of Tiberias numbered six hundred numbers, Wars, 2. 21.9; 
Galilee had also its own arsenals, treasury, and archives, Life, 9; Wars, 2. 4.1. 

5 Matt. ix. 35, and many other places ; Hausrath, 1. 388. 

6 Luke v. 17. 

7 Luke v. 17; Keim, 1. 314, and refs.; also, Hausrath, 1. 78. 

5 Matt. xv. 1 sq.; Mark vii. 1, et sq. 

9 Neubauer, 183. 
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and the passages in the Gospels just referred to show that 
there was some ground for such a charge in Christ’s time. 
Further, this charge and the visits of the Jerusalem doctors 
just referred to, both show that while Jerusalem, where were 
the Temple and the Sanhedrin, exercised a dominant in- 
fluence in reference to matters of religion, yet the Galileans 
were in a measure independent in regard to such affairs! A 
just distinction to make is this, that in Jerusalem were the 
champions of tradition, and in Galilee the champions of the 
law.2, Adherence to the strict letter of the law may be 
regarded as a prominent characteristic of the learned men 
of Galilee, in distinction from those of Jerusalem? In 
Jerusalem novelties were introduced and changes made, 
according to emergencies, and sometimes licenses allowed 
in regard to religious and other usages, which would not be 
tolerated in Galilee.t If we may refer to Christ, in this 
connection, perhaps the remarks just made will be illustrated 
by his wonderful familiarity with the scriptures, his great 
regard for the law, and his contempt for tradition. The 
Scribes and learned men of Galilee, so far as we can judge, 
were familiar with the law; worship in the synagogues was 
strictly maintained ; and there appears to have existed here 
a freer and healthier religious life than in the south. Among 
the different sects in Jerusalem Christ met with an atmosphere 
that was cheerless and dismal. In the freer north, far away 
from the bleak home of priests and Levites, there was a 
people less under the influence of the “straighter” sects, 
less hardened and narrowed by the dogmatic systems which 
prevailed in the holy city ;5 among which people Christ for 
the most part found a welcome. Without seeking to draw 
too sharp a line of distinction between the people of Galilee 
and those of Judea, it is no doubt true that the former 
lacked the narrow prejudices of the latter towards the people 
of other nations; for, to mention a single instance, it is a 
1 Dominant influence of Jerusalem, see Schneckenburger, 111. 


2 Geiger, Wrschrift, 155. 8 Matt. v. 17,18; Neubauer,184; Graetz, 3. 394. 
4 Neubauer, 184, 186, and note. δ Hausrath, 1.10; Keim, 1.315. 
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worthy son of the north who, at Joppa, in a wonderful vision, 
first learns and teaches to his countrymen that great lesson 
of the Master, that the Gentiles, as well as themselves, may 
share in the new gospel of the grace of God! And, in 
general, the influences in Galilee tended to develop and 
enlarge the national’: mind and character, while those in 
Judea tended to contract and dwarf the same. The peasants 
and shepherds. on the rather poor uplands of Judea are 
spoken of as ignorant and narrow?— the slavish tools of 
the priesthood of Jerusalem — the fuel easily kindled into 
ἐς uproars of the people.” ? In regard to the violation of the 
laws pertaining to marriage, public sentiment seems to have 
been a unit throughout the land. Alsa, that morbid sensi- 
tiveness of the Jews in regard to images and statues was 
shared in by the people of the whole country alike.5 Several 
particulars, however, are mentioned in regard to morals and 
certain other things which show a greater degree of strictness 
in Galilee than in Judea. For instance, the great care of 
the Galileans was for reputation, while the Judeans cared 
less for reputation, and more for money. Also, as to laboring 
on Passover eves, some synagogal rites, devoting goods di- 
rectly to God, and not to the priests, funeral customs, provision 


1 Acts x. 

2 Hausrath, 1.40. See case where brigands “drag a rustic from the coun- 
try,” who “scarcely knew what the high-priesthood meant,” for the purpose of 
making him high-priest, Wars, 4. 3. 8. 

8 Matt. xxvi. 5. 

4 See case of Antipas and John the Baptist. Their custom a singular one: 8 
man who did not marry a deceased brother’s widow in case there were no chil- 
dren, was a criminal ; but such marriage, in case there were children, was itself 
criminal! Again, a man might divorce his wife ; but if a wife divorced her hus- 
band, it was a public abomination! Herodias divorced herself from Herod 
Philip (not the Tetrarch), “ confounding the laws of our country,” Ant. 18, 5. 4. 
Archelaus also scandalized the nation by marrying his brother's widow, when she 
had children by her first husband! Ant. 17. 13.1. 

5 Ant. 15. 8.1,2. See Prideaux, Connexion, 2. 384, 385. People of Tiberias 
when Caius wanted his statue put up in the Temple, Ant. 18. 8. 3, 4, “stretched 
out their throats, and were ready to die”; “left off tilling the ground”; and 
“the land remained unsown,” etc.; Wars, 2.10.5. Seecase of Vitellius march- 
ing under orders from Tiberius to help Antipas against Aretas king of Arabia, 
Ant. 18. 5. 3; Keim’s inference from this fact is hardly correct, 1. 316. 
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for widows, marriages being celebrated with decorum, ἃ 
spirit of charity or benevolence, and as to regulations in 
regard to the intercourse of persons betrothed — in all these 
respects, greater strictness is conceded to the Galileans.! 
That the Galileans “ manifested less zeal for the religion 
of Moses ”’ than the people of the south, we have shown to 
be incorrect. Rather the contrary was true. The statement 
that they imbibed all sorts of superstitions from their heathen 
neighbors, as ‘ possession of devils” and the like, has not 
the slightest evidence in its support, either in Josephus or 
the New Testament. The statement stands as an assertion 
without proof. As to “means for disseminating a knowledge 
of the law,” Galilee was as well provided as Judea; aside, 
perhaps, from certain eminent teachers in Jerusalem, with 
whom, however, it is not possible that all the learned men 
of Christ’s time could have studied. Still, it is said that 
they were less “sensitive to heathen influences,’? and 
that a “heathen city like Tiberias would not have been 
tolerated in Judea.”? The facts will not justify these asser- 
tions. There were theatres and amphitheatres in many of 
the large cities of the country. In the splendid theatre and 
the vast amphitheatre at Jerusalem were enacted all the 
games that were known'in Italy or Greece, while Tiberias, 
so far as we know, had only a stadium, or race-course.* If 
by being “less sensitive to heathen influences” is meant 
that, apart from religious ideas, the commercial and social 

1 Lightfoot, 1. 169, and refs. to Talmud ; Neubauer, 181-183, and refs. to 
Talmud ; see also p. 286; Graetz, 3. 394; Delitzsch, Handwerkerleben, 40. 
This fact in regard to betrothed persons Delitzsch makes illustrate the surprise 
of the disciples when Christ talked with the woman at the well, ibid. 

2 Hausrath, 1. 10. 

8 Hausrath, 1. 11. 

* At Jerusalem, Ant. 15. 8. 1; 19. 7.4; Hippodrome in Tarichaea, Wars, 2. 
21.3; Life, 27, 28; Theatre in Scythopolis, Ritter, 2. 334; Gadara, Ritter, 2. 
303; Our Work in Palestine, 194,195 at Berytus, Ant. 19. 7. 5, also “ amphi- 
theatres,” “ baths,” “ porticos ;” at Cesarea, theatre and amphitheatre, Ant. 15. 
9.6; difference between theatre and amphitheatre, see Traill’s Josephus, 1. 
xxxvii. In regard to Antipas’s palace at Tiberias, if it was hateful to the stricter 
Jews, why did they wait from his removal in a.D. 39, to Α.Ὁ. 66, before they took 


any measures to destroy it? See Life, 12. 
Vou. XXXI. No. 122. 31 
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ideas of the Galileans were broadened and benefited by their 
intercourse with surrounding nations, then the statement is 
true. Such a result was produced by that intercourse. As 
to the influence of the morals of the rulers on those of the 
people, there are but few data from which to judge. Alex- 
andra, Hyrcanus’s daughter, seems to have been destitute 
of principle in her attempt to administer by her beautiful 
children, Aristobulus and Mariamne, to the lust of Antony, 
of whom she wanted some favor.!_ As to Herod the Great, 
whatever else may have been his crimes, he could never be 
charged with either lust or intemperance. Herod Philip 
was ἃ man of whose morals no ill could be said. Archelaus’s 
reign was short. Under the Romans, from 7 a.D. to 66, 
Judea, as we have seen, suffered in every way. Herod 
Antipas was neither lustful nor intemperate. His act in 
marrying Herodias (a violation of the law, because she had 
a child by her first husband, Antipas’s brother) was univer- 
sally condemned, and by no means imitated by his subjects. 
To the credit of both Herodias and Antipas, it should be said 
that they loved each other truly, and when Antipas was 
banished, and Herodias might have lived in ease in Rome or 
in Judea, she chose to follow her husband into exile? — an 
act which, if people were not prejudiced against her, would 
be spoken of as noble. 

In addition to what has been said, we are to consider: 
1. That Christ was, as a rule, well received in Galilee; 2. 
That John the Baptist had here a strong party of adherents ; 
8. That this was the home of Judas, the founder of the sect 
of the Galileans.? This man’s moral character cannot be 

1 Ant. 15. 2. 6. 

2 Ant. 18. 7. 2. 

ὃ Mentioned in the New Testament only in Acts v. 37; his rallying theme 
was, that God alone was master, Ant. 18. 1.6; paying tribute to the Romans 
was slavery ; they were “ not to bow to mortals as their masters,” Ant. 18. 1.1; 
Wars, 2. 8.1; Graetz, Sinai et Golgotha (French tr.), Paris, 1867, p. 267, says 
of this Judas that “in consequence of his life and deeds the masters of the 
world had so much more trouble to subdue the small. Jewish people than they 


did to subdue the great nations of Europe.” Judas must have founded his sect 
in Jerusalem. ‘The “census” in which he figured had nothing to do with 
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impugned ; he was a Puritan of the strictest school; the 
platform of his sect or party looked well on paper, —a grand 
idea about which to rally, — but it was thoroughly imprac- 
ticable in those unfortunate times; 4. That this was the 
home, also, of Eleazar, the missionary to Adiabene and the 
court of Izates. This man “ was very skilful in the learning 
of his country.” His words, “ not only to read the law, but 
to practise it,” represent the thorough style of his teaching. 
He seems to have been zealous, familiar with the law, skilful 
and eloquent in presenting his views, and perhaps we haye a 
right to regard him as a representative man of Galilee.? 
Again, we hold the opinion that the Sermon on the Mount, 
whether regarded as one discourse, or as the substance of 
many discourses, could not have been preached in Judea, — 
at the beginning of Christ’s ministry, at.least, — considering 
the fact that Jerusalem was the hot-bed of tradition, and 
considering, also, the excited state of the public mind there, 
wild as it was with dreams of the coming Messiah. The 
sermon presupposes the ability, and also a willingness, on the 
the part of the listeners, to look beyond tradition and the 
mere letter of the law, to a somewhat new and enlarged 
application of old sayings and truths. Such a state of mind 
would not be looked for in Judea at that time; but we should 
expect just that in the region of Capernaum.? 


XIV. Tue PoeticaAL TALENT FINELY DEVELOPED AMONG THE 
GALILEANS. 


Besides the physical and moral vigor of this people, we 
discover, also, an elasticity and freshness of spirit which did 
not prevail among the people of the south. On this account 


Galilee. Herod Philip and Herod Antipas both settled the affairs of their re- 
spective provinces irrespective of Rome, Ant. 18.2.1. Judas proclaimed his 
doctrines and founded his sect in Jerusalem. 

1 Ant. 20. 2,4; Keim, 1. 314; Graetz, 3. 334. é' 

2 On the general character of the people of Judea as distinguished from those 
of Galilee, and how easily they were misled by false Messiahs, — strange pro- 
ceedings such as were never reported from Galilee, —see passage in Hausrath, 
1. 41, 42. It would have been difficult for Christ to have planted himself in 
Judea. 
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it was, perhaps, that here the poetical talent was so finely 
developed. We have already quoted the statement that, 
“if nature could influence mind, if it could create genius, 
Naphtali would be a land of poets.” 1 ‘ The vine-covered 
slopes, the plains brilliant with flowers, the wooded glens 
and knolls, sparkling with springs,” the beautiful lake deep 
within the bosom of the hills, the distant but ever visible 
“ great sea’? — symbol of the Infinite—would all contribute 
to awaken and stimulate the richest, and perhaps grandest, 
spigit of poetry.2 One of the earliest triumph-songs of 
Israel, as well as one of the noblest, sounded forth from the 
hills of Galilee on the occasion of Barak’s victory over the 
Canaanites in the plain of Jezreel. And, if we were to adopt 
the view held by many eminent scholars, the Song of Songs 
had also its origin among these beautiful scenes of nature — 
the music of a heart about which earth and sky had lavished 
their charms— the song of one whose eyes delighted in 
beholding the beauty of the flowers and the richness of the 
fig-tree, the olive, and the vine.® 


XV. THE PropHeETS, JUDGES, AND OTHER Famous MEN ΟΡ 
GALILEE. 


In this connection, a brief notice must be taken of the 
famous persons whose birth-place, or home, was in this 
northern province. We may be obliged here to go beyond 
the strict limits of our period, in order to answer the flippant 
and prejudiced remark: “ Out of Galilee ariseth no prophet”’4 
—a remark which should never have been believed at all, 
but whieh, being accepted without reflection, has had much 
influence in shaping the common notion of the character of 
Galilee. In the time of the Judges, Naphtali furnished 
Barak, the victor over the Canaanites, with whom should 
be mentioned Deborah, “a prophetess,” the “ mother in 
Israel,” whose presence and words inspired those bold sons 
of the north to heroic deeds, and also Jael, “the wife of 


1 Porter, Bashan, 263. 2 See Isaac Taylor, Hebrew Poetry, 73. 
® See Hausrath, 1. 12. Gesenius and others hold this view. 4 John vii. 52, 
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Heber the Kenite,” a heroine of that bloody day.! Zebulon 
furnished Ibzan, who judged Israel seven years,? and after 
him Elon, who judged Israel for ten years.’ Still later this 
country sent forth a number of prophets, whose memories 
were always cherished by the people, and whose tombs were 
built and guarded by a grateful posterity with pious care. 
If it is doubtful whether Elijah was born in Galilee, yet the 
scene of his labors was chiefly this northern region, and the 
home of his successor Elisha was in the tribe of Issachar. 
Hosea also belonged to Issachar ; Jonah, the son of Amittai, 
came from Gath Hepher in Zebulon; and the prophet 
Nahum from Elkosh in Galilee. In the Assyrian cap- 
tivity, under Shalmaneser, appears Tobit, from Naphtali. 
He was “a godly man,” and “in the account of him we 
have a very instructive picture of his home and of his 
times.” 5 Alexander, the first renowned Jewish philosopher 
in Alexandria,—a peripatetic and the forerunner of Philo, 
— jis supposed by some to have been born in Paneas.® 
Nitai, a learned doctor of the Mishna, came from Arbela.’ 
Two other Mishna doctors also came from this region, and 


1 On these characters, see Ewald, Hist. Isr. 2. 374-379. Deborah and Barak 
“‘ whose valor delivered the nation from a vassalage of twenty years ” to Jabin 
king of Hazor, Ritter, 2. 225; Barak, Judges, iv. ; Jael, Judg. iv. 17 ; Deborah 
judged Israel at this time, Judg. iv. 4. 

2 He was of Bethlehem in Zebulon, Judg. xii. 8. 

8 Judg. xii. 11; Issachar furnished also Judge Zola, “who judged Israel 
twenty-three years,” Judg. x. 1, 2; see Ewald, Hist. Isr. 2. 375 note. On Ibzan, 
see Keil, Com. on Judg. xii. 8. 

4 This last statement has been disputed; but many able scholars hold the 
view expressed in the text; see Smith’s Dict. Bib., Art. “‘ Elkosh,” 1. p. 724. 

δ Ritter, 4. 340; Keim, 1. 317; Tobit, 1. 1 sq. 

6 Keim, 1. 317, is inclined to adopt this view; see his note on p. 318; Herz- 
feld, Gesch. des Volkes Isr. 3. 473 ; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 7.32. Sée on Aristobulus 
Heinichen’s ed. of Euseb. Hist. Eccl. (Leipzig, 1828), vol. ii. p. 420, note 22, an 
important note. That Aristobulus was born at Paneas is made very doubtful. 
Graetz, 3. 40, 50, 51; Dahne, Jiid. Alexand. Religions-Philos. (ed. Halle, 1834), 
2. 73 et seq., and note 6. 

τ ΑΝ ΓΙ NM. Ginsburg, Kitto’s Cyclop. Bib. Lit. 1. 729, places him 
B.C. 140-110. See Neubauer, 219; Chiarini, Le Talmud, 1.117, No. 143, says, 
“lived towards the year 200 B.c.” For the two other Mishna doctors from 
Galilee, see Chiarini, ibid. p. 106, No. 15, and p. 114, No. 103; see Graetz, 3. 
107 for Nitai’s rule of life: ‘‘ Avoid a bad neighbor ; associate not with sinners; 
and do not forget a future recompense.” 
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king Alexander Jannaeus, son of Hyrcanus, calls Galilee his 
fatherland.! In Christ’s time, Anna the prophetess belonged 
to Asher, and, we may mention again, the missionary Eleazar 
and Judas the Galilean zealot, and with the latter his sons, 
James, Simon, and Manahem.? Perhaps Hezekiah, the 
brigand chief whom Herod slew, and his son Judas, who on 
Herod’s death raised a revolt, and took Sepphoris, and was 
captured only after a hard struggle, may be mentioned as 
showing, though outlaws, the metal of the Galileans.2 There 
was also Eleazar, the son of Jairus, a kinsman of Manahem, 
and a descendant of Judas the zealot, just mentioned, and who 
was the founder of the sect of the Galileans. This Eleazar 
boasted of himself and his companions: “ We were the first of 
all to revolt” against the Romans, “ and we are the last in arms 
against them”; “* We determined to serve as master no one 
but God, and the time has come for us to show the sincerity 
of our words by our actions” ; and they all perished then 
and there, in the bloody slaughter at Masada.* Galilee had 
Herod the Great for governor, and afterwards Antipas, the 
ablest of his sons, and still later, as military governor, 
Josephus. At that time flourished the famous John of 
Gischala; also, Silas, the governor of Tiberias by Josephus’s 
appointment, and Joshua, in authority there, but opposed 
to Josephus; also, Julius Capellus, leader of the most 
respectable party in Tiberias, and his associates, namely, 
Herod son of Miarus, Herod son of Gamalus, Compsus and 
Crispus — these two the sons of Compsus; also, Pistus and 
his son Justus —the latter a friend of Greek learning, and 
the author of a history in Greek of his own times, but the 
implacable enemy of Josephus. Other names are given in 


1 Ant. 13. 12.1; as soon as he was born he was removed to Galilee, and 
brought up there, because his father took such a dislike to him. See Keim, 1. 
317. 

2 James and Simon crucified, Ant. 20. 5.2; Manahem killed in Jerusalem, 
Wars, 2. 17. 9. 

8 Wars, 2. 4. 1. 

4 Wars, 2.17.9; 7.8.6; Graetz, 8. 452, makes him a descendant of Judas 
the Zealot. 
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the note! We might, perhaps, include Nathanael of Cana 
of Galilee; Peter, as a representative man of Galilee ;? 
Zebedee and his two sons, James and John —a family of 
wealth; Andrew and Philip, of Bethsaida in Galilee; Joseph 
and Mary; James, the brother of Christ and the first bishop 
of Jerusalem; also Salome, sister of Mary and wife of 
Zebedee. 

And if we were to look beyond the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, we should find Galilee the abode of many famous and 
learned men, and the seat of flourishing schools. From the 
second to the sixth century Galilee was the chief seat of 
Jewish learning.’ 


XVI. Toe WEALTH AND MATERIAL PROSPERITY OF THE 
PROVINCE. 


Of the wealth and material prosperity of Galilee it is diffi- 
cult to speak, apart from the connection of this topic with 
the whole country. Of the wealth and prosperity of the 
whole country during the period covered by the reign of 
Herod the Great and the life of Christ very much might be 
said. The Jews throughout the world were a wealthy class. 
Tn wealth, as well as in numbers, they surpassed the Greeks 


1 Dassion and Jannaeus, leading persons in Tiberias ; Joshua and Jeremiah 
employed by Josephus ; Joseph, “a turbulent person of Gamala ”; see Life, 9; 
Traill’s Joseph. 1. p. 27, “‘ Designation of the persons mentioned in the Life of 
Josephus” ; Keim, 1. 317, 318; Graetz, 3. 397; Simon “ the leading person in 
Gabara,” and the friend of John of Gischala, Life, 25; Aeneas “the person of 
greatest influence in Tarichaea,” and the friend of Josephus, Wars, 2. 21. 8 ; also 
a woman is mentioned, a relative of Eleazar (of Massada fame), “in under- 
standing and education superior to most of her sex,” Wars, 7. 9.1; Keim, 1. 
427. There was in the early church a tradition that the parents of the Apostle 
Paul came from Gischala (see Arnaud, 577), in Galilee. It is given by Jerome 
(refs. in Arnaud, 577; Robinson, 2.446). It is easy to reject the tradition ; but 
quite difficult to see how such a tradition should become attached to this par- 
tieular place; somebody at some time must have believed it, and perhaps with 
reasons. ; 

2 Keim, 1.315. See fine passage on the men of Galilee in Stanley, Jewish 
Church, 2. 300 ; also, ibid. 308 and 413 for notice of Tobit. 

ὃ Keim, 1. 318. 

Nore. —Graetz, on all occasions, takes decidedly the ground of John of 
Gischala as against Josephus, 3. 396; against Josephus he is always very bitter. 
This feeling sometimes warps his judgment of facts. 
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in Cesarea.1_ Those in Parthia, on the Euphrates, were rich? 
Strabo, as quoted by Josephus, remarks upon their wealth 
and prosperity “in every city in the habitable earth.”? In 
Crete, Melos, and Rome, their wealth is spoken of. Vast 
sums from all parts of the world flowed into the Temple at 
Jerusalem. In B.c. 54 Crassus took from the Temple upwards 
of ten thousand talents in gold and silver, and one huge 
ingot of gold besides. In several other instances, the Temple 
was robbed by the grasping Roman governors or generals. 
Herod the Great was one of the best financiers the world 
has ever seen. He was always ready with money or pro- 
Visions, in case any one was in need. He was a capital 
provider for his own family and kingdom. Measuring his 
revenue by his expenses, his kingdom must have been 
managed. with great ability to have yielded so much. He 
was never in debt, always remarkably prompt in his payments, 
frequently assisting others who were in need of money; and 
from the outset of his governorship of Galilee, at the age of 
twenty-five, to his death, was constantly making valuable 
presents to various cities or persons.® 

But we must confine our attention to Galilee. Its material 
prosperity has been hinted at in our notice of the industries 
of the province. Its numerous and flourishing cities and 
villages — some of which were elegantly built — indicate the 
very opposite of poverty and limited means. The “opulent” 
citizens of Gischala are spoken of.’ John of Gischala was 
a man of wealth, and unusually shrewd and capable in 
business. The people of Sepphoris are spoken of as pos- 
sessed of “ample means.”® The tithes collected in Galilee 

1 Wars, 2. 13.7; Ant. 20. 8. 7. 2 Ant. 15. 2. 4. 8 Ant. 14. 7. 2. 

4 Wars, 2.7.1. See Milman, 2. 20. ® Ant. 14. 7.1; Wars, 1. 8. 8. 

5 The bier and bed and other furnishings at Herod’s funeral indicate great 
wealth, Wars, 1. 33.9; compare Wars, 2.1.1. The great wealth of King 
Agrippa I. is spoken of, Wars, 2. 11. 6; men went to Judea for adventure and 
speculation, Wars, 1. 26.1; rich articles of gold and silver, and costly carpets, 
and vestments were sometimes bought in Rome for Judea, Wars, 1. 31. 2. The 
Romans in general had exaggerated ideas of the wealth of Judea; it was to them 


a sort of gold mine ; just the place for greedy Roman politicians. 
7 Wars, 3. 21. 2. ‘ 8 Wars, 8, 20. 6; 2. 21. 2. 9 Wars, 2. 20. 6. 
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are mentioned as amounting to “a large sum of money.” ! 
The treasure stored in the palace of Antipas at Tiberias was 
a large amount, and the furnishings of the palace were 
astonishingly rich and elegant.? Several times Galilee had 
to support a portion of the Roman army in winter quarters.’ 
The Talmud mentions three cities of Galilee which had 
“sent enormous treasures to Jerusalem — Sichin, Caboul, 
and Mazdala.”’* Zebedee, it is supposed, was a man of wealth 
and infiuence.6 Capernaum, as a centre of news, business, 
and commerce, was a place of luxury. It is a significant 
fact that Christ chose this very city as his residence. The 
fact that Christ was called ἃ “ gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber” shows that a style of living prevailed here which 
was distasteful to certain ascetics of the time.’ Perhaps, in 
Christ’s reproach of Bethsaida, Chorazin, and Capernaum, 
there may be a hint as to the wealth and luxury and conse- 
quent worldliness of these places. Along their “ way of the 
sea ”’ the rich fabrics, spices, and other products of Babylon 
and farther Asia would be carried, on their way to Egypt or 
to Rome, by rich merchants, seeking goodly pearls.® Galilee 
would be benefited by the traffic carried on at the trading 
stations along this route of commerce.” The contribution 
sent from Antioch, in A.D. 44, was for the brethren in Judea, 
or perhaps for “the poor saints in Jerusalem,” as if no 
assistance was needed by the brethren in Galilee." In B.c. 
43, four years after Herod was appointed governor of Galilee, 

1 Life, 12. 

2 Life, 12, 18. 

8 Under Silo, Ant. 14. 15.3; Wars, 1.15.6; under Vespasian, Wars, 4. 2.1, 
in Scythopolis, and in other cases. 

4 Neubauer, 217, and refs. 

5 Smith’s Dict. Bib. 2. 1420, col. 2, Art. “John the Apostle.” 

5 Keim, 1. 597. 

7 Matt. xi. 19; φάγος καὶ ὀινοπότης, Luke vii. 34; see Matt. ix. 10; Hausrath, 
1. 352. 

ὃ Keim, 1. 597, who states the matter strongly ; Matt. xi. 2-24. 

® Matt. xiii. 45, 46 ; Hausrath, 1. 351. 

10 Trading stations, see Ewald, Hist. Isr. 3. 261, and 216 note; Capernaum 
was an important station, and had partly by this means become. a place of luxury. 

11 Acts xi. 29; Rom. xv. 26. 

Vou. XXXI1. No. 122. 82 
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Cassius came into Syria for the purpose of raising men and 
money. For the latter object there was, in his view, no 
richer gold-mine than Judea. The enormous sum which 
Crassus (B.c. 54) had taken from the Temple at Jerusalem 
convinced him of that.1 He imposed a tribute on Judea 
(the whole province) of seven hundred talents (7000? See 
note). Antipater (Herod the Great’s father) distributes this 
among several persons, that it may be raised with all possible 
despatch.? Herod, as governor of Galilee, was the first to 
bring in his share, which was one hundred talents, and thus 
he gained the favor of Cassius, who bestowed upon him the 
governorship of Coelo-Syria.® 

As to mines, in Judea, as distinguished from Galilee 
and Samaria, there were none. The “iron mountain” of 
Josephus was east of the Jordan. Extensive copper-mines 
are found:in the Sinaitic peninsula. Traces of a mine have 
been found on the south border of the plain of Esdraelon, 
which would be on the border of Galilee. The north part 
of Galilee, at least the Lebanon region, was rich in mines. 
The copper-mines of Cyprus were extensive, and Herod got 


1 Graetz, 3. 185. 

2 Wars, 1. 11.2. The amount named in Josephus, 700 talents, seems small 
measured by other sums which were raised at other times, and by the great dis- 
tress caused by forcing the collection of this money. Cassius needed money. 
He had wild ideas of the wealth of the country. Certain sections are slow in 
making their payments, and four cities are reduced to slavery which alone, on 
any reasonable computation, would yield a sum equal to, or greater than the 
whole amount required ; cities reduced to slavery were Lydda, Thamna, Gophna, 
and Emmaus, Ant. 14. 11.2; Wars, 1.11.2; Cassius has pressing need of money, 
Ant. 14. 11. 2. Herod, after being made King, subdues the robbers in Galilee, 
* and upon the few places which they occupied levies a tribute of 100 talents for 
their good behaviour, Ant. 14.15. 6. We conclude that Cassius was not so 
urgent for money as is represented, and consequently his levy was small, or else 
that the text should read 7000 instead of 700, as at present. Whiston, in his 
Josephus, has a note on this point, Wars, 1. 11. 2. 

8 Ant. 14. 11. 4. 

4 Wars, 4. 8. 2. See Ewald, Hist. Isr. 4. 192, and refs. to Old Testament; 
Lightfoot, 1. 189; Ritter, 2. 189; Smith’s Dict. Bib. 3. 1911, col. 1. Art. 
“Metals,” speaks of mines still worked in the Lebanon region ; see ibid. Art. 
“Mines,” p. 1937. See passage, too long to quote, on the metals and minerals 
of the Lebanon region in Capt. Burton’s Unexplored Syria, 1. 31; also, vol. 2. 
27; see Arnaud, 368 sq. 
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half the revenue from them and the care of the other half. 
And if his honesty had not exceeded the honesty of some 
modern public men, there would have been little revenue 
left for the Roman government. 


XVII. Was GALILEE REGARDED WITH CONTEMPT BY THE 
PEOPLE OF JERUSALEM, AS IS SO OFTEN ALLEGED ? 


There is a very general impression that the Jews of Jeru- 
salem regarded with contempt the people of Galilee, and 
even the province itself. And of this contempt Nazareth 
received perhaps the largest share. Supposing such con- 
tempt to have existed, all that we have hitherto said is a 
protest against the justice of it. In its climate, its fertile 
soil, and its charming scenery; in the abundance of its 
waters and the beauty of its lakes; in its numerous and often 
elegant cities and villages; in its hardy, industrious, and 
intelligent population ; in the interest of its people in the 
law, in the Temple and its services, in the great national 
feasts, and in the general welfare of the nation; in its wealth 
and material prosperity, its various thriving industries, and 
in the unexampled patriotism and bravery of its sons, — 
what ground is there why the people of Jerusalem should 
- regard Galilee or the Galileans with contempt? In order to 
show how universally it is taken for granted that this feeling 
existed, it is necessary to quote a few statements; including 
now Nazareth with Galilee: “ Peter was a Galilean fisherman, 
brought up in the rudest district of an obscure province.” 2 
“In this despised region, his home [Nazareth] was the most 
despised spot.” ‘ An obscure village of despised Galilee,”’ 4 
—when the very Greek text which Dr. Wordsworth was 
editing says, “city” (πόλις, not κώμη)! “The roughness 
of its population.”5 ‘Nazareth, an outlying village,” 
which “ had a bad reputation,” whose people were of “a 
somewhat depraved type.” ® “To be known to belong to 


1 Ant. 16. 4. 5. 2 Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, 1. 115. 
8 Delitzsch, Jesus u. Hillel, p.13. “4 Wordsworth, Com. on Matt. ii. 23. 

δ᾽ Stanley, S. and P. 358. 

5 Stoppford A. Brooke, Sermons (Boston, ed. 1869), p. 120. 
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that country was of itself sufficient to prejudice Pilate against 
him”! (entirely gratuitous; Pilate was Christ’s friend). 
“The very villagers themselves spoke with a rude and uncouth 
proviucialism that marked them at once as Nazarenes.” 3 
(The dialect of any person from Nazareth is never alluded 
to; Peter, certainly, was not from Nazareth; on what pos- 
sible ground is the statement just quoted based?) “ That 
obscure Galilean village.” ® One who went from the Sea of 
Galilee to Judea “ war ein Stichblatt des Witzes der dortigen 
Stammgenossen.” * (How does Hausrath know that such ἃ 
person became “a butt of ridicule” ?) “A little country 
town of proverbial insignificance,” “ the darkest district of 
Palestine.” 5 The old scorn which rested upon the Gali- 
leans in Joshua’s day.” ® These statements show the popular 
impression and teaching in regard to Galilee and Nazareth. 
And further, in regard to the “ poverty” and “ abject 
meanness” of Christ’s earthly condition, and the nearly 
“ destitute circumstances’ of Joseph and Mary, and the 
“ignorance”? and even “immorality” of the people of 
Nazareth, we read a great deal in books, and hear by far too 
much in sermons from the pulpit.?’ Abundance of quotations 
to this effect could be given, if necessary. But are these 
representations true? These statements, appearing every- 
where, and so sweeping and positive withal, ought to have 
some foundation, for which we propose to look. First, as to 
the contempt for the Galileans on the ground of dialect, or 
difference of pronunciation. The passages in both Talmuds 
referring to this point are but few in number. Buxtorf, 


1 McClintock and Strong, Cyclopaedia, 3. 717, col. 1. Art. “ Galilean.” 

2 Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 354, in paper by Lieut. Anderson, R. E. 

8 Plumptre, Christ and Christendom, 95. 

4 Hausrath, 1. 11. 

δ Schaff, Person of Christ, 34. 

9 Ritter, 4. 332. 

7 See a frightfully distressing picture of Christ’s circumstances in early life, 
and during his earthly life in general, in Isaac Barrow’s Sermon on Patience ; 
Text 1 Pet. ii. 21, in vol. 1, p. 467 (New York, ed. 1845). Dr. Schaff, in the 


place just noticed, is bad enough. Meyer, Com. on John i. 47, makes ἀγαθόν 
imply immorality ! 
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Lightfoot, and Neubauer refer to the same passages. We 
have noticed that in all matters relating to Palestine the 
Jerusalem Talmud seems to be the most consistent and 
reliable. We should expect this, from the fact that it was 
compiled earlier than the other, and written in the country 
itself! In this Talmud, this whole matter of dialect is re- 
duced to the simple statement that the doctors (of Judea) 
did not distinguish between He and Cheth, nor between Aleph 
and Ayin —this simple statement, without comment. The 
Babylonian Talmud has the same. But the latter (com- 
pleted about a.p. 500) has, in addition, several amusing 
stories illustrating the peculiar pronunciation of the Gali- 
leans. The late date of the compilation of this work would 
damage its evidence. Where the Jerusalem Talmud is 
silent, the later Babylonian Talmud cannot be brought for- 
ward to show that the Jews of Jerusalem treated with con- 
tempt or ridicule their brethren of Galilee on the ground of 
the pronunciation of the latter. It is a very significant fact 
that St. Jerome (331-422) considered himself peculiarly for- 
tunate in obtaining a Hebrew teacher from Tiberias, because 
there Hebrew was spoken with such purity.2. After thus col- 
lecting the facts, it looks as if the doctors in the schools of 
the East invented certain stories in regard to the pronunci- 
ation of the Galileans (and the Judeans as well) by which to 
amuse themselves or their pupils at the expense of their 
brethren in Palestine.® 

The dialect of Galilee is referred to but once in the New 
Testament, namely, in connection with Peter at the trial of 

1 350-400 A.D. . 

2 See Gfrorer, 117; Ritter, 2.258; Robinson, 2. 391 and note. 

Note on the difference of the two Talmuds here referred to: ‘“ Frankel shows 
that the Babylonian Talmud injures the more correct ideas contained in the 
Jerusalem Talmud by many unwarranted additions and inexact statements, and 
has given examples in different places of his new Monatschrift.’”’—Steinschneider’s 
Jewish Literature (Eng. Tr. London, 1857), p. 273. 

8 Lightfoot, 1. 170-172; Graetz, 3. 395; Neubauer, 184, 185; Buxtorf, Lexi- 
con, 224, 225, Art ἘΜᾺ; Renan, Lang. Semitiques, 230 (his only authorities 
are, however, Lightfoot, Buxtorf, Fiirst, Dukes, and Ewald). No blame to 


Renan, however, for the authorities can be reduced to a very few hints in the 
Talmud. 
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Christ. Of this event there are four accounts.! The “‘ speech,” 
or peculiar pronunciation of Peter is mentioned by Matthew 
only,? for the words “and thy speech agreeth” in Mark xiv. 
70, are to be omitted. It is often alleged that Peter’s 
“speech” was alluded to by way of contempt. This passage 
and the one in Mark are the only evidence which Hausrath 
produces to prove his assertion that “a man from the Sea 
of Galilee became in Judea,” on account of his pronunciation, 
‘“¢a butt of ridicule.”* But no contempt was here either 
expressed cr implied. Peter had denied a certain statement, 
and the bystanders to justify themselves, without any thought 
of ridicule or contempt, said simply: ‘‘ Your speech reveals 
you to be a Galilean,” as we have alleged. Sometimes Acts 
ii. 7 is referred to as supporting the view stated above. But 
there could hardly be a more unjust use of the passage. 
The point of surprise on the part of the audience was, that so 
few men, all coming from the same region, should speak all 
the languages of the world. The surprise would have been 
great if the speakers had all come from either Greece, Italy, 
or Babylon. In this case they were from Galilee. But 
nothing can be inferred from this passage which is in any 
way derogatory to the character of the Galileans. Besides 
the above, there are no other passages in the New Testament 
which bear upon the matter of the dialect of Galilee. On 
this point Josephus is silent—a significant fact. Thus, 
neither in Josephus, the New Testament, nor the Talmud, is 
there any ground, as regards dialect, why the people of 
Jerusalem should regard with contempt the people of Galilee ; 
nor is there the slightest evidence that, on this ground, the 
people of Jerusalem regarded the people of Galilee with any 
such feeling at all. Yet this matter of dialect is one of the 
strongest arguments held up before the popular mind to 
prove the existence of this alleged feeling of contempt. 


1 Matt. xxvi. 69-75 ; Mark xiv. 66-72; Luke xxii. 54-62; John xviii. 25-27. 
2 Matt. xxvi. 73. 

8 Hausrath, 1. 11. 

4 Καὶ γὰρ ἡ λαλιά σου δῆλόν σε ποιεῖ, Matt. xxvi. 73. 
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Further, what a splendid instrument this matter of dialect 
would have been in the hands of the enemies of Christ, to 
be used against him and his disciples! If this difference of 
dialect was the occasion of any feeling between the people 
of the two sections, if on this account the Galileans were 
really laughing-stocks in Jerusalem, then what stupidity on 
the part of Christ’s enemies not to have used this most effec- 
tive means for silencing him and counteracting his influence. 
The silence of Christ’s enemies is a strong argument against 
the supposition that on the ground of dialect there existed 
among the Jews of Jerusalem a feeling of contempt for the 
Galileans. Another alleged ground is the “ religious loose- 
ness’ which is supposed to have prevailed in Galilee! But . 
we have seen that the Galileans were stricter in regard to 
morals than the people of Judea, and that the former adhered 
more closely to the law than the latter, while the latter 
put tradition foremost. These facts speak for themselves, 
Another ground is, that the people of the north were a 
mixed race.2, We have shown that they are to be regarded 
as thoroughly Jewish. Another, because the Galileans 
would not be dictated to by the Doctors of Jerusalem.’ If 
this, in so far as it is fact at all, occasioned any feeling, it 
nowhere appears, or is even hinted at. Again, Keim makes 
the circumstance that John Hyrcanus sent his son Alexander 
Jannaeus, the subsequent king, to Galilee to be brought up, 
imply his contempt for Galilee.t Whereas the only point in 
this fact is that Hyrcanus wanted his son out of his sight — 
in Galilee, or anywhere else, where he would not see him 
again. Again, Keim presses another fact altogether too far, 
when he says that “Antipater regarded his younger son, the 
youngster Herod [but he was then twenty-five !] as smart 
enough — fiir tiichtig genug — to govern Galilee,” implying 
the very opposite of what the facts indicate as given by Jose- 
phus.5 Herod was sent to Galilee because, of the two sons of 


1 Hausrath, 1. 11; Keim, 1. 310. : 
2 Hausrath, 1. 8.9; Schneckenburger, 114. 8 Keim, 1. 310. 
4 Keim, 1. 310. 6 Keim, 1. 310. 
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Antipater, he was the more shrewd, active, and capable. De- 
litzsch states the popular view as if it were a firmly established 
fact, instead of being, as it really is, a supposition with hardly 
a shadow of proof: his wérds are, “" The Judeans regarded the 
Galileans with proud contempt, just as the Greeks regarded 
the Beeotians, or the Parisians the people of Gascogne” :1 
which we are ready to admit as soon as any evidence can be 
adduced in support of it. The Christians are once called 
“the sect of the Nazarenes,” and alluded to as such in one 
other instance ;? as a sect obnoxious to the Jews; but in 
neither case is any contempt implied for Galilee or Nazareth. 
In John vii. 41 all that is meant is that the people universally 
expected Christ to come from Bethlehem, and not from 
Galilee. As to the statement in John vii. 52, it is possible 
that the speakers referred to the prophet alluded to in vs. 40, 
and also in chap. vi. 14.3 But if they really meant that no 
prophet ever came from Galilee they stated what they knew 
to be false, that is, supposing that they possessed even the 
commonest knowledge of their own history. There are 
besides the above, no other passages in the New Testament 
which bear at all upon our subject, except John i. 45, 
Nathanael’s words, which will be considered later. 

The grounds mentioned above, on which it is claimed by 
some that a feeling of contempt for the Galileans was based, 
are all suppositions of later times. We can readily imagine 
that, on the part of Jerusalem and its inhabitants, there was 
a feeling of superiority to Galilee and the Galileans. But 
that such a feeling (of the existence of which at all we have 
no proof) ever amounted to contempt, or even to sectional 
jealousy or prejudice, there is not the slightest evidence in 
either of the great authorities, namely, the New Testament, 


1 Jesus und Hillel, p. 18. We could help Delitzsch by pointing out to him 
a remark of the brilliant Heine — applicable to Delitzsch’s view — a remark in 
regard to France: “ By France I mean Paris, for what the provinces think is 
of no more importance than the opinions of a man’s legs. The head is the seat 
of thought.” — H. Heine’s De l’Allemagne, Paris. 2 vols. 8vo. 1835. Preface, 
p- xii. 

2 Acts xxiv. 5; xxviii. 22. 8 Jahn, Bib. Arch. p. 25. § 22. 
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Josephus, and the Talmud. Yet, if such a feeling really 
existed, it must have appeared somewhere. On this point, 
the following summary of facts will be significant: 1. Ona 
certain occasion of distress in the northern province, men- 
tioned in 1 Mac. v. 14-23, the Maccabees, though belonging 
to the tribe of Judah, rallied nobly for the defence of the 
Galileans — their brethren of the north. There is no trace 
of sectional feeling here. 2. In a.p. 51 the Galileans were 
attacked at Ginaea by the Samaritans, while the former were 
on their way to a feast at Jerusalem. ‘“ When the assassina- 
tion was reported at Jerusalem, the populace were thrown 
into a state of confusion, and, deserting the festival, hurried 
to Samaria,” to revenge the outrage committed against their 
brethren of the north! Here is the very opposite of sectional 
feeling between Judea and Galilee. 3. Had such a feeling 
existed, it would have cropped out at the great feasts, the 
common occasions for the display of ill-feeling or mad pas- 
sions, if any existed, towards any person or party. But a 
friendly feeling always appears; for, 4. At the outbreak at 
Pentecost (May 31, in 4 B.c.) after the death of Herod, 
Galileans, Idumeans, men from Jericho and Perea, join with 
the Judeans in an attack upon Sabinus and the Roman 
troops, and apparently there is the greatest harmony among 
the different sections.? 5. During the governorship of Herod, 
and afterwards during his reign (years from twenty-five to 
seventy of his life), and during the long reign of Antipas 
(forty-three years), and the short reign of Agrippa I., and the 
governorship of Josephus, in all the events which transpired 
during these years, there is no trace of sectional feeling or 
jealousy. 6. The opposite of such a feeling is indicated by 
the visiting back and forth of the Scribes and Pharisees in 
Christ’s time. 7. In the Jewish war, the greatest harmony 
prevails, for the. most part, between Galilee and Judea. 8. 
The silence of the enemies of Christ. 9. The silence, on 
this subject, of the New Testament, of Josephus, and of the 
Talmud. If Galilee was a “ despised province,” if “the 


1 Wars, 2. 12. 3, 4. 2 Ant. 17. 10. 2; Wars, 2. 3. 1. 
Vox. XXXI. No. 122. 33 
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Galileans were looked upon with contempt,’ ought there not 
to be hints of such facts somewhere ? 


XVIII. Nazaretu, its CHARACTER AND PROBABLE SIzE; ORIGIN 
OF THE NAME; NOT SO ISOLATED AS IS SUPPOSED. 


But in regard to Nazareth, some have apparently felt that 
they were honoring Christ in proportion as they were able 
to make his earthly home appear insignificant and mean. 
The pictures which have been drawn of the “ meanness ” of 
Nazareth, and of the “ poverty ” of Christ’s family, are as 
distressing as they are untruthful. It is a question whether 
the words of Nathanael have not been misunderstood. The 
Greek can be translated easily ; but we refer to the spirit of 
the words. In common with all the pious at that time, 
Nathanael expected Christ to appear at Bethlehem.! Conse- 
quently, any one who should announce that he had appeared 
elsewhere, would be said at once to be mistaken. This is a 
striking case, we think, where too strict adherence to the letter 
does violence to the sentiments of the speaker and to the well- 
known facts of the time. Nathanael, in his surprise, said only, 
‘The great good which we expect cannot come from Naza- 
reth, because scripture has declared that he must come from 
Bethlehem.” Thus the words of Nathanael are best ex- 
plained. Thus, also, we do not make this man whom the lips 
of the Saviour declared to be “an Israelite indeed, in whom 
is no guile,” guilty at that very moment of a contemptible 
spirit of neighborhood jealousy. Those who infer from the 
τὶ ἀγαθόν of Nathanael that Nazareth was an immoral place,” 
found their assumption on a mere fancy, which is supported 
by not a single fact, and, indeed, is contradicted by all that 
we know of the place and people. 

Those who claim that Nathanael meant to contrast the 
insignificance of the place with the greatness of the Messiah? 


1“ The passage in Micah v. 2 (comp. Matt. ii. 6), left no doubt in the minds 
of the Sanhedrin as to the birth-place of the Messiah,” i.e. it could occur only 
at Bethlehem. So Nathanael believed with the rest. See Smith’s Dict. Bib. 3 
1907, col. 1. Art. “ Messiah.” 


2 Meyer, John i. 47, on word ἀγαθόν. ὃ Keim, 1.323; Alford on John i. 47. 
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(as Alford and others) are equally wrong; for this could 
have been said of Bethlehem, where he was expected to 
appear, or, if one chose, of even Jerusalem itself, had he 
appeared there. 

It is often said that Nazareth was not mentioned in the 
Old Testament, nor in Josephus; implying that hence it 
must have been an insignificant place. As to Josephus, he 
mentions only those places which he has occasion to; and 
out of the two hundred and four cities and villages of 
Galilee he mentions only about forty. Neither is Capernaum 
mentioned, either in the Old Testament or the Apocrypha, 
and but once (perhaps not that) in Josephus. Yet we know 
it was a place of importance. 

As to the origin of the name “ Nazareth,” no one can 
decide definitely. At the same time, one explanation may be 
found to be more probable than any of the others. We reject 
that which derives it from 3, consecrated or devoted to 
God. Also, that which makes it come from x3, my Saviour. 
Also, the very popular one which Hengstenberg in his Chris- 
tology labors for, who derives it from “2, a shoot or sprout. 
But if the word were to contain a reference to the Messiah 
as a sprout or branch of David, it should have been some 
form of reg, the usual word for “branch,” and which is 
supposed to have direct reference to the Messiah. But the 
explanation of Hengstenberg (and held by many others) is 
very improbable ; for was it ever heard of to name a place 
from a certain prophecy, and from a certain word in that 
prophecy, and that years, and perhaps centuries, before that 
prophecy was fulfilled? A town could hardly have failed to 
have existed on so eligible a site from very early times. 
The hill just back of the present town is spoken of by every 
one as commanding one of the finest prospects in Palestine. 
It could not have failed of a name, as well as Hermon, 
Tabor, or Gilboa.1_ We have long had the impression, con- 
firmed since we stood on the hill itself, that the name of the 


1 See Stanley, S. and P. 395, and note, about mountains in all countries being 
named from some peculiarity of themselves; also, Keim, 1. 320. 
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town and the hill must be intimately connected, or perhaps 
identical. If we had the name of the latter, we should know 
that of the former. We have already shown that to the New 
Testament writers this place was a πόλις, and never a κώμη, 
and hence of size and importance, in spite of modern com- 
mentaries and sermons, which insist on its insignificance. 
Keim puts the probable number of its inhabitants “at ten 
thousand souls, at least.” 1 But if we receive the statement 
of Josephus, before quoted, as to the towns and cities of 
Galilee, we may suppose the number of its inhabitants to 
have reached fifteen or twenty thousand. We have, then, a 
mountain “city”? of some importance and of considerable 
antiquity. We have the hill back of the town commanding 
that wonderful prospect. This hill must have had a name. 
We have the word “x3, to behold, to see, to look, and then to 
watch, to guard. In the latter sense (watch or guard), it is 
very often used in Hebrew (perhaps a dozen times). We have 
“x3, one guarding; and ποχϑ, one guarding, respectively 
masculine and feminine. x3, construct masz2, one guarded 
(fem). If Nazareth is from rsx3, it would signify the 
watched or guarded one (fem.), i.e. the hill-top seen or beheld 
from afar. If from mys, we have the one guarding or 
watching (fem.), i.e. the hill which overlooks a vast region, 
—in this case land and sea,—and thus guards it. Both 
these facts are true of the Nazareth-hill. The view of Hitzig, 
as given by Tobler,? making the name refer to some helping 


1 Keim, 1. 318. 

* Nazareth, 35; Isa. xi. 1, is the only place where "%32 is used with reference 
to Christ; compare Alford’s Com. on Matt. ii. 23. Both the forms Nazara, 
and Nazareth appear in the oldest Greek Mss. See Delitzsch’s Jesus und Hillel, 
14 note; Keim, 1. 319 note. In some cases Tischendorf adopts “" Nazara.” 
See full notes and refs. on this subject in Tobler’s Nazareth, 34, 35. See Art. 
“Nazarene,” Smith’s Dict. Bib. 3. 2070, and authors there referred to. Keim, 
1. 319, 320, and note, gives avery full discussion of the subject; also, vol. 2. 
421, 422 ; where is a multitude of refs. to the literature of the subject. Neu- 
bauer, 85, 190. See Fiirst’s Lexicon, under "3; he does not allude to the 
question here discussed ; yet one cannot read his article without being impressed 
that if the word Nazareth is to be derived from the Hebrew at all, it must come 
from this root, and have the signification which we have given and adopted. 
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goddess of the old Canaanitish times, we cannot adopt. The 
view above presented is one which seemed to us most plaus- 
ible, and which we had written out and adopted before we 
had seen Keim’s first volume. We are gratified to find that 
he connects the city with the hill as to the origin of its name; 
and he gives, in substance, the view we have adopted. We 
submit this as the most natural explanation of the origin of 
the word “ Nazareth.” It cannot be charged, as every one 
of the others can, with being “ far-fetched.” It relieves the 
name from any theological or prophetical character. If it 
was to have a theological or prophetical import, it was a 
‘great mistake, as we have said, to derive it from sy, instead 
of from may. “x2 is used but once in any such connection ; 
while rex is used many times. 

Much is said about the “ absolute seclusion ” of Nazareth 
as the home of Christ. In regard to this point the fol- 
lowing facts are important: 1. We have mentioned the 
probable size of the place. 2. The Nazareth-hill was seen 
and known throughout all that province, in Samaria also, 
and by the sailors on the Mediterranean Sea. 3. Its distance 
from other places—-three short days’ journey from Jerusalem ; 
about six hours from Ptolemais, the port at which news and 
merchandise from Rome first reached Palestine (as regards 
the early receiving of news and merchandise from Rome, Gal- 
ilee had the advantage of Jerusalem and Judea) ; about five 
hours from the Sea of Galilee ; two or three hours from Endor 
and Nain; two hours from Mount Tabor; about one hourand a 
half from Cana of Galilee ; also one hour and a half from 
Sepphoris, which before Christ’s time was the capital of 
Galilee, and even remaining so until Herod Antipas built 
Tiberias, in A.D. 28.1 4. Doubtless, roads led out from 
Nazareth in Christ’s time in every direction, the same as 
to-day. ‘ The main road for the land traffic between Egypt 
and the interior of Asia must have been the great highway 


1 On these distances, see Smith’s Dict. Bib. 3. 2072, col. 2. in Art. “ Nazareth.” 
Tobler, Nazareth, 1-3, and his very full refs. Date of building of Tiberias, 
see Lewin, p. 173, No. 1163. 
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leading past Gaza,” through the mountains at Megiddo, and 
across the plain of Esdraelon, passing Nazareth near the foot 
of Tabor, and thence on to the northern Jordan and Da- 
mascus. If the caravan routes from Tyre and Sidon passed 
to the north of Nazareth, that from Ptolemais to Damascus 
would no doubt make Tiberias and Capernaum on its line, and 
hence would pass very near to Nazareth. 5. Its proximity 
to the capital of the province, Sepphoris, — which is in sight 
from the Nazareth-hill, and only one hour and a half to two 
hours distant, — and to other large cities, and its nearness 
to the great caravan routes of commerce, would bring it into 
constant’ intercourse with the centres of business and news 
(Ptolemais, Capernaum, Tiberias, Scythopolis, Sepphoris, and 
of course Damascus), and give it, in this respect, very important 
advantages, which they should consider well who insist upon 
the “ great obscurity and isolation of the place” —a supposi- 
tion wholly gratuitous, as is seen by the fects now presented.? 

After what we have thus far learned of Galilee, it sounds 
strange enough to read, especially from an eminent author, 
that “Jesus grew up among a people seldom, or only con- 
temptuously, named by the ancient classics, and subjected, 
at the time, to the yoke of a foreign oppressor ; in a remote 
and conquered province of the Roman empire; in the darkest 
district of Palestine; in a country town of proverbial insig- 
nificance ; in poverty and manual labor; in the obscurity 
of acarpenter’s shop ; far away from universities, academies, 
libraries, and literary or polished society,” etc. The whole 
paragraph gives an entircly wrong impression in regard to 
the city and province where Christ lived, and as to the circum- 
stances of his early life. The coloring of this picture is false. 

1 On Roads, Ritter, 4.370; Keim, 1.322 ; Ewald, Hist. Isr. 3. 261; Robinson, 
2. 329; see full account in Arnaud, chap. xi. pp. 217-226, “‘ Routes Anciennes 
et Modernes de la Palestine.” 

2 Hausrath, 1. 4.9; Keim, 1. 312, 322. 

3 Schaff, Person of Christ, 34. In regard to “manual labor,” it should be 
remembered that in Christ’s time it was a disgrace not to labor. The most emi- 
nent teachers engaged regularly in “‘ manual labor.” How far must Christ have 
gone.to have found “ universities, academies, and libraries”? Surely they did 
not exist in Jerusalem, if that is the point. 

10 
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XIX. Summary or Resutts: GALILEE PROVIDENTIALLY FITTED 
FOR THE First REcEprion or CHRIST AND HIS GOSPEL. 


After the careful review now closed, we feel justified in 
saying that Galilee at the time of Christ was one of the 
finest and most fertile portions of the earth. Stretching 
from the Mediterranean on the west to the Jordan and the 
sweet-watered Merom and Gennesareth on the east; abound- 
ing in springs, rivers, and lakes—among which its one 
hallowed sea was the gem and pride of the whole country, 
as it is forever dear to Christian hearts; possessing a rare 
and delightful climate, and scenery of great variety and 
beauty ; its surface never dull or monotonous, but infinitely 
varied by plains and valleys, gentle slopes and terraced hills, 
deep ravines and bold peaks, naturally fortified eminences 
and giant mountains; its soil naturally fertile, but forced by 
skilful husbandry to the highest state of productiveness, until 
this province was noted for the perfection and abundance of 
its fruits; Galilee thus possessed features of richness and 
beauty rarely if ever combined in so small a country in all 
the world besides. The surface of the country was covered 
with wealthy cities and flourishing towns, and crossed in 
many directions by her “ way of the sea” and other great 
thoroughfares, which were thronged with the caravans of 
commerce. Its agriculture and fisheries, wine and oil trade, 
and other industries were in the most flourishing condition, 
being managed with energy and skill by a people who knew 
well how to use to advantage the resources of their highly 
favored country.! Its synagogues and other public buildings 
were built often in splendid style and at great expense. 
Here money was abundant, and easily raised either for taxes, 
heavy tributes, military affairs, or for costly dwellings and 
palaces. Here all matters pertaining to the synagogal 
service and to the instruction of children were faithfully 
attended to, and here were found teachers, learned men, 
missionaries, poets, and patriots of the highest order. 


1 Graetz, 3. 394. 
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In regard to the character of the Galileans, it is claimed 
that gold and dross were lying side by side.1 But even 
those who discover in them a great deal of exterior roughness,? 
are compelled to admit that beneath this rough surface they 
’ possessed a fund of strength and talent which entitled them 
to the highest regard. But much of a positive character 
can be said in their praise. Their patriotism in national 
emergencies ; their enthusiastic loyalty to their country’s 
interests; their general adherence to the law of Moses in 
preference to tradition, which ruled and hampered the public 
mind in Jerusalem ; their interest in the Temple and its 
solemn feasts; their deep-seated and inspiring hope, which 
looked with steadfast gaze towards the future —“ waiting for 
the redemption of Israel,’””—these things show that the Jews 
of the north, at least equally with, and perhaps far beyond, 
those who dwelt beneath the very shadow of the Temple, 
maintained within themselves, in their integrity, some of the 
noblest traits of the Hebrew nation.2 But farther, we find 
the Galileans to have been a moral, intelligent, industrious, 
and enterprising people, possessed of vigorous minds and 
healthy bodies — “ healthy as their own climate and cheerful 
as their own sky,”4—a people familiar with their own law 
and history, and not wanting in the finest poetical spirit ; 
with the disposition and ability to appreciate in the main the 
teachings of Christ; a people among whom were found most 
devoted men, “Israelites indeed”; among whom also de- 
votion to the national idea reached its highest development, 
till at last they rose, a solid wall of patriot hearts, to be crushed 
by the all-conquering power of Rome;® both country and 

1 Keim, 1. 316. 2 Hausrath, 1. 12; Graetz, 3. 395. 

3 The character of the people is seen in the very great honor paid by them to 
the memory of Elijah; see this eloquently set forth in Hausrath, 1. 374. 

4 Keim, 1. 312. 

5 Besides the poets mentioned, Mary the mother of Christ should be named 
as possessed of the rarest poetical gifts. 

® Schneckenburger, p. 233, ‘‘ Das Land fiel als Opfer der messianischen Idee, 
welche es gegeniiber der Weltmacht Rom’s realisiren wollte. Es war als ob die 


ganze Kraft des Judenthums an Einen Ort zusammengedriingt worden wire, 
um es mit Einem Schlage zu vernichten.” 
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people, one may say with truth, fitly chosen of God as the 
training place of those men — Master and disciples — who 
were to move the world; the proper soil in which first to 
plant the seeds of that truth which was destined, ere long, 
to be spoken by eloquent lips in the pulpits of Cesarea, ~ 
Antioch, Constantinople, and Rome. 


ARTICLE 111. 


BAPTISM OF INFANTS, AND THEIR CHURCH- 
MEMBERSHIP? 


BY REV. G. F. WRIGHT, ANDOVER, MASS. 


THERE are some who regard the subject of this Article as 
puerile, and pertaining to the mere externals of religion —a 
question which is scarce worthy the attention of masculine 
intellect at any time, least of all after it has been worn so 
threadbare as this is supposed to have been. If any such 
read as far as this, we trust they will read two or three sen- 
tences more. For we would remind them that it is the part 
neither of humility nor of wisdom to treat as unworthy of 
our notice any question which has stirred the Christian world 
so profoundly as this has done. For oftentimes the impor- 
tance of a subject does not appear on the surface, but in its 
connections with truths that are underneath it, and which it 
represents. 

It will be found, on close inspection, that the question of 
baptism connects itself with one’s whole system of divinity. 
Infant baptism, as we regard it, is a sacrament which has 
objective significance, and into which is compressed one half 
the New Testament theology. Theology is taught by it. 


1 It is well to caution the reader that the design of this Article is logical and 
philosophical rather than historical or exegetical. In the succeeding Number 
of the Bibliotheca Sacra, we will present a comparative survey of the modern 
views that have prevailed with respect to the connection existing between Bap- 
tism and Regeneration. For the early history of the rite, and its exegetical 
foundation, the reader must be referred to the standard treatises on the subject. 

Vou. XXXI. No. 122. 34 
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The faith of the church is expressed in it. The favor of 
God is pledged in connection with it. It is the symbolic 
language in which the faith of the church may rise to its 
highest degree of strength. That faith, where it is faith, and 
᾿ not superstition, places the baptized person in such relations 
to God’s plan of operations, that God can wisely, and will, 
according to his promise, do more to secure his salvation 
than he otherwise could. 

In the economy of grace, prayer for the salvation of men 
puts them in the way of receiving more abundant ministra- 
tions of the Spirit. Infant baptism is, on the part of parent 
and church, a confession, a prayer, a pledge, and a hope, em- 
embodied in one sacrament. It is a confession of the uni- 
versal reign of sin, except where grace abounds, a prayer for 
the regenerating power of the Holy Spirit, a pledge of faith- 
fulness in Christian nurture, and a monument of the hope 
that the prayer will be answered, and that, through the divine 
blessing, the nurture will accomplish its designed results. As 
being the most objective and public expression of this faith 
that can be made on the part of the parent and the church, 
God, on his part binds himself in this act more than in any 
other, to fulfil his promise, and bestow peculiar blessings 
upon the children thus consecrated to him. Not that we can 
presume upon the conversion of all on the mere fact of their 
having been baptized. But we can safely presume that where 
infant baptism is properly defined and held up before the 
church, and is intelligently practised, children will have, in 
the first place, on the whole, better Christian nurture, as a 
result of the influence of this ordinance on the parents and the 
church ; and, in the next place, will, in answer to the baptismal 
prayer and the prayers that are incited by the rite, have more 
of the gracious influences of the Spirit. So that where super- 
stition has not taken the place of intelligent faith in the 
maintenance of the rite, we may address baptized children, as 
probably resisting greater light than others so long as they 
remain in their sins. 

Our position is not that the baptism of an infant, when 
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unaccompanied with faith or pledge ot faithfulness on the 
part of those solemnizing the rite, avails anything for the 
infant. It certainly does not; for that is baptism with bap- 
tism left out. Nor do we say that it is impossible to connect 
with the rite such errors of doctrine as to make it a hinderance, 
rather than a help, to the progress of the gospel. Nor do 
we confine the influence of the baptism to the person bap- 
tized. But it is, we maintain, naturally adapted to secure a 
general interest in the religious culture of the young. Its 
right use makes the conversion of all the children in a com- 
munity more probable, whether baptized or not, though not in 
equal degree. 

It is to be confessed, however, that infant baptism is a 
sacrament that has been greatly abused. There is, in many 
quarters, a dangerous tendency to ascribe a magical effect to 
the rite. It is to be hoped that the Baptists will not cease 
their protest against this tendency, till it shall have entirely 
disappeared. In their attempts to give an intelligible sig- 
nificance to the sacrament of baptism we bid them a hearty 
God-speed. 

At the same time, we cherish the hope that some of us 
can give, and have given them valuable assistance, and still 
have maintained the propriety and importance of applying the 
rite to infants. We do not yet despair of harmonizing all 
parties on what may be called for convenience the New Eng- 
land view of infant baptism. But in speaking of our view 
as the “ New England view,” we do not mean to imply that 
it has not prevailed in other places, or that it originated here, 
but only that here it has had its typical development,-and has 
had freer scope for its exercise than anywhere else.1 Nor do 


1 See the testimony of Dr. Hodge below (p. 286). What we call here for 
brevity and convenience the “ New England view,” accords in the main with 
that prevailing among the Independents of England and the Presbyterians, 
especially the New School branch, of this country. The Methodists accord with 
it also, so far as the connection of the baptism of a child, and his church-mem- 
bership is concerned, though the Arminian tendencies would lead them toa 
different statement of reasons for the baptism of a child.—See Dr. Whedon, 
in Methodist Quarterly Review for January, 1873, pp. 132-134. 
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we wish to imply that it is not the scriptural view. - For we 
are confident that the New England filter has not stopped any- 
thing but the figments of false philosophy that had attached 
themselves to the conception of infant baptism. 

We would premise, still further, that we have no new 
revelation on the subject, and cannot be expected, at this late 
day in the discussion, to shed any new light but such as shall 
come from a wider collation of views, and a more explicit 
statement of the doctrine that underlies the practice of our 
churches upon the subject than is to be found in ordinary 
treatises. 


I. STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION. 


The view of infant baptism which we hold, and here defend, 
is as follows: (a) Infant baptism is significant of the univer- 
sal need of regeneration ; and (b) of the hope, resting on the 
covenant of God, that children dedicated to the Lord, nurtured 
in faithful Christian families, and watched over by a faithful 
church, will be regenerated ; but (c) it leads to a confusion of 
thought and a perversion of the rite to call baptized children 
“church members,” until they give some,positive signs of 
regeneration, and make public profession of Christ. 

It will be in order here, as preliminary to the main discus- 
sion, to consider the views that have prevailed regarding the 
significance of baptism in general. It will be found that up 
to a certain point all parties agree. All unite in saying that 
baptism symbolizes man’s need of regeneration. Baptism 
embodies in permanent and impressive symbol the teaching 
of the Saviour, that “ except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” 

Beyond this, Christians are divided into three classes, ac- 
ccording as they hold that baptism should signify (a) that 
regeneration takes place at the instant of baptism, (b) that it 
probably has taken place previous to baptism, (c) that parents, 
church, and God are brought into such covenant relations in 
the intelligent solemnization of the rite of infant baptism that 
the person baptized probably will be regenerated. 
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The Greek church,} the Roman Catholic,? the Lutheran,? 
and the High Church Episcopalian‘ hold that in the case of 
infants, regeneration is contemporaneous with the act of bap- 
tism. Yet it must be confessed that their explanations, if 
they were only understood, often remove much of the prac- 
tical difference between their views and those here defended. 
By reducing the word “ regeneration” to its minimum of sig- 
nificance, they would often make the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration comparatively harmless, were it not that the idea 
of regeneration in the minds of common people does not, and 
ought not to admit of much reduction. Again, by holding 
that we can fall from grace, those of Arminian tendencies 
can, after the analogy of a counter-irritant in medicine, in 
some measure counteract the one error by introducing another. 
The doctrine is thus sometimes rendered almost entirely 
harmless, by speaking of baptismal regeneration as a germ, 
dependent for its power of development on future conditions 
and circumstances which are contingent. In this case, the 
harmlessness comes from almost wholly emptying the words 
of their meaning. If they would only stay empty, as they fall 
on the ear of the ordinary hearer, the harm would be negative, 
rather than positive. But there is the difficulty. 

In addition to those mentioned above as holding to baptis- 
mal regeneration, we should mention also the denomination 
called Campbellites® who are understood to maintain, though 
from a point of view quite different from that of the others 
enumerated, that baptism has something more than the “ ne- 
cessity of a precept”’ with regard to regeneration. In their 
view, submission to the ordinance of baptism is that crown- 
ing act of faith or obedience which is in ordinary cases an 
indispensable prerequisite to the new birth. And so they 
make regeneration synchronize with baptism. 

But, as it is not in the province of this Article to enter into 
an extended discussion of the errors of the ritualistic view 
of baptism, we will pass on to the ordinary views of Baptists 


1 See in the next Number of the Bibliotheea Sacra, p.548sq. 2 Ibid. p. 550. 
ὃ Thid. p. 551 sq. 4 Thid. p. 554 sq. § Ibid. p. 575. 
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upon the relation of baptism to regeneration. Our state- 
ments now have reference solely to the views of Baptists 
regarding the proper subjects of baptism; we have now noth- 
ing to do with the mode of baptism. The central idea of Bap- 
tists upon this subject is that persons must give in their life 
and profession visible signs of having been regenerated, before 
they are proper subjects of baptism, and that baptism initiates 
them into the visible church.! Baptists do not hold that the 
applicant for baptism must give infallible signs of regencra- 
tion. But they take that reasonable view of church-member- 
ship which we defend in this Article, viz., that the church is 
to require as the condition of membership a reasonable amount 
of positive evidence that regeneration has taken place, and 
should not rest merely with the negative evidence which 
enables us barely to hope that regeneration may possibly have 
taken place. The preparation of heart which Baptists require 
for baptism is the same with that which we require for church- 
membership. Just here is where we separate. We hold that 
baptism may safely be made to mean more, and ought and 
was designed to mean more, than it can mean when used 
only as an initiatory rite of admission to the visible church. 
We contend that by applying baptism to infants we make the 
rite more significant and valuable than it can be while con- 
fining it to adults, and that we may without great difficulty 
guard it against the perversions of ritualism, and can thereby 
secure greater conformity to the analogies of the divine 
government and the exigencies of human experience. Our 
view is that baptism, as applied to infants, is to be significant 
not of what takes place at the instant of the performance of 
the rite, nor of what has probably taken place at some previous 
time, but that it is significant of a new birth that needs to 
take place, and which we have reasonable grounds of hop- 
ing will take place, and also of the forces requisite and in 
operation to secure its occurrence. This doctrine of baptism 
carries ἃ much fuller meaning than the others, and avoids the 


1See “A Hand-Book on Christian Baptism” (pp. 8-10), by R. Ingham. 
London, 1865. 
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abuses that are in danger of growing up under either of them, 
and is the view, we are confident, which will more and more 
prevail as close attention is given to the subject. 

We will now more fully state and defend this proposition, 
and consider : | 


TI. WHEREIN Baptists AGREE WITH US. 


We must bear in mind that baptism is a symbol, and, aside 
from its limited natural significance, it expresses only what 
is put into it. The natural import of the rite has no bearing 
on the question whether regeneration has taken place, does 
now take place, or ought and is likely to take place. One 
part of the general argument of immersionists, strangely 
enough, is an argument in favor of infant baptism, for they 
attempt, by insisting on immersion, to get more meaning into 
the symbol. They say that if immersion is not practised we 
are likely to lose the full idea of being buried with Christ in 
baptism. As immersionists would keep the symbol full of 
meaning by adherence to a particular mode of baptism, so we 
can urge with force that we would keep the rite full of mean- 
ing by applying it to particular subjects, viz., children. Pedo- 
baptists contend that the practice of infant baptism has a 
natural tendency to keep alive correct views of, and true faith 
in, God’s covenant promise regarding children. Both immer- 
sionists and pedo-baptists are aiming, though in different 
directions, to prevent the symbol of baptism from being 
robbed of what they suppose to be its natural and distinct 
significance. 

Another thing which weakens the force of the opposition 
of immersionists to our view of infant baptism is the fact 
that they, unless it be the portion of them that hold to 
baptismal regeneration, hold with us, confessedly, that bap- 
tism belongs not to the essence of Christianity, but to its - 
symbolism. With the exception made, Baptists do not con- 
sider immersion essential to salvation ; but, in their view, 
it belongs to the administrative machinery by which true 
views of the gospel are propagated. It has the necessity of 
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precept only. Baptism is, with them, as with us, a form 
through which expression is given to gospel truth. Strenuous 
as they are for their form of baptism, they are still more 
strenuous in their defence of the true doctrine of justification 
on condition of the exercise of individual faith. On their 
own grounds regeneration precedes baptism. This admission 
remands baptism to a place of secondary importance, i.e., it 
compels the acknowledgement that baptism belongs to the 
symbolical language which holds the treasure of the gospel. 
It is of the letter, and not of the spirit of the gospel. This 
appears in their position with regard to close communion. The 
intelligent and consistent defence of close communion does 
not proceed on the supposition that immersed persons are the 
only regenerate believers.1 But they base their refusal to 
invite unimmersed persons to the Lord’s table on the same 
grounds of order and expediency on which other denomina- 
tions refuse to invite unbaptized persons to commune with 
them. The ground of exclusion, in both cases, is, that it is 
necessary for the general interests of the truth that certain 
modes of expressing the truth be preserved and emphasized. 

We come now to the question: What truths are they that 
we need to have preserved and emphasized in the rite of 
baptism ? 

Immersionists say, among other things, that the complete- 
ness of our death to sin, and of our renunciation of the 
works of self-righteousness is to be symbolized by immersion. 
Very well; we have no occasion to dispute this point now; 
we only allege that this can be symbolized as well by infant 
immersion, after the manner of the Greek church, as by the 
immersion of adults. The baptism of adult converts can 
only emphasize the general need of regeneration, plus the 
fact that this particular person gives reasonable ground for 
hope that he has been regenerated. Infant baptism can 
emphasize as well as, and we believe a little better than, adult 
baptism, the general fact that man needs regeneration, and, 


1 See an Article on “ Close Communion,” by Rev. Alvah Hovey, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Newton (Baptist) Theological Seminary. Bib. Sac., Vol. xix. p. 133 sq. 
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at the same time give prominence to other facts more in need 
of emphasis than that a particular person has been regen- 
erated, and which cannot otherwise be sufficiently emphasized. 


1Π. WHat PeEpDO-BAPTISTS ARE AFRAID OF LOSING. 


We are afraid of losing a lively sense of these additional 
facts following, which are symbolized in infant baptism: (1) 
That God’s promises give ground of expectation that a faith- 
ful use of the means of the gospel will probably result in the 
conversion of our children: (2) that childhood presents the 
golden opportunity for the faithful use of the ‘means of re- 
generation ; that faithfulness to our children will tell as 
nowhere else in securing the fruits of grace ; and that unfaith- 
fulness there is fraught with results the most serious con- 
ceivable. These facts regarding the position and condition 
of children deserve 2 monument, we contend, that shall keep 
them in everlasting remembrance. It is true, they may be 
remembered without a monument; but a monument is a 
natural help to the memory that we cannot safely dispense 
with in such a case, especially when one has been provided, 
in infant baptism, so suitable for the purpose, and which, 
though different in form, is genealogically descended from 
the one that was set up when God first revealed to Abraham 
his plan of operating through the family. The rite of infant 
baptism stands as a monument to warn us that the crisis 
through which a human being passes while under the influ- 
ences of home training, is momentous in the extreme. It 
stands, too, as a lighthouse to assure us that we are not in 
unknown seas, but that the help even of God is at hand. No 
other facts stand more in need of being impressed on our 
minds than these. For nothing else does the condition of 
the church call more loudly than for parents who have a vivid 
sense of the perils of the opening years of human existence, 
and who, at the same time, both know where their hope lies 
and, like Abraham of old, count everything else of small im- 
portance compared with the moral and religious impressions 


which they may bequeath to their posterity. If there is not 
Vou. XXXI. No. 122. 35 
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needed a light-house at this point in the divine plan for the 
salvation of men, it is difficult to see where it would be 
needed. Infant baptism, rightly used, is such a light-house 
to warn us of danger, to stimulate us with hope, and to guide 
us into a secure haven. Because some have hung in that light- 
house the wrong-colored light, it need not prevent us from 
seeing in it the true light that lighteth every one that cometh 
into the world. Of one thing we are confident, that it stands 
in the place where it is needed. 

The point at issue between us and the Baptists may be 
stated symbolically, thus : ‘Let A = the doctrine of regenera- 
tion. Let B = the expression of the accomplished fact of 
regeneration, in adult baptism. Let C = an acknowledgment 
of those agencies, both human and divine, natural and gra- 
cious, that co-operate to make it probable that the children of 
faithful Christian parents will be regenerated. The problem 
is, which is the greater, B or C, for A is constant. Which is 
it the more important to have in baptism, A+B or A+C? 
Pedo-baptists contend that B is the smaller quantity, and can 
be more easily supplied by other means; and, inasmuch as 
we cannot keep both B and C in the same ordinance, they 
choose to retain C, and supply B in some other way. 

The child is the typical object of influence. Whatever 
may be done for others in the way of conferring spiritual 
blessings upon them can be done with a greater degree of 
certainty and in fuller measure for the child. The whole 
dependence of childhood and the whole constitution of the 
family indicate this fact, so far as natural forces are con- 
cerned. It is a very impressive fact that in infant baptism 
we acknowledge that natural influences are not enough, but 
that we need, and have ground to hope for, the divine aid in 
making these influences effectual for salvation. 

Properly to set forth and emphasize this ground of hope 
in the promises of God is more vital to the interests of the 
church, we contend, than to emphagize unduly the fact sym- 
bolized by adult baptism. And there is nothing absurd in 
this hope which is symbolized in infant baptism. Even im- 
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. mersionists cherish it. They hope that by prayer and faith- 
ful instruction they shall render it probable that their children 
will be converted. They hope that by their faith their children 
will be put in more favorable circumstances with reference to 
the Spirit’s influences than they would be in were it not for 
the parents’ faith. Now, there is nothing absurd in the sup- 
position that the baptism of an infant, as expressive of the 
collective faith of those administering the rite, may, in the 
economy of God’s kingdom place the subject in more favor- 
able conditions than he would otherwise be in. God may 
respond to the faith that is expressed through a symbol as 
as well as to that which is expressed in words. And we can 
easily conceive that this faith for the conversion of children 
may rise to a higher point of assurance through the concrete 
expression of it in infant baptism, than can be attained in any 
other way. Infant baptism is more objective in its form, 
and so in the economy of salvation may be more import- 
ant. For infant baptism, when viewed with unprejudiced 
eyes, carries a profounder confession of man’s need of regen- 
eration than adult baptism. When an adult is baptized, our 
attention is directed to the condition of a single individual 
of the race, who has been tried and has fallen under the 
curse of the law. When an infant is baptized, we are brought 
face to face with the general fact of depravity. This indi- 
vidual, though not yet having committed actual sin, still has 
a nature such that we are sure he will sin and will need 
regeneration. Here, certainly, is a profounder and fuller 
expression of the orthodox belief in depravity than is made 
in adult baptism. It is more significant to baptize the spring 
from which the river flows than to baptize the stream at any 
point in its course below ; for the impurities of the river may 
be accidental and occasional, which have flowed in on surface 
tributaries, but the impurities of the spring have come out of 
the ground, and are original and universal. 

No stronger testimony can be borne to one’s own need of 
regeneration than to testify, as the parent and the church do 
in the rite of infant baptism, that their children, who may 
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not yet have sinned, will certainly sin, and need regeneration. 
With this sense of our need of divine grace, the soul turns 
with inexpressible longings to the covenants which God has 
made with his people. Promises have been made to his 
people and to their children. These promises were sym- 
bolized to the church in the old dispensation in a religious 
rite. Great pains have been taken in numerous ways to 
emphasize the fact of God’s readiness to help us in our 
effort to save our children. Furthermore, as prayer in some 
degree incites us to a right use of the other means necessary 
for the accomplishment of the ends desired, so the intelligent 
practice of an objective rite like infant baptism in still greater 
degree may incite to the use of the right means at the best 
time and place for securing the end at which it aims, viz., the 
regeneration of the soul. Its monumental position at the open- 
ing of human responsibility we believe to be of the greatest 
importance. The faith exercised through it in that position, 
and the duties encouraged by it in connection with that period 
of moral receptivity, are tangible advantages, which it would 
seem that even those who challenge us to show what good it 
does to baptize an infant ought to appreciate.! 


1 See Rev. W. H. H. Marsh’s Interrogations in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. 
xxix. p. 696. To his first question, “ Do all, do a majority, of these baptized 
children become Christians ?” we reply : If in these he includes Greeks, Roman 
Catholics, and high Lutherans, in one body with Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalists, we should not prejudice our cause to answer with him, No. 
But if the question be confined to those children who are baptized in what we 
regard the right faith, we think we could answer that a majority of them do 
become manifestly regenerate. When, however, we attempt to use statistics, it 
must be confessed, on both sides, that they are not, except in very general 
limits, a reliable indication of the causes that have produced the facts which 
they tabulate. In securing a given number of conversions in a given period of 
time, there are so many causes in operation that it is well nigh impossible to 
trace out the influence of one like infant baptism in all its ramifications. Even 
if Baptists had the statistics to show that their children as a class were as likely 
to be converted as those of Pedo-baptists, it would not prove their point; for 
Baptists have thus far been under the peculiar stimulus to activity that arises 
from their position as separatists. They are, perhaps, incited to good works by 
their challenge to the rest of Christendom. Thus the general practice of infant 
baptism in surrounding denominations might have more influence in account- 
ing for their facts than they suppose ; while, if all should be induced to neglect 
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Now, if it be said that opponents of infant baptism keep hold 
of all these promises of the covenant, we are ready to grant 


or oppose infant baptism, the general change in regard to the operation of grace 
in connection with family piety might be disastrous. It would be, however, 
something for us to show, in answer to the Baptists, that the prospects of our 
children were not damaged by infant baptism ; for in their view the application 
of the rite to children is such a perversion of it, that its influence must be 
likely to poison the whole body into which it is introduced. So that, if the 
Baptists concede that regeneration is as much a characteristic of our Congrega- 
tional church-membership as of their own ; and, if they concede that we secure 
the regeneration of as large a proportion of our children as they, it is as much 
in place for us to ask them to show wherein the practice of infant baptism has 
done us harm, as for them to ask us wherein it has helped us. We do not place 
much confidence in any statistics that have been gathered; but that must not 
‘ hinder us from presenting what we have, and at the same time indicating what 
statistics might throw some light on the subject. It would aid us to know: (1) 
How large a proportion of the children in the country are baptized. (2) How 
large a proportion of these are under the care of evangelical churches. (3) How 
large a proportion of unbaptized children have the benefits of early home religious 
training. (4) What proportion of persons admitted to evangelical churches 
were baptized in infancy. (5) What proportion of those admitted to Baptist 
churches were brought up in Christian families. (6) What proportion of the 
accessions to all evangelical churches had the advantages of Christian home 
education. When accurate statistics are gathered for a considerable period on 
all these points, the figures will be manageable. As it is, there are so many un- 
known quantities present that we must proceed with caution when we attempt to 
reason inductively from them. Pedo-baptists take the position of true conser- 
vatism. We will follow our reasoning from the nature of the case as found in 
the constitution of the family and the scripture history and promises and com- 
mands, until some one shows clearly, by counter arguments or facts, that our 
long-established position is untenable. Arguments and facts led us, long ago, 
to abandon the position that mere baptism was so sufficient a guaranty of re- 
generation that it would be safe to throw upon the church the burden of proving 
that an applicant for admission to the church, who had been baptized in infancy, 
had not been regenerated. From that other position, in which Congregation- 
alists have been intrenched for now well nigh three hundred years, and to which 
the majority of Methodists and Presbyterians in this country have come, they 
are not yet dislodged, and, if we mistake not, are likely to see, if they do not 
now see, that they should not be dislodged. With the protest against its being 
anything but tentative, we present the following statistics. See Congregational 
Quarterly, Vol. xv. p. 180: 

From 1859 to 1873, fourteen years, there were 174,607 additions to the Con- 
gregational churches in this country by profession. Of these, 77,803 were 
baptized at the time of their admission, leaving 96,804 who had been baptized 
in their infancy. When, now, we take into account the fact that a large mi- 
nority of our members, take the country through, do not practise infant baptism, 
as the periodical wail in our various State Conferences over the neglect of the 
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it; but we say that they hold on to them with needless diffi- 
culty, i.e., they are trying to hold on to them by main strength, 
when there is a natural ally in the rite of infant baptism. 


ordinance shows, and when we take into account the large number of outsiders 
whose children we are making such strenuous endeavors to interest and convert 
in our Sabbath-schools and by revival efforts, it is a significant fact that four 
sevenths of the additions to our churches by profession were of those who had 
been baptized in infancy. 

Still more striking are the statistics for the year 1859, when the fruits of the 
remarkable revivals of the previous year were gathered in. There were then 
25,202 additions by profession, of whom 14,471 had been baptized in infancy. 
That is, in a year of revivals, when, if ever, those outside of Christian families 
would be moved,' three fifths of the converts had been baptized in infancy, 
besides the large number who had been trained under the general influences of 
churches that observe this rite, and must have formed no inconsiderable portion 
of the remainder. 

For earlier, less general, but in many respects more specific, attempts at 
ascertaining the extent to which infant baptism in New England churches in- 
creased the probability of conversion, see the next Number of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra (p. 570); also, Doctrinal Tract, No. 35, on Infant Baptism. — Amer- 
ican Doctrinal Tract Society; also, “ Infant Baptism Illustrated.” — Massa- 
chusetts Sunday-School Society, 1843 [By Asa Bullard, D.D.], in which a 
large number of exceedingly interesting and impressive facts are gleaned, 
tending to show that conversions, in Congregational parishes, among those 
baptized when children are very far in excess of their relative number. For 
example, from the reports to the Massachusetts Sunday-School Society, in 
1837, it appears there were four hundred and fourteen conversions in forty-seven 
schcsls ; two hundred and seventy-two of these were baptized in infancy. The 
next year, out of eight hundred and eleven conversions, in sixty-four schools, 
four hundred and ninety-three were baptized in infancy. In 1840, three fourths 
of the converts had been baptized in infaney. In 1841, of eight hundred and 
eighty-two converts in eighty-seven schools reporting, five hundred and sixty 
were baptized in infancy. Of eighty-seven pious students connected with 
Amherst College, Massachusetts, in 134], sixty-eight had pious parents, and 
sixty were baptized in infancy. Of one hundred and ten students in Andover 
Theological Semifary, 1841, ninety-four had pious mothers, and eighty-four 
were baptized in infancy (p. 24). 

The point that we believe to be incontrovertible is, that home Christian nurture 
increases vastly the probabilities of future regeneration. This fact points to 
the family as pre-eminently God’s institution for the perpetuation of religious 
faith. Whatever may be our philosophy about it, this no onecan deny. What 
we affirm is, that it is in accordance with all analogy that God should have in 
his church a monument reminding us of it. Such we believe infant baptism 
is. We fear, if we give it up, we shall gradually lose sight of the momentous 
truths which it symbolizes. We may go safely so far as to say that we by these 
statistics, rebut the objection of the Baptists that infant baptism deadens our solic- 
itude for the conversion of children, and so diminishes its probability. 
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They are trying to do by hand what God has provided 
machinery to do. This argument, as we have said, is the 
same as that with which they ply us in regard to the neglect 
of immersion. For they admit that we may keep the true 
idea of being buried with Christ in baptism, even though we 
baptize by sprinkling; but they aver we do so with unneces- 
sary and perilous difficulty. We are aware that just here we 
shall be met with the objection that infant baptism naturally 
leads to the error of baptismal regeneration, and so, though 
good machinery, is too dangerous to use. 
We will show therefore in the next place : 


IV. How we Keep WHAT THE Baptists FEAR WE ARE GOING 
To LOSE. 


It will be seen that we guard against the evil of an unre- 
generate church-membership; (a) by our definition of bap- 
tism, viz., the application of water, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, as symbolical of the universal need of 
regeneration, plus the hope that through the faithful use of 
means the promise of God will secure this regeneration ; 
(0) by the practice of our churches of refusing to consider 
baptized children members of the church in full, till they 
have given credible evidence of regeneration. Then their 
public identification with a body that believes in and prac- 
tises the rite of baptism becomes a confession of all that 
baptism signifies. In some churches, it has been the com- 
mendable practice of publicly asking the candidate, on his 
admission to the church, if he now accepts the baptism by 
which he was consecrated to the Lord as his own act.1_ Such 
a practice would guard still further against the danger here 
indicated, and would impress the significance and importance 
of the rite. But still that only states explicitly what is always 
in our churches implicitly contained in the act.? 

On the other hand, some will ask: “ What advantage, 

1 See Confession of Faith in use in the church at Old Cambridge, Mass. 

2 For a detailed statement of the views of New England Congregationalists 


on the significance of infant baptism, both in regard to regeneration and 
church-membership, see next Number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, p. 558-575. 
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then, hath the Jew; or, what profit is there of circumcis- 
ion,” if the child is not made thereby absolutely a member 
of the church? We answer: “ Much every way; chiefly 
because that unto them were committed the oracles of God.” 
It is something to be constantly reminded of the promises 
of God in connection with our confession of the curse of 
the fall. And, furthermore, the very indefiniteness of the 
promise, as the view of infant baptism here defended pre- 
sents it, is calculated to guard all parties concerned against 
a fatalistic confidence in baptism as a magical rite, or, as the 
Catholics would say, an opus operatum, which does not prop- 
erly respect the free-agency of man. Here there is, again, a 
very close analogy to the generally received doctrine concern- 
ing the effects of prayer, or the presentation of the word, in 
the work of securing the salvation of men. The use of these 
means for the conversion of men does not render their con- 
version certain, but it does render it more probable. ἡ 

As we have said, the child, both in his natural condition 
and in his relation to God’s covenant, is the most hopeful 
object for whom we can exercise faith. If properly exercised 
by parents and churches for their children, there is a nearer 
approach to a certainty of securing conversion than in any 
other case. Perhaps we may say, if the faith and nurture 
are perfect, conversion is certain. While it cannot be un- 
important that the church is reminded of the golden oppor- 
tunity by such a rite as that of infant baptism, yet it is 
important that all parties concerned be warned that baptism 
is not a magical operation, but a rational exercise of faith, 
which regards the free-will of all parties concerned.} 

Here it is that we take issue with those who would call 


110 will be seen, on a careful study of the subject, that this idea of uncertainty 
enters with a good degree of prominence into both the Calvinistic and the 
Arminian view of baptism. As Calvinists hold that those who are elected will 
certainly be saved, but warn every one of the uncertainty of his election ; while 
Arminians hold that all are elected, but it is uncertain who of them will perse- 
vere; so Calvinists hold that all who are regenerated will certainly persevere 
to the end, but they allow of no infallible sign of regeneration —least of all do 
they call baptism an infallible sign; while those Arminians who hold to bap- 
tismal regeneration, as most of them do, temper their certainty of regeneration 
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children members of the church by virtue of their baptism. 
The Baptists and we hold the same theory of the visible 
church, viz., that it is composed of those who give credible 
evidence of being regenerate, and publicly profess that they 
believe themselves to be so. Or, in the words of Dr. Dexter, 
“A true church must be composed of those who believe 
themselves to be, and publicly profess to be, Christians.” ! 
Or, still better, in the words of Dr. Punchard, “ A visible 
Christian church is a voluntary association of professed 
Christians, united together by a covenant for the worship 
of God and the celebration of religious ordinances.”? By 
*‘ voluntary,” he says, he does not mean that persons are not 
under obligation to join it, but that, in doing this, “it is 
essential that every person should act freely under the in- 
fluence of motives, and that no circumstances of birth, no 
civil law, no ecclesiastical regulations, should be thought 
sufficient to constitute a church, or entitle a person to 
church-membership.” 

We object. to calling baptized children members of the 
church. But it is not because we do not consider them as 
sustaining any relation tothe church. For (if we understand 
these writers) we agree, in the main, with what Mr. Grout,3 


by the view that it is a very easy matter to fall from grace and make it 
entirely void. ‘Thus the two views may be so stated to trained minds that their 
practical effect will be the same. And when we say that if the faith and nurture 
is perfect the conversion of the child would be certain, there is always the un- 
certainty about the perfection of those exercises on the part of the church., 

1See “Congregationalism, What it is,” etc., pp. 26-29. By Henry M. 
Dexter (3d ed., Boston, 1871). 

2 “View of Congregationalism,” etc., pp. 37,38. By George Punchard (2d ed., 
Andover, 1844). 

8 Mr. Grout, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. xxviii. (p. 288 sq.), while advocating 
the church-membership of baptized children, says that they are not to be admitted 
to the Lord’s supper till their mental and spiritual development is such that they 
presumably discern the Lord’s body, and so do not partake unworthily. Until 
a credible profession, also, they are to be debarred from the baptism of their 
children, and from participating in the management of the spiritual affairs of 
the church, and are freed from the damnatory discipline of the church. What 
he supposes they are entitled to is, “careful and prayerful instruction, advice, 
remonstrance, a kind, parental teaching and training in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord ” (p. 299). 

Vor. XXXI. No. 122. 36 
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Dr. Armstrong,! Dr. Bushnell, Dr. Stearns, Dr. Wardlaw, 
Dr. Dwight, and the authors of the Cambridge Platform, 
with others,? say about the rights of baptized children. But 
they have said it in an unusual way, which tends to confusion 
of thought. They have called baptized children members of 
the church, indeed, but with so many adjectives before and 
after that they are compelled to use as many more adjectives 
to get the real meaning of church-member back into the word 
when they apply it in the strict sense. They say baptized chil- 
dren are “ potential,” or “ inchoate,” or “ infant” members, or 
are members “ in some sort,’’ or “ in a very qualified sense.” 
In so doing, they have given such a generic meaning to the 
word “ member” that you can make no practical use of it, 
without an adjective joined to it, defining the species. The 
word becomes about as definite as the word “ vertebrate ” 
would be in defining man. It states one thing; but that one 
thing is so general that crocodiles and dodos and gorillas 
are included in it, as well as men. And so, by a similar 
reduction of the meaning of the word “ member,” it is made 
to include everybody for whom the church has any sort of 
responsibility, even excommunicated members. So when we 
wish to speak of the real thing of membership, we have to 
say, “members in full,” or in “complete standing,” or 
“actual members,” or “adult members.”? If, now, we make 


1 Dr. George D. Armstrong, in “ The Doctrine of Baptisms” (New York, 
1857), while defending infant church-membership, says: ‘“‘ The visible church 
being, by God’s appointment, his school, the essential right of membership — 
the only right which is necessarily implied in affirming the church-membership 
of a person — is the right to instruction ‘in all things which God hath com- 
manded’” (p. 247). He adds, further on, that only believing members have a 
right to partake of the Lord’s supper. 

2 See next Number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, p. 558-571 

8 Dr. Pusey (Tract No. 67, p. 22, London, 1836) has some characteristic 
remarks on the meaning of the term ‘“‘ members of Christ.” He says: “When 
people explain ‘members of Christ’ to be ‘members of Christ’s church,’ and that 
to mean ‘members of his visible church, or of the society of men called Chris- 
tians,’ a description in itself the highest and most glorious, and the source of 
every other blessing, is made equivalent to a mere outward admission into a 
mere outward assembly of men.” Dr. Pusey evidently has in view, when he 
speaks of membership in the church, participation in the benent of the general 
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the word “member”: synonymous with communicant, all 
these writers would see what they wanted to say, and say it 
so that we should all understand it. The confusion and 
apparent disagreement come in through a lack of dis- 
crimination in the use of terms. If we will only agree to 
use the word “ church-membership” in its natural and most 
generally accepted significance, as descriptive of the posi- 
tion of one who is entitled to all the rights and privileges of 
church ordinances and fellowship and care, it is very easy 
to augment or diminish the other relations of which we wish 
to speak. There are, for example, official members, and 
male members, who have the responsibility of governing the 
church. There are members under censure, from whom 
some of the privileges are withheld for a time. There are 
excommunicated members, who are not now members at all, 
but were members once, and have been cut off. Thus it will 
be seen that the strong language which Dr. Horace Bushnell 
and others use, in reference to the cruelty of refusing to 
regard baptized children as church members previous to 
credible evidence of conversion, and the public profession of 
it, wholly misses the mark. He fails, in this case, to under- 
stand the ordinary usages of our churches. For it is not 
true that we or the Baptists do, or that we say we do, cast 
off our children from the solicitous care of the church, when 
we teach them, as best God gives us grace to do, that they 
must give signs of regeneration before they present themselves 
to unite with the visible church. Thus Dr. Bushnell says,} 
that, as all colts are horses, and all lambs are sheep, “ so 
children are all men and women, and if there is any law of 
futurition in them to justify it, may be fitly classed as believ- 
ing men and women...... The conception, then, of this mem- 
bership is that it is a potentially real one; that it stands, for 


influence of Christianity. He has in view rather the invisible, than the visible 
church. The visible church is, as we view it, an organization for the preservn- 
tion and dissemination of Christianity. Christianity is, so to speak, sold by 
sample. The church is before the world as a witness of the divine power that 
is granted to her. 

1 Christian Nurture pp. 166, 167 (New York, 1861). 
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the present, in the faith of the parents and the promise which 
is to them and their children; and that on this ground they 
may well enough be accounted believers, just as they are 
accounted potentially men and women. Then, as they come 
forward into maturity, it is to be assumed that they will come 
forward into faith, being grown in the nurture of faith, and 
will claim for themselves the membership into which they 
were before inserted.” He says! of the exclusion of children 
from the church till they give evidence of conversion, that in 
this view Christianity “ gives to little children the heritage 
only of Cain, requiring them to be driven out from the pres- 
ence of the Lord, and grow up there among the outside crew 
of aliens and enemies.” 

Dr. Hodge makes a somewhat similar lamentation :? “ Such 
attempts [i.e. to limit church-membership to those who are 
presumptively and visibly regenerate] are not only futile, 
they are seriously injurious. They contravene the plan of 
God. They exclude from the watch and care of the church 
multitudes whom he commands his people to look after and 
cherish. In confining the visible church to communicants, 
it unchurches the great majority even of the seed of the 
faithful.” Again : 8 “ Do let the little ones have their names 
written in the Lamb’s book of life, even if they afterwards 
choose to erase them. Being thus enrolled Ὧν be the 
means of their salvation.” 

Upon this view we have to remark, farther, that great evil 
is wrought by pressing too closely physical and _ political 
analogies in explanation of religious truth. Baptism is not a 
germ that has an absolute law of futurition in it. Its futuri- 
tion is contingent, among other things (if not in God’s sight, 
at any rate in ours) on the faithfulness of the church and 
family in which the child is reared, and on the will of the child 
itself. A colt will certainly develop into some sort of a horse. 
But it would not be safe or honest to recommend him and sell 
him as a reliable horse for family use, till he has given some 


1 Christian Nurture, p. 170. 2 Systematic-Theology, Vol. iii. p. 577. 
8 Ibid. p. 588. 
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visible signs of having been well trained and of having taken 
the training kindly. Thus, we believe, it is unsafe and untrue 
and cruel to the persons themselves to encourage even bap- 
tized children in the belief that they are regenerate, before 
they give some other signs of regeneration than mere nega- 
tive morality. We may be able to make such calculations in 
the millennium, when family faith and training are perfect, 
but certainly we cannot do it now. Unless we hold to bap- 
tismal regeneration, or to that ultra Calvinism that ends in 
Universalism,} we cannot say that “little ones have their 
names written in the Lamb’s book of life” by virtue of their 
baptism. It is also hardly just to assume that the practice 
of our churches in this matter implies that the children of 
the church are not under our watch and care, and that we 
thereby deaden our solicitude for their salvation. It rather 
has a natural tendency to intensify our solicitude; for it 
keeps prominent before parents and children, church and 
world, the certain and universal reign of sin, except where 
grace abounds, and it leads us to seek for that grace, and 
watch for its manifestations with a solicitude that is impos- 
sible where communities are under the sedative influences of 
a ritualistic or fatalistic view of the effects of baptism. 

It is best for us just here briefly to state the grounds 
upon which we urge that the church should require some- 
thing more than a mere profession of faith as a condition 
of membership. This is all the more necessary since Dr. 
Hodge in the third volume of his Systematic Theology has 
recently made so vigorous an attempt to demolish what he 
calls the theory and practice of the “ Independents or Con- 


1 A writer in the Biblical Repertory (1861, p. 688) says: “It [infant baptism] 
is to us a formal and public consecration of our children to God, an expression 
of our faith in his covenant promise, and an emblematic representation of their 
need of purification and of the nature of the Spirit’s work...... We ought to 
ORF, «0.0 010 These children belong to God. The seal of his covenant has been 
applied to them...... Such is our confidence in him, that, while we cannot 
and could not presume to limit him as to time, place, or manner of their con- 
version, yet we firmly believe in the reality of his covenant, and that, after using 
them for his glory here, he will bring them into his heavenly kingdom at last.” 
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gregationalists.’! The principles which he attributes to 
them, and combats, are thus stated by him :? first, “ That the 
ehurch consists of the regenerate.”’ This, we remark, is a 
very ambiguous statement. Does he mean by church “ visi- 
ble church,” or “ invisible”? Does he mean by regenerate 
actually regenerate or apparently regenerate? If he means 
that the visible church should consist only of those who give 
reasonable evidence to men of being regenerate, he has said 
just what we hold, and what he himself would not be pre- 
pared to deny. The second principle imputed to us is, 
“that a particular church consists of a number of true 
believers united together by mutual covenant.” The only 
addition we would make to this would be the insertion of 
ἐς presumably ”’ before “true believers.”” We by no means 
hold, as Dr. Hodge seems to imply in many places, that we 
can reach absolute perfection in sifting out the true from the 
false. The third principle imputed to us is, “ that no one 
should be admitted to church-membership who did not give 
credible evidence of being a true child of God,”’ and that “they 
understood by credible evidence, not such as may be believed, 
but such as constrains belief.” Here we remark the word 
“ constrains ”’ is ambiguous as to its degree. These principles, 
he says, “ were brought to this country by the disciples of 
Robinson, and controlled the New England churches for many 
years. They were gradually relaxed when the theory above 
stated [that of the Half-Way Covenant], gained the ascen- 
dency, which it retained until President Edwards published his 
‘Essay,’ which gradually changed the opinions and practice 
of the Congregational churches throughout the land, and to a 
᾿ great extent those of the Presbyterians also.” To this theory 
he objects,? (1) That it is a novelty, (2) It has no warrant 
in scripture either of precept or example. ..... That “ it is 
impossible that they [the apostles] should have examined and 
decided favorably as to the regeneration of each of the five 
thousand persons added to the church in one day in Jerusa- 
lem.” But we reply, (a) that the age of the Reformation 


1 Vol. iii. p. 545. ὁ Ibid. p. 569, 8 Ibid. p. 571. 
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was an age of novelties; (b) that the right to look for signs 
of regeneration before admission to the church, is of pre- 
cisely the same nature with that of bringing forward signs 
of the absence of regeneration regarding those whom the 
church excommunicates. Power of excommunication nobody 
denies the church. In answer, Dr. Hodge says : 1 “ There is 
an obvious inconsistency in having one rule for admission 
into the church and another for continued membership. If 
Christ requires us to reject all whom, in the judgment of 
charity, we are not constrained to believe to be regenerate, 
then he requires us to excommunicate all those of whom this 
belief is not entertained. But no church acts, or can act, on 
that principle.” The simple solution of that difficulty is, we 
respond, that it is easier for an individual to prove a positive 
thing pertaining to his character than it is for a miscellaneous 
body to prove a universal negative regarding him. To with- 
hold fellowship from one till the church has opportunity to 
see convincing, visible signs that he is really one of them, is 
a far milder judgment than to attempt to prove afterwards 
that he is a hypocrite. And as to the examination of the 
five thousand in one day at Jerusalem, it is sufficient to say, 
that it does not require as protracted an examination to ascer- 
tain the genuineness of one’s profession when he makes it in 
the face of old-time prejudices and violent opposition, and at 
the risk of his life, as it does when such a profession is a 
passport to social, commercial, and political promotion. 

(3) Dr. Hodge objects,? that “ the attempt to make the 
visible church consist exclusively of true believers, must not 
only inevitably fail of success, but it must also be productive 
of evil.” He quotes from Cotton Mather® these words: 
“The Lord hath not set up churches only that a few old 
Christians may keep one another warm while they live, and 
then carry away the church into the cold grave with them 
when they die; no, but that they might..... nurse up still 
successively another generation of subjects to our Lord, that 
may stand up in his kingdom when they are gone?” 


1 Vol. iii. p. 577. 2 Ibid. p. 572. ὃ Magnalia, Vol. ii. p. 309. 
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(4) “ Experience proves that it is a great evil to make the 
church consist only of communicants, and to cast out into the 
world, without any of that watch and care which God intended 
for them, all those together with their children, who do not 
see their way clear to come to the Lord’s table.” To this 
we say that nobody supposes we are going to succeed per- 
fectly in keeping unregenerate persons out of the church, or 
in getting all regenerate persons into the church. But we 
hope to approximate nearer to that ideal standard in the first 
_ direction than any of the state churches have ever done, and 
in this hope Dr. Hodge doubtless shares, and in this attempt 
to secure greater purity he would also share, for while he 
objects to requiring “credible evidence” of regeneration in 
candidates for church fellowship, he insists on their making 
a credible profession, i.e., a profession that is not contradicted 
by their walk and conversation.? But the question is, what 
in these times of the Spirit’s enlightenment is a “ credible pro- 
fession?” Credible evidence is required to make a profes- 
sion credible. Shall we by our standard of admission to the 
church encourage men to believe that the mere absence of 
outward immoralities is evidence enough that one’s profession 
is of a faith that will save him? What we hold is, that a man 
does not make a “ credible profession ” of Christian faith till 
he can hope, and in some degree express the hope, that he 
has, among other things, that love of God’s people and of 
God’s word and of prayer, that are very easily seen to be the 
characteristics of a regenerate state. Dr. Hodge’s plan isa 
sure way to make the visible church invisible, by abolishing 
the tests that ordinarily reveal the character of the person. 
It is best, we believe, for all parties, that the communicant 
make such a profession that he shall be judged by a higher 
standard than that of mere negative morality. 

Dr. Joseph Tracy,® speaking of the habit of hoping, under 
such a system as Dr. Hodge proposes, that each communi- 


1 Systematic Theology, Vol. iii. p. 572. 

2 Ibid. p. 575. 

8 The Great Awakening: A History of the Revival of Religion in the Time 
of Edwards and Whitefield (6th ed., Boston Congregational Board), p. 3. 
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cant is a regenerate person, well says: “In order to render 
such hopes possible, it must be held that the difference 
between the regenerate and others is not apparent to men ; 
that regeneration, ordinarily at least, produces no apparent 
change, of which the teachers and rulers of the church may 
expect to find evidence by examination ; and that therefore 
they must regard every one as regenerate, unless some scan- 
dalous offence gives evidence to the contrary. Ministers thus 
situated may preach on the necessity of regeneration, and on 
the evidence of it which every one ought to find in himself, 
and may express their fear that some of their people are not 
yet converted, and urge them to self-examination ; but while 
they are obliged in the most solemn offices of religion to treat 
every one as a real convert, the force of such preaching is at 
least greatly diminished. Unconverted communicants will 
hope that they have passed through that imperceptible change, 
will come to the Lord’s table, and even make their way into 
the ministry. The preaching can scarce fail, in the end, to 
come into harmony with the practice. 

“The New England Puritans believed that when a man is 
‘born again’ a change is wrought in him, of which it is 
possible for him and others to find evidence ; that the regen- 
erate differ from the unregenerate by the possession of some 
substantial good qualities, which must show themselves in 
thought, feeling, and conduct; and they felt bound to treat 
all as unregenerate in whom, on examination, no evidence of 
Christian piety could be found. They therefore admitted 
none to their communion except such as might, in ‘ charitable 
discretion,’ be considered regenerate persons.” 

Dr. Hodge has fallen into the same mistake in regard 
to President Edwards’s positions, that was made by Mr. Wil- 
liams, as will be seen from the following quotation from the 
“Reply to Williams ”:1 “Mr. Williams does very greatly 
misrepresent the opinion I am of, and the principles I main- 
tain in my book in many respects. He says, ‘The whole 
argument, and indeed the whole controversy, turns upon this 


1 Edward’s Works, Vol. i. p. 349 sq. 
Vou. XXXI. No. 122. 37 
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single point, viz., what is that evidence, which, by divine 
appointment, the church is to have of the saintship of those 
who are admitted to the outward privileges of the covenant 
of grace? Mr. Edwards seems to suppose this must be the 
highest evidence a man can give of sincerity; and I appre- 
hend it to be the lowest evidence the nature of the thing will 
admit.’ But this is very strange, since I had particularly 
declared in my stating of the question, that the evidence I 
insisted on was, some outward manifestation that ordinarily 
rendered the thing probable. Which shows that all I insisted 
on was only that the evidence should amount to probability. 
And if the nature of the case will admit of some lower kind 
of evidence than this, or if there be any such thing as a sort of 
evidence that does not so much as amount to probability, then 
it is possible that I may have some controversy with him and 
others about the degree of evidence ; otherwise it is hard to 
conceive how he should contrive to make out a controversy 
with me.” 

It would seem almost as though President Edwards was 
reviewing Dr. Hodge himself in the following quotation : 1 
“ Mr. Williams is abundant in suggesting and insinuating to 
his readers that the opinion laid down in my book is, that 
persons ought not to be admitted to communion without an 
absolute and peremptory determination in those who admit 
them, that they are truly godly ; because I suppose it to be 
necessary that there should be a positive judgment in their 
favor. 

“‘ Here I desire the reader to observe that the word ‘ posi- 
tive’ is used in two senses. (1) Sometimes it is put in opposi- 
tion to doubtful or uncertain; and then it signifies the same as 
certain, peremptory, or assured. But (2) the word ‘ positive’ 
is very often used in a very different sense —not in oppo- 
sition to doubtful, but in opposition to negative. And so 
understood, it signifies very much the same as real or actual. 
vies The reader will easily see that the word ‘ positive,’ 
taken in this sense, is an exceeding different thing from 


1 Works, Vol. i. p. 952. 
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certain or peremptory. ..... Now, it is in this sense I use 
the phrase positive judgment, viz. in opposition to a mere 
negative charity; as I very plainly express the matter, and 
particularly and fully explain myself in stating the question. 
In my Inquiry I have the following words: ‘ By Christian 
judgment I intend something further than a kind of mere 
negative charity, implying that we forbear to censure and 
condemn a man because we do not know but that he may be 
godly, and therefore forbear to proceed on the foot of such 
a censure or judgment in our treatment of him; as we would 
kindly entertain a stranger, not knowing but in so doing we 
entertain an angel or precious saint of God. But I meana 
positive judgment, founded on some positive appearance or 
visibility, some outward manifestation that ordinarily renders 
the thing probable. There is a difference between suspending 
our judgment, or forbearing to condemn, or having some hope 
that possibly the thing may be so, and so hoping the best, 
and a positive judgment in favor of a person. For a having 
some hope only implies that a man is not in utter despair of 
a thing; though his prevailing opinion may be otherwise, or 
he may suspend his opinion.” 

The preface to the Cambridge Platform answers this objec- 
tion in reference to the charge of “ taking no course for the 
gaining and healing and calling in of ignorant and erroneous 
persons whom we refuse to receive into our churches, and so 
exclude them from the remedy of church discipline.” And 
their reasoning applies as well to baptized persons who do 
not give visible signs of regeneration as to unbaptized persons 
in a similar condition. ‘We conceive,” it says, “the re- 
ceiving of them into our churches would rather lose and 
corrupt our churches than gain and heal them. A little 
leaven laid in a lump of dough will sooner leaven the whole 
lump than the whole lump will sweeten it. We find it, 
therefore, safer to square rough and unhewn stones before 
they be laid into the building, rather than to hammer and 
hew them when they lie unevenly in the building. And, 
accordingly, two means we use to gain and call in such as 
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are ignorant and scandalous: (1) The public ministry of the 
word. ..... (2) Private conference and conviction by the 
elders and other able brethren of the church, whom they do 
the more respectfully hearken unto when they see no hope 
of enjoying church fellowship, or participation in the sacra- 
ments for themselves or their children, till they approve their 
judgments to be sound and orthodox and their lives reduced 
to some hope of a godly conversation.” 

That use of baptism and the Lord’s supper which Dr. 
Hodge calls a means of salvation! might as appropriately be 
called the means for preventing self-examination and for 


_ confusing the moral judgments of men; for it has a peculiar 


resemblance to the high ritualistic doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic church, that there is a power in the sacraments 
themselves, aside from what they express. On the other 
hand, we use the Lord’s supper as a means of salvation to 
those who do not partake of it, as well as to those who do, 
by endeavoring to make it a badge of actual regeneration. 
As we use it, the world is invited to regard us and to see if we 
have the actual fruits of a regenerate heart. And when such 
is the standard of criticism for the church, due self-examina- 
tion is more likely to take place before one indulges in a 
hope that he is in a condition of salvation.2 We make the 
church a means of salvation, as well by keeping unworthy 
persons out as by getting the worthy ones in. Those who 
would make of the church, as John Robinson would say, “a 
mingle-mangle ”’ of good and bad are in the way of destroying 
it as any means of grace at all. Our hope lies not in extreme 
views in either direction. We cannot hope, as the world is, 

1 Vol. iii. p. 576. “It is, moreover, not only a duty, but a right, a privilege, 
and a blessing to receive the sacraments of the church. They are divinely 
appointed means of grace. We must have good reasons, if we venture to refuse 
any of our fellow-sinners the use of the means of salvation which Christ has 
appointed. It is to be feared that many have come short of eternal life, who, 
had they been received into the bosom of the church, and enjoyed its guardian 
and fostering care, might have been saved.” 

2 For a delineation of the evils that resulted in New England from the low 


standard of admission to church-membership that prevailed just before Ed- 
wards’s time, see Dr. Tracy, in “ Great Awakening,” p. 7 sq. 
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to secure ἃ visible church that is perfectly pure; but we can 
hope to approximate to that state. We may not hope, 
perhaps, to secure more than eleven true apostles to one 
Judas. But when it comes to pass that a majority of the 
body are Judases, it will be hard to make any true members 
afterwards. If we compare the standard of admission to the 
church to a sieve, the extremes would be, sieves so fine that 
only a few of the minutest particles could get through at all, - 
and sieves so coarse that everything but the loosest trash 
will go through. Neither of these extremes can work well. 
There have been tendencies to the first extreme in some 
quarters of the Puritan camp. Tendencies to the other 
extreme have been very manifest in some communions. - 
The main tendency of Congregational churches has been in 
a direction to avoid the rocks on either side. John Robinson 
protested against practices of communion that all the evan- 
gelical churches in this country now discard. And neither 
he nor his successors have ever been to any great extent 
inclined to excessive, undue rigor in their terms of admission 
to the church. 

We do not claim perfection for the religious life of New 
England, as influenced by Robinson and his coadjutors. It 
has exhibited extravagances in some directions. It has not 
been free from some vagaries of practice and doctrine that 
are to be lamented. Its revivals have been, perhaps, too 
spasmodic. Its course onward has-not been in a line that 
is mathematically straight. It has not developed char- 
acter that has been altogether symmetrical. Symmetry of 
the individual is hardly to be expected when the sinful ten- 
dencies of society are so disproportionate. Here we are 
often made one-sided by our efforts to resist the special 
obstacles that oppose us. Here we are begrimed by the very 
dust we raise in our efforts to do good work. It is not for 
those ages or those sections whose hands have never been 
made callous by the work of great undertakings to criticise 
too sharply. But on the whole, the religious life ‘of New 
England has flowed onward towards the golden future of pro- 
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phetic hope with steady course ; adding, at each stage in its 
progress, a powerful, and in many respects unparalleled, im- 
pulse to the forces that are subduing all things to Christ. 
The valley is long and wide and deep and straight, if the 
stream that made it does wind from side to side in its course. 
We see no reason yet why we should abandon the principle 
defended by Edwards, that none “ ought to be admitted to 
the communion and privileges of members of the visible 
church of Christ, in complete standing, but such as are, in 
profession and in the eye of the church’s Christian judgment, 
godly or gracious persons.” } 


V. ScriptuRE WARRANT FOR INFANT Baptism. 


When, now, we come to consider the scriptural warrant 
for the praciice of infant baptism, we must warn the reader 
that the design of this Article will only admit of the barest 
outline of our argument. And we beg leave to carry into 
the inquiry concerning the Bible warrant the weight of the 
general considerations concerning baptism already established. 
For it should always be borne in mind that it is a most im- 
portant rule of interpretation that language should be inter- 
preted according to the known nature of the subject. All 
our interpretations of the Bible regarding geological, astro- 
nomical, and other kindred subjects are modified by this rule. 
So, likewise, the Bible language concerning free-will and divine 
agency is to be interpreted in harmony with what is otherwise 
known concerning these subjects. It will thus be seen that 
the force we may give to particular passages of scripture which 
bear upon the question in hand will depend somwhat upon our 
agreement regarding this preliminary discussion. We think 
we have shown that infant baptism naturally expresses, 
except in one unimportant particular, all that adult baptism 
does, and a good deal more. What adult baptism expresses 
concerning the need of regeneration, infant baptism expresses 
still more impressively. The hope which the divine promises 
give that the proper use of means will result, through divine 


1 Works, as above, Vol. i. p. 153. 
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grace, in regeneration is expressed in infant baptism, and not 
in adult baptism. This we conceive to be more important 
than the additional idea present in adult baptism, viz., that 
the subject probably has been regenerated. For this last idea 
we can keep prominently enough before the world through our 
forms of admission to the church, and of invitation to the 
Lord’s supper, and through meetings for prayer and religious 
conference. 

With these things clearly in mind, we shall see, perhaps, 
that there is less force than some suppose in the argument 
against infant baptism which is founded on the fact that, in 
apostolic exhortation, faith and repentance are mentioned be- 
fore baptism. For the facts that these are confessedly first 
in importance, and that the address is to adults, and can be 
to no others, naturally account for the form of the exhortation. 

Also, the train of thought pursued above, sends us with 
some degree of momentum, along the line of argument which 
proceeds on the presumption that the covenant that was sym- 
bolized in circumcision would not be left wholly without 
symbol in the new dispensation. There are some lines of 
procedure discernible in the progress of the revelation of the 
Bible that are capable of being established by induction about 
as conclusively as the uniformity of the laws of nature. 

God’s plan to work, in general, through the family institu- 
tion is one of those revealed facts that runs through the 
history, the precepts, and promises of scripture with remark- ἡ 
able persistency and clearness. This plan stands so clearly 
revealed in the Old Testament, and has been so frequently 
dwelt upon that there is no need of anything more than a 
reference to it here. Two passages of scripture will in com- 
bination present our line of argument: “ And if some of the 
branches were broken off, and thou, being a wild olive-tree, 
were graffed in among them, and with them partakest of the 
root and fatness of the olive-tree”” (Rom. xi.17). This sets 
us to asking what is the root and fatness of the olive-tree 
which we may partake of with the Jews. These are, first, 
the offers of salvation through Christ, which were symbolized 
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in the sacrifices of the old dispensation, and which are sym- 
bolized now in the Lord’s supper. Secondly, the covenant of 
God to co-operate with us to secure the salvation of our 
children and other individuals in proportion to our efforts in 
their behalf. This was symbolized in the old dispensation by 
circumcision, and may be symbolized to us in infant baptism. 
The old promise was: “I will establish my covenant between 
me and thee and thy seed after thee in thy generations, for 
an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee and to thy 
seed after thee.” The symbol of this part of the root and 
fatness of the olive-tree Pedo-baptists object to giving up, un- 
less good proof is given that there is a positive command to 
doso. They cannot accept the commands made to unbaptized 
and unregenerate adults to believe and be baptized as proof 
that the baptism of the infant children of believers is robbed 
of its natural significance and forbidden them. 

We cannot but believe that with all the attachment of the 
Jews to the Abrahamic covenant and to its symbol, the 
Jewish Christians would have applied the rite of baptism to 
their children, unless they had been positively forbidden to 
do it. And if they had been discouraged from doing it, there 
would have been in the New Testament history traces of 
rebellion and opposition on that point, as there were about 
giving up circumcision. 

But space forbids us to do more here, than give a passing 
glance at this part of our subject ; and with the single speci- 
men given above of our line of argument we must pass on. 
The nature of the case precludes absolute demonstration ; 
but the line of the foregoing considerations makes it difficult 
for one not to acquiesce in the calm and weighty words 
of Dr. Emmons: “Candor, in this case, will teach every 
person to be satisfied with that kind of evidence which the 
nature of this subject affords, and with the degree of evidence 
which results from the united influence of these moral argu- 
ments.! ..... If there be no direct evidence against infant 
baptism, and some positive evidence in favor of it, then 


1 Works, edited by Dr. Ide (Boston, 1860), Vol. iii. p. 666. 
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every impartial person must, at least, lean towards the 
doctrine, though he meet with some seeming difficulties.” } 


CoNCLUSION. 


(1) Infant baptism naturally signifies that all men are 
sinners in need of regeneration. Adult baptism can signify 
no more upon this point, and indicates this less emphatically 
than infant baptism. (2) Adult baptism may signify that 
the person baptized has been regenerated. This fact, we have 
shown, may be indicated with sufficient clearness by Pedo- 
baptists in their terms of admission to the Lord’s supper. 
(3) Infant baptism may naturally incorporate into its sig- 
nificance the hopes and conditions of the covenant that was 
symbolized in circumcision, which covenant is held to be of 
vital importance by all the churches. It is fulfilling the 
natural ends of the rite to have this additional idea in the 
symbol, and it need not weaken the other idea that is natu- 
rally expressed in baptism. Both the references are to the 
Spirit’s work. We cannot resist the belief that it is of great 
importance to the church to preserve this idea in the symbol, 
together with those precautions against its perversion which 
evangelical Pedo-baptists in America have generally taken. If 
it be true, as to some extent it undoubtedly is, that the baptism 
of infants is greatly neglected, it arises, we believe, from that 
general neglect, so prevalent now-a-days, of serious and 
faithful study of the doctrines on which the church reposes 
her hope. When we come again to a juster appreciation of 
the worth and connections of the revealed doctrines of grace, 
the rite of infant baptism will doubtless have again its 
precious significance, and be restored again to its proper use 
and prevalence. 

And, too, the times are becoming tainted with pernicious 
views concerning the true dignity and importance of the 
mother’s place in society. There has been a loud clamor raised 
for some wider sphere of operations than is furnished for the 
pious mother in her family of small children. As though 


1 Works, edited by Dr. Ide (Boston, 1860), Vol. iii. p. 650. 
Vou. XXXI. No. 122. 38 
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there could be any other sphere more important than that 
occupied by the Christian mother, who sits at the fountain 
head, and casts the salt of divine grace into the very source 
from which the whole stream flows. The attempt to belittle 
in the minds of men the work of the mother in forming the 
sentiment of the family life is a thrust at the foundations upon 
which all other human agencies for rearing the structure of 
Christianity rest. Infant baptism naturally embodies in its 
meaning that whole circle of ideas that have ennobled the 
condition and duties of woman in Christian lands. It isa 
triumphal arch, forcing upon the attention of the world the 
all-important, though unseen, victories that woman wins in 
the sphere of her home duties. The unobtrusiveness of the 
position calls for such a divine monument. To many of us, 
who wish to retain the true idea of the inherent dignity of the 
position which the mother occupies amid the Christianizing 
and civilizing agencies of the world, infant baptism and its 
cluster of symbolical doctrines are allies with which we are 
loth to part. 

Still another reason for the neglect of infant baptism is to 
be found in the extreme to which’we are everywhere pushing, 
both.in family and state, our ideas of individualism. We 
have come to be morbidly sensitive to the fear of imposing 
a condition upon children which they have not freely chosen. 
Because we have admitted that baptized children are not 
constituted by virtue of their baptism members of the church, 
in the ordinary sense of that expression, there has been dan- 
ger of our going to the extreme of supposing that they sus- 
tained no particular relation to the church, and that the church 
had no special responsibility for them. But they should be 
regarded as the foster-children of the church. They should 
be made to feel that the church prays, labors, and hopes for 
their early conversion. They should be made to feel that it is 
no small calamity for them to separate themselves by their 
conduct from the sympathy of the church. It would be well 
if baptized children were brought up to feel it worth their 
while to conduct themselves so that when from any cause 
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they change their residence they could obtain from the church 
a certificate of baptism and of correct outward demeanor. 

The practice of infant baptism, when its significance is 
more fully apprehended, will awaken in the church a sense 
of responsibility for baptized children akin to that which 
parents have for their own children. There is no Christian 
grace the want of which is more imperative upon the church at 
the present time than this. In this age of individualism and 
of the breaking up of family traditions and conservative insti- 
tutions, the tendencies are all centrifugal. They haye already 
resulted in a dangerous weakening of our sense of responsi- 
bility for the Christian nurture of children. The neglect of 
infant baptism is a sign of this weakened sense of responsi- 
bility, and at the same time it is a cause reacting to aggravate 
the evil. In this age of active inquiry the more general 
practice of the rite would lead to a more general considera- 
tion and appreciation of its rational significance and of the 
fundamental importance of the ideas which it symbolizes. 
We are no longer in much danger from that mysticism 
which transformed infant baptism into a magical rite. The 
Baptists have done their part to break the spell of those 
ideas. If, now, they must retain the practice of immersion, 
why may they not add to it the vitally important ideas ex- 
pressed by infant baptism. 


(To be continued.) 
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ARTICLE IV. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S RELIGION? 


BY JOHN W. MEARS, ALBERT BARNES PROFESSOR OF INTELLECTUAL AND 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN HAMILTON COLLEGE, N.Y. 


It is a long time since purely English philosophy has pro- 
duced so able, so comprehensive, and so daring a thinker as 
Herbert Spencer. Unlike Mr. Mill, he constructs, rather than 
criticises. We are not troubled to gather his own opinions 
from his writings. He has planned out an entire scheme of 
philosophy, and has sent forth a prospectus of what he pro- 
poses to do. Of this great work, embracing ten volumes, 
and treating of philosophy in its first principles, of biology, 
psychology, sociology,and morality, and fit to command the best 
energies of a master mind for a long lifetime, he has issued 
four complete volumes and parts of others, covering, perhaps, 
more than half of the whole. In these, we have some of the 
clearest and most forcible statements of opinion upon great 
and abstract topics to be found in the English language. 

If the truth must have opponents, it is just such opponents 
we prefer to see and to meet — frank, out-spoken, unreserved. 
For we are constrained to place Herbert Spencer among the 
enemies of that which we consider truth. Theoretically, 
indeed, not an atheist ; his philosophy denies the possibility 
of all practical relations between God and man, if, indeed, it 
be not fairly chargeable with denying the existence of any 
thing that could properly be called God. But it is to be said 
in his favor, that he does not overlook or disparage the 
seriousness of the questions involved between philosophy and 
religion. He does not ignore or disdain them like Comte, 
or leave you in doubt, as does Mr. Mill. He plunges at once, 
in the very opening of his first principles into these questions, 


1 First Principles of a New System of Philosophy. By Herbert Spencer. 
(2nd ed.) New York: Ὁ. Appleton and Co. 1872. 
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giving the first chapter of all to “ Religion and Science,” thus 
recognizing the primary importance in philosophy of those 
issues which to us also are radical and vital. 

Herbert Spencer’s system connects itself with, and diverges 
from, that of Sir William Hamilton, though the connection 
can scarcely be considered as characteristic, the divergences 
being radical both as to scope and method. Thus as to 
method, not to speak of Hamilton’s life-long practice of 
elaborating topics and pushing discussions without considering 
well their mutual bearings, as if tunnelling a mountain from 
both sides without calculating whether the two passage-ways 
would meet — while every step of Spencer’s work appears to 
be carefully calculated with reference to all the rest, we are 
struck with the fact that abstruse, ontological discussions, 
occupy the forefront of Spencer’s work. It is true that 
Sir William Hamilton’s first published discussion, “ The 
Philosophy of the Unconditioned,” was in the same high 
region of speculation; but when he undertook the office of 
teacher, and gave his nearest approach to a system of phi- 
losophy in his Lectures, he reserved ontology to the last. 
Herbert Spencer has begun his tunnel into the mind, by 
sinking a shaft from the highest point of the line, piercing 
at once to the heart of the work, and grappling with its most 
profound and difficult portions. 

His First Principles commence with an attempted reconcili- 
ation of religion and science, which is remarkable as coming 
from the side of science, and as proving that the pressure for 
such a reconciliation is felt in that quarter as well as in the 
other. It is an admission on the part of the philosophers 
that religion is a fact that cannot be sneered, or generalized, 
or shouldered out of the way; that philosophy must give 
account of it, not as an accident, but as an essential inde- 
structible element of the constitution of things which it would 
understand; that a science which ignores religion is no more 
scientific than a religion which ignores science is truly and 
soundly religious. 

In this specific point of view, Spencer has placed religion 
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in a better position than Hamilton left it. The latter put it 
outside of all scientific relations by his doctrine of the utter 
inconceivableness of the infinite, handing it over to faith as 
something entirely different from knowledge. The former 
argues, at least, for such a degree of knowledge as brings 
religion within the range of science, and furnishes a-:common 
ultimate object for science and for religion. Spencer, too, is 
to be clearly distinguished from the Positivists in his relations 
to religion, since Positivism limits all human interest and 
capacity to phenomena, and after trying to turn its back upon 
religion, at last constructed in serious earnest a caricature of 
religion, which was as futile as it was ridiculous. 

In a letter to the “‘ New Englander” of 1864, Mr. Spencer 
uses the following emphatic language, as to his relations to 
the system of Comte: “On all points that are distinctive of 
his philosophy I differ from him. I deny his hierarchy of 
the sciences. I regard his division of intellectual progress 
into the three phases, theological, metaphysical, and positive, 
as superficial. I reject utterly his religion of humanity. 
And his ideal of society I hold in detestation. Some of his 
minor views I accept;..... but from everything which dis- 
tinguishes Comteism as a system I dissent entirely.” 

Let us freely make this concession: Herbert Spencer is no 
Comteist, no Positivist even. He stands on a higher plane 
of speculation. But, after all, this plane is so narrow, that it 
serves as little more than a kind of high-water mark. It is 
such an advance as encourages us to hope for more in the 
same direction, but of itself it is almost as barren as blank 
atheism. 

We do not know whether Spencer has anywhere explained 
why he put ontology first in his speculations; or why he 
introduced his ontology with religion and science. Perhaps 
it was done with a certain newspaper-like deference to popular 
sentiment, or as a shrewd and subtle mode of advertising ; 
commending his book by announcing a topic of general 
interest in his first chapter. He is not to be blamed for it, 
if he did. Nor is he to be blamed for writing in such a clear 
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and forcible style that almost any one of fair intelligence 
can readily understand him. He belongs to the school of 
non-Christian thinkers, who, unlike their prototypes in former 
times, seek popular recognition, desire to make their views 
current among the masses, and who preach and teach their 
philosophy to that ever-widening, ever-rising, circle — the 
reading public. 

It is plain, however, that he regarded ontology as the only 
meeting ground of religion and science. In considering the 
latter, he was brought immediately to the former branch of 
his studies. And in this ultimate region of thought he has 
found religion and science in complete accord. To good 
purpose, indeed, have studies been pushed into these tran- 
scendental regions, if they have furnished the conditions of 
so momentous a reconciliation. We shall see that the results, 
although not wholly nugatory, are meagre and unsatisfactory 
to the last degree. 

For it is not an attempt to reconcile science with a religion, 
or with the true religion, but with an ultimate abstraction, 
void of all positive qualities, which Spencer chooses to call 
the religious idea. Dealing with all religions in the same 
manner, he declares that none of them are wholly true and 
none wholly false. And, stripping away from them all that is 
specific and peculiar, he professes at last to reach that which 
is common to all; that which alone is true and valuable in all, 
and with that alonc he proposes a reconciliation of religion with 
science. In fact, there is far more of error than of truth in 
all religions, according to this unsparing analyst. In order 
to prepare himself and his readers for the conception that 
they comprehend any truth whatever, he is obliged to call to 
mind, in the opening sentence of his inquiry, the proverb 
that “‘ there is a soul of goodness in things evil,” as otherwise 
the temptation to overlook religion, as entirely erroneous, 
would have been too great. It is as if performing some chiv- 
alrous and generous act to a respectable but decayed branch 
of knowledge that he enters upon his inquiry. By hard 
searching, among a deal of rubbish, we shall come upon a 
minimum of truth at last. 
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But where is this vast dust-heap which is to be sifted for 
valuables? One would expect it to be found in the extant 
records of human opinion, in the facts of history. Not so. 
It is to be found in the arbitrary conceptions of the writer as 
to the nature of these opinions. If then we do come upon a 
vast dust-heap, let it be understood to be largely of Mr. 
Spencer’s own making. There is plenty of dust and rubbish 
in veritable history ; but Mr. Spencer speculates a great deal 
more into it. His theory requires it. We have elsewhere 
met with philosophers who would persuade us that the world 
was made exactly on their system. Their claims are plausible 
until a closer inspection shows that it is their world, — not 
the world of history and of fact ; not God’s world, — which is 
constructed according to their theory. 

Spencer ignores utterly the fact that a pure monotheistic 
religion has been in the world from the earliest historic times. 
He speaks of the period when fetichism was universal, as 
if the fact was unquestioned (p.11).! He affirms of religion 
and science alike, that each was originally a mere rudiment 
(p. 105). Again, he speaks of the steps by which “ religion 
has progressed from its first low conception to the compara- 
tively high one it has now reached” (p. 102). All of which 
is flatly contradicted by credible history. Setting aside all 
that is supernatural in the Old Testament records, they are 
unimpeachable witnesses to the fact that already, at the 
dawn of human history, a perfect, spiritual, and sublime 
monotheism had gained a footing among men, and was one 
of the living forces of the world’s progress. And not only 
im Palestine, but in India, China, and Persia, ages ago, com- 
paratively pure forms of religion stood side by side with the 
cruder fetichisms and polytheisms of the time. Nay, the 
progress of events in those countries, according to the literary 
monuments of their religions, has been downward, instead 
of upward, as Spencer’s theory requires. 

Again, when he ascribes to science the whole credit for 
the progress of religion from lower to higher stages, he 


1 First Principles (second edition. 1872). 
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equally contradicts history, and insults common sense. Page 
102, sec. 29, he says: “ And now observe, that all along the 
agent which has effected the purification [of religion] has 
been science. It is demonstrable that every step by which 
religion has progressed from its first low conception to the 
comparatively high one it has now reached, science has 
helped it, or rather forced it to take.” Again: “ And 80 is 
justified the assertion that the beliefs which science has forced 
upon religion have been intrinsically more religious than those 
which they have supplanted” (p. 104). Again: “ From the 
times of early mythologies ..... religion has been compelled 
by science to give up one after another of its dogmas” (p. 
107). And the paragraph on p. 19 is too crowded with ex- 
traordinary assumptions to be overlooked, though its bearing 
on the indebtedness of religion to science is not so direct.} 
When we ask for proof of these sweeping assertions, we 
are referred to the myth which represented the sun as a god, 
riding in a chariot drawn by horses. Religion owes to 
science the removal of this erroneous idea from its doctrines. 
It was Kepler and Newton who “forced upon religion” “ the 
intrinsically more religious belief” that the planets moved 
round the sun under the law of gravitation. Just as if the 
Hebrew scriptures, long before the development of the Greek 


1“ To ask the question which more immediately concerns our argument — 
whether science is substantially true ?— is much like asking whether the sun 
gives light. And it is because they are conscious how undeniably valid are 
most of its propositions, that the theological party regard science with so much 
secret alarm. They know that during the two thousand years of its growth, 
some of its larger divisions — mathematics, physics, astronomy — have been 
subject to the rigorous criticism of successive generations ; and have, notwith- 
standing, become ever more firmly established. They know that, unlike many 
of their own doctrines, which were once universally received, but have age by 
age been more frequently called in question, the doctrines of science, at first con- 
fined to a few scattered inquirers, have been slowly growing into general accept- 
ance, and are now in great part admitted as beyond dispute. They know that 
men of science throughout the world subject each other’s results to the most 
searching examination, and that error is mercilessly exposed and rejected as 
soon as discovered [!]”” A claim of infallibility for science as intensely bigoted, 
and as transparently absurd as that made for the Pope by the Vatican Council. 

Vou. XXXI. No. 122. 39 
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myth of Apollo, did not teach the purely religious doctrine 
of.the absolute dependence of the material universe upon 
divine power. Mr. Spencer himself holds it to be truly 
religious to recognize a something, an inscrutable fact or 
power behind all the intelligible phenomena of nature. And 
just this the Old Testament scripture has done, to the 
almost entire neglect of the scientific aspects and relations 
of things. It is incumbent on Mr. Spencer to explain how, 
upon his own principles, such a conspicuous example of pure 
religious teaching could have arisen at such an early date. 
At a time when science was confessedly rudimentary, long 
before Copernicus, Newton, and Kepler were thought of, 
consequently without the aid of science, — without what 
Spencer chooses to call the compulsion [force] of science, — 
the purest ideas of the dependence of nature upon an inscru- 
table, divine power were taught and maintained by all the 
aids of a sublime literature, a lofty moral code, an established 
outward order, and a theocratic national government. 

It is idle, futile, to propose an elaborate system of phi- 
losophy, which at the very outset traverses such palpable 
and commanding facts as these. It has no more consistency, 
no more reality, than the imposing pageants of a dream. 
In a reverie one may be rich, powerful, illustrious; one may 
revel in magnificent theories; the world may seem to arrange 
itself exactly in the line of our thought, our desire; but one 
ray of actual fact, of authentic history, is competent to dis- 
solve the whole structure, and leave not a wrack behind. 
And we claim that history does this for Spencer’s reverie 
of the origin of correct religious ideas. History disavows 
the claim made for science as the tutor and educator of 
religion. 

It is not a litéle remarkable that this is the only illustration 
given by Spencer of the position which he seems so fond of 
repeating, viz. that “ from age to age science has continually 
defeated religion, whenever they have come into collision, 
and has obliged it to relinquish one or more of its positions ” 
(p. 100); “Obliged to abandon, one by one, the supersti- 
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tions it tenaciously held” (p. 101); “ Religion has been 
compelled by science to give up one after another of its 
dogmas” (p.107). All of which is supposed to be sufficiently 
supported from history by the assertion that the Greek myth 
of Apollo as the sun-god was finally dissipated by the dis- 
coveries of Newton and Kepler! 

Thus we are not told much of what science has achieved 
in its conflict with religion. What science is competent to 
do upon current religious systems; what it is doing; what, if 
believers would admit it, they are secretly conscious science 
is doing with their favorite dogmas; what a quantity of 
opinions still held are evanescent—these are illustrated with 
somewhat more of freedom. Especially, it is argued, after 
the manner of Hamilton in his Doctrine of the Uncondi- 
tioned, that religion can no more entertain a view of creation, 
than atheism dare deny one. Mr. Spencer may deny creation; 
but he does not venture to claim that this is one of the 
dogmas which religion, under the compulsion of science, has 
been led to set aside. It is, perhaps, to be classed among 
the “ evanescent” forms of religious thought. Religious 
men — believers — being the judges, science has had an ex- 
ceedingly limited effect upon the body of specific truths of 
which our religious systems are composed. These systems 
are perhaps less elaborate than at the period of the Reforma- 
tion; but they retain their essential features, and they are 
accepted as widely and held as firmly, among religious people, 
as at any former period. 

Why, then, is the tone of these discussions so different ? 
What lurking postulate silently shapes and projects all these 
assumptions to the surface? This, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, but this certainly — that Herbert Spencer is the 
most religious man that the world has ever seen. In his 
view alone; of all mankind’s, the true religion is perfectly 
represented. Not Moses and the prophets, not Jesus Christ 
himself nor his apostles, not the fathers nor the reformers, 
not Budha, nor Confucius, nor Zoroaster, nor Mohammed 
approached the true knowledge of religion, which now, at 
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last, has been attained by this modern Englishman. All 
were in error. The impiety of the pious is expressly de- 
nounced by Mr. Spencer. The results of what he calls 
science are more religious than religion. In short, the whole 
dust-heap of the world’s religions has been sifted, and its 
one inconsiderable, but unnoticed item of value has been 
detected; and he who recognizes and holds that, may, should, 
cast all the rest away, and he will be the real possessor of 
religion, — and that man is Mr. Spencer. All that the world 
imperfectly and dimly aspired after, in its sublimest expe- 
riences, has been clearly disclosed and realized at last in, the 
ontology of Mr. Spencer. 

This granted, then, indeed, science has dealt hardly with 
religion. If Mr. Spencer is high-priest, his occupation is 
almost gone. At his advent, one single proposition, remote, 
shadowy, abstract, constitutes the entire creed, the perfected 
religious system of mankind. The ruthless hand of science 
has hewn away everything else; all other dogmas, creeds, 
scriptures, observances are transitory expedients, suited to 
the imperfect culture of the age, antagonized by science, 
stamped as superstition, and utterly dispensed with in the 
perfected religious state of advanced thinkers, — at least, of 
Mr. Spencer. The great tree of religion is hewn down, like 
the dream-tree of Nebuchadnezzar. The branches are cut off ; 
the leaves are shaken down; the fruit is scattered; a stump of 
its roots only is left on the earth, with a band of iron and brass 
around it. Are we, then, dreaming, who behold the tree in its 
pristine vigor and glory? or is it not Spencer, rather, who sees 
it only as an iron-bound stump, without prospect of revival ? 

Mr. Spencer does not give a definition of religion, as he 
does of science. But by a process of analysis, he endeavors 
to reach what he calls ultimate religious ideas. Every one, 
he says, sometimes asks the question, What is the universe ? 
Whence comes it? Three different hypotheses of its origin, 
he says, may be made: Hither that the world is self-existent 
(atheism), or self-created (pantheism), or created by external 
agency. The last of these is the theistic or properly religious 
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view. Yetit is claimed that the theistic view must be rejected 
equally with the others, as involving, with them, utterly un- 
thinkable, inconceivable elements. Because we cannot con- 
ceive the production of matter out of nothing; because we 
cannot conceive that space was ever non-existent; because 
a self-existent universe and a self-existent Creator are rig- 
orously inconceivable, therefore we must reject every view of 
creation as untenable. They are not merely inadequate, not- 
justifiable symbols of a higher truth, but altogether vicious, 
illusive, and in no way distinguishable from pure fictions. 
_ Hence, the very idea of creation must be abandoned; the 
_ opposite view of the self-existence of the universe must in 
like manner be abandoned. Neither can be reckoned among 
ultimate religious ideas, the theistic no more than the atheistic. 

In a similar manner it is attempted to be shown that First 
Cause is not an ultimate religious idea. He reproduces Mr. 
Mansel’s demonstration, in the spirit of SirWilliam Hamilton’s 
Doctrine of the Unconditioned, that First Cause, Infinite, 
and Absolute are contradictory to each other when viewed in 
conjunction as attributes of the same Being. All these con- 
ceptions are but the rubbish which has attached itself to the 
religious idea. Atheism is quite as religious as these parts 
of our creeds. A religious creed is an ὦ priori theory of the 
universe. All theories of the universe are nugatory, accord- 
ing to Mr. Spencer ; therefore all religious creeds are worth- 
less — almost so, yet not absolutely. There is a single ulti- 
mate religious idea, the most abstract and general of all ideas 
of which the mind is capable ; broadest in extension, — uni- 
versal, in fact, — emptiest in comprehension ; touching upon 
more and meaning less than existence. And that is nota 
theory or explanation of the universe, but the mere blank 
inquiry of the universe for explanation — the fact that the 
universe needs to be explained, and that it cannot be explained 
(pp. 44, 46). In other words, our need of religion is ab- 
surdly put for religion itself. To recognize our need of 
religion is to be religious, and we are only religious when we 
stop short at that recognition. The moment we speak of 
satisfying the need, we cease to be religious. 
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After all, may not positivism, which Mr. Spencer so 
earnestly repudiates, be preferable to this? Positivism which 
deals only with phenomena, which ignores all questionings, 
possibilities, and powers of any interest to man beyond 
phenomena, may it not be preferable to this philosophy of an 
unknown and unknowable, which requires, as a religious act, 
the total renunciation of all possibility, power, or purpose of 
man to comprehend it? Has it become superior to positivism 
by placing in our way an awful, inscrutable sphinx, propounding 
to us Life and the Universe as mysteries, and threatening to 
crush us if we attempt to solve them? It is a fair question 
whether this is any real advance in philosophy. In our 
judgment it is —a little —a very little. 

Let us, however, hear Mr. Spencer’s statements of this 
shadowy, ultimate religious idea: “The existence of the 
world, with all it contains and all which surrounds it, is 
a mystery ever pressing for explanation” (p. 44). “The 
omnipresence of something which passes comprehension. .... 
Every religion setting out, though it does, with the tacit 
assertion of a mystery, forthwith proceeds to give some 
solution of this mystery, and so asserts that it is not a mys- 
tery passing human comprehension. But..... the analysis 
of every hypothesis proves, not simply that no hypothesis is 
sufficient, but that no hypothesis is even thinkable..... The 
mystery ..... turns out to be a far more transcendent 
mystery than any of them suspect, not a relative, but an 
absolute mystery..... The power which the universe mani- 
fests to us is utterly inscrutable” (p. 45). “ The reality 
underlying appearances is totally and forever inconceivable 
to us” (p. 98). “ The consciousness of an incomprehensible 
power, called omnipresent from inability to assign its limits, 
is just that consciousness on which religion dwells” (p. 99). 
‘“‘ Religion has ever been more or less irreligious, because it 
has all along professed to have some knowledge of that which 
transcends knowledge, and so has contradicted its own 
teachings” (pp. 100, 101). 

And to show the supremely exclusive, may we not say 
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bigoted, nature of Mr. Spencer’s claims, we need only quote 
his declaration: ‘This, which to most will seem an essentially 
irreligious position, is an essentially religious one; nay is 
the religious one, to which..... all others are but approx- 
imations ” (p. 109). And he asks: “ May we not, without 
hesitation, affirm that a sincere recognition of the truth that 
our own and all other existence is a mystery absolutely and 
forever beyond our comprehension, contains more of true 
religion than all the dogmatic theology ever written?” (p. 
112). Iask, on the contrary, does it not rather contain the 
assertion of a universal need of a religion, with the per- 
emptory denial of any such thing being possible in human 
experience ? 

And I ask you to look at the claim (p. 113) that every 
notion framed, every symbol formed, of definite religious 
ideas, can be religious at all only if treated as utterly without 
resemblance to that for which it stands. That is, it is the 
province and the test of true religion, to deny that the 
Supreme Power does or can make a revelation of himself to 
man; and I submit that no one dare assert this who does 
not himself know all about that power, and therefore this 
seeming nescience involves nothing less than a claim of 
Omniscience ; just as this lofty pretension to all the religion 
in the world is twin brother of the blankest atheism. To 
say that I know absolutely nothing of the Supreme Power of 
the universe, except that he is utterly unknowable, is to 
insult the intelligence of the most untutored. Grant that I 
do not know him strictly in his essence; grant that I do not 
know substance in and of itself, dare-I say after all that 1 
know nothing of the substances in the world around me? 
Dare I say that I know nothing of the substance of yonder 
tree, when I know that it manifests itself in so many lively © 
and impressive ways? Do I not know that its substance is 
such as to take a certain elaborate and marked form and 
development; do I know nothing of its substance when I 
know that it has power to produce such and such delicious 
fruit ? 
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And, coming to higher forms of life, does not the teacher 
know his pupils in their own inherent nature, when he knows 
that some of them are restless and inattentive, and some 
boisterous and inconsiderate, and some prompt and ready, 
keen and thorough, others indifferent and given to excuses? 
As surely as he knows these things accurately, does he not 
, truly know the individuals in their essential natures, to be 
just such as to do these things? Or, are these facts so utterly 
by themselves that I know them only and know nothing, 
absolutely nothing, of that nature from which they sprung, 
save that it exists, and that it is inscrutable ? 

And am I in a world, and have I a nature which, according 
to Mr. Spencer himself, points with inevitable, inexorable 
logic to a supreme, all-embracing power, of whom yet I am 
bound by religious duty to abjure utterly all knowledge ? 
A most monstrous perversion. An attempt, which would be 
infamous if it were not futile, at wholesale robbery and de- 
facement of the precious seals of consecration stamped on 
every creature of God. An act of sacrilege in the name of 
religion (Rom. ii. 22) upon this great temple of the universe, 
casting down its altars, quenching its altar fires, breaking 
down its carved work and obliterating its hieroglyphs of 
precious meaning, striking dumb its prophets and silencing 
the glad oratorio of the morning stars and the hallelujah 
chorus of penitent and grateful man. 

I cannot but know, I cannot but believe that I know, some- 
thing of God in everything I know. Spencer himself calls 
him the power which the universe manifests to us, the Ulti- 
mate Cause, the Ultimate Existence. I am surrounded on 
every hand by the methods of his manifestation; my very 
existence is made up of them. Iam myself but one of these 
methods of the divine manifestation. How can he be in any 
sense manifested, if he is in every sense utterly inscrutable ? 
Nay, all that is vast, transcendent, and glorious in nature, 
teaches me that he is glorious; all the objects that swell my 
bosom with emotions of beauty, grandeur, and sublimity, 
teach me that beauty, grandeur, and sublimity belong to the 
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divine nature; all that stretches out into the illimitable— 
and what smallest object does not ?— testifies of his infinity. 
‘“‘ The heavens declare his glory, and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge.” 
“ Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold ! 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim.” 


“ Earth’s crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God. 

Every natural flower which grows on earth 
Implies a flower upon the spiritual side, 
Substantial, archetypal, all aglow 
With blossoming causes, — not so far away 
But he whose spirit-sense is somewhat cleared 
May catch at something of the bloom and breath.” 


In a word, it is a plain contradiction in terms, to declare 
that anything which manifests itself is utterly inscrutable. 
Nay, it would indeed make God inscrutable, and dim the 
perfect conception of his moral character, to imagine that he 
could spread around us such a magnificent profusion of 
worlds in which it should not be possible to trace one vestige 
of his character, and which it would be our highest duty and 
only religion to declare utterly unlike their author. 

Hence Mr. Spencer’s account of religion falls to the ground, 
and with it, for the most part, goes his attempted reconcil- 
iation of science and religion. 
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ARTICLE V. 


ON A PASSAGE IN MATTHEW XXVI. 50. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, LATELY PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE. 


THE expression which I propose to discuss is, ἐφ᾽ ὃ πάρει. 
I shall say no more of ἑταῖρε than to refer to chapters xx. 13; 
xxii. 12, and shall assume that ἐφ᾽ 6 is the unquestionably 
true reading, and not ἐφ᾽ ᾧ. That ἐπί with the Accusative 
can denote the aim or object, answering to our for or after, 
may be shown by many examples from the best authors; so 
that it is no Hellenistic usage, as Bloomfield strangely 
imagined. Compare Herodot. vii. 32 ἀπεπέμπετε ἐπὶ γῆς 
αἴτησιν, Soph. Trachin. 503 ἐπὶ τάνδε ἄκοιτιν... tives 
xatéBav ; Philoct. 591 ἐπὶ τοῦτον ἄνδρε τώδε ... πλέουσι, 
Eurip. Bacch. 454 ἐφ᾽ ὅπερ ἐς Θήβας πάρει, Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 1101 ἐπὶ τέ πάρεστε δεῦρο; Nubes 266 ἐπὶ τί στέ- 
φανον i.e. λάβω; Plat. Gorg. 447 B. ἐπ᾽ αὐτό γέ τοι τοῦτο 
πάρεσμεν, where it is noticeable that one ms. has the Dative. 
The same phrase occurs in Euthydem. 274 A., cited by 
Stallb., who also adduces from Theages 122 A. viv οὖν ἥκω 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτὰ ταῦτα. 

The meaning of ἐφ᾽ ὃ πάρει is what we desire to discuss 
more at length. There are four interpretations of it, all of 
which have their advocates at the present day. 

The first of these which I shall name, after having fallen 
out of notice for a very long time, has again been brought 
forward in the present day, and has received the votes of 
some of the most distinguished commentators. It regards 
the sentence as having the relative form, and explains the 
sense by an aposiopesis: “ that for which thou art come,— 
do.” This may be called the interpretation of Euthymius 
Zigabenus (cent. xii.); but it will be made to appear that 
he was by no means alone, among the ancient interpreters, 
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in his view of the passage. He is followed, in modern times, 
by Meyer (H.A. W.), Ewald, Lightfoot, Alford in his last 
editions, by Lange, Steinmeyer(in his Leidensgesch. des Herrn, 
Berlin, 1868), and the Dutch Bible Company (1868), in their 
alternative rendering.} 

The second explanation, which regards ἐφ᾽ ὅ as interroga- 
tive, has the vast majority of voices in its favor. It appears 
in some Mss. of the Old Latin, and is the received rendering of 
the Vulgate, which the later Latin ecclesiastical writers natu- 
rally followed ; it is adopted by some Greek interpreters, as 
perhaps by Origen and Chrysostom, and without doubt by 
Theophylact; the greater part of the Protestant commentators, 
as Calvin, Grotius, Casaubon, and more recently, Kuinoel, 
DeWette, Wordsworth, Alford in his earlier editions, know 
of no other; and the same is true of the lexicographers, as 
E. Robinson and Grimm; of grammarians, such as Winer ; 
and of all the principal editors of the sacred text. 

The third opinion, which regards the passage as exclama- 
tory, was known to earlier interpreters, but was made promi- 
nent in later times by Fritzsche, who does not, in his very 
able comment on the passage, seem to be aware that he had 
been anticipated in his judgment. He is followed by Noyes 
in his translation, Alexander Buttmann in his Grammar, 
and Holtzmann in the Bibelwerk of Bunsen (viii. 212). 

The fourth interpretation proceeds on the supposition of 
an ellipsis ; the sentence being: interrogative, but the relative 
force of 6 being preserved: “ Was τέ this for which thou art 
come?” This mode of explanation was followed by the 
Peshito, and in modern times by Bengel, but has had very 
few advocates besides. 

A question preliminary to all others is, whether the rela- 
tive ὅς can be used in interrogation. To the consideration of 
this point we invite our readers, regretting that it cannot be 
despatched in a few words, but hoping that in a monograph 

1 To whom I add, on information received from Professor Abbot, of Harvard, 
Rilliet, formerly Professor in Geneva, in his French translation of the New Tes- 
tament (1860), Volkmar (with some hesitation) in die Evangelien (Leipzig, 
1870), and Burger in a recent Commentary. 
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like this a certain fulness of discussion will not be found to 
be out of place. The method adopted in these remarks will 
be, first to consider the grammatical point just mentioned, 
and then to enter somewhat fully into the history of the 
interpretation of the clause, and the claims of the several 
explanations of it to our acceptance. 

1. As it regards the use of relatives exclusive of ὅς and 
interrogatives in indirect questions, Lobeck’s doctrine is (in 
a note on Phrynichus, p. 57, Leipz., 1820), that they are used 
indiscriminately, and often in the same sentence. His words 
follow the citation of a passage from Demosthenes, in which 
ὅποι, 6 τι, and Tis, ποδαπόν, and ἐκ πόσου occur in the same 
sentence and construction, and where Reiske edited from a 
MS. ὁποδαπόν. Lobeck then adds: “ Consulto autem hunc 
locum commemoravi ut pateret tironibus Graecos data opera 
in interrogationibus obliquis pronomina ἀναφορικά et ἐρω- 
τηματικά effugiendae repetitionis causa commiscuisse.” He 
then cites several examples, partly from earlier, partly from 
later authors. Stallbaum, on Plat. Gorg. 448, remarks: 
“ Relativa post interrogativa in eodem verborum ambitu fre- 
quenter inferri docuimus ad Critonem” (48 A., pp. 141, 
142, where a great number of examples are cited). But the 
restriction “ post interrogativa”’ will:not stand. The compound 
relatives, in the received texts, sometimes come first.2 Thus, 
in Republ. iii. 414 D., we have οὐκ olda ὁποίᾳ τόλμῃ ἢ 
ποίοις Aoryous, — where Stallbaum himseif defends ὁποίᾳ against 
the reading ποίᾳ ; and in Charmid. 160 D. we have ἐννοήσας 
ὁποῖόν τινα ... καὶ ποία τις οὖσα. There is no rule of suc- 
cession as yet discovered, known to the writer ; and hiatus, 
as well as dislike of repetition, must have had much to do with 
the usage. The frequent various readings, as of the shorter 
forms of ποῖος for the longer of ὁποῖος, seem to show that the 
Greeks themselves confounded the two sets of pronouns. 

2. Are the relatives exclusive of ὅς used in direct interroga- 

i Reiske says that he is ignorant whether ὅποδαπός is to be met with elsewhere. 
But it is found in Herodotus at least three times, vi. 13; vii. 218; ix. 16. 


2 Kiihner, larger Grammar (Ist ed. § 837), contents himself with saying that 
the relative forms rarely come first. 
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tion? Lobeck says again, in the same note, that what Brunck 
says on Aristoph. Plut. 392, that “ ὁποῖος, ὅπως, ὡς, ὅστις 
centies apud Atticos poetas occurrere in interrogatione 
[directa], idem valet de scriptoribus cujusvis generis et in 
relativis omnibus.” The passages are all but two from later 
Greek writers. One of these is from Eurip. Rhes. 702: 


τις, πόθεν ἣ ποίας πάτρας ; 

ὁποῖον εὔχεται τὸν ὕπατον θεόν; 
Where, however, the modern critics read : 

τίς ἣν πόθεν ; ποίας πάτρας; 

ποῖον ἐπεύχεται τὸν ὕπατον θεῶν ; 
Here measure and sense are satisfied, the last line in both 
strophe and antistrophe consisting of two exactly similar 
dochmii. 

The other passage is from Demosth. c. Timoth. p. 1199, 
ὁπόσον τινὰ καὶ ποδαπὸν καὶ πόθεν γενόμενον τὸν χαλκὸν τοῦτον. 
On this Schaefer (apparat. in Demosth. v. 285), says: ‘ Scribe 
πόσον. Nec me movet, quanquam gravis, auctoritas Lobeckii 
ὁπόσον tuentis Vulgatam textui affricuisse videtur labes 
Graecitatis citerioris ; idemque, opinor, tenendum aut de om- 
nibus aut de pluribus classicorum scriptorum locis ubi relativa 
vice funguntur interrogativorum.” 1 

Here Schaefer admits that in lower Greek the relatives 
(i.e. especially the correlative ones) have found their way into 
interrogative sentences. Prof. Sophocles, in his Lexicon of 
later Greek, gives examples of such use of ὅστις from Pseudo- 
Justin, Julian (frag.), Cyrill, Theodoret, Theodor. Studites. 
A passage in Plato (Meno 74 D.) contains ὅ τὸ so used, but 
in so involved a sentence that the author may have forgotten 
the construction with which he set out. But there are other 
passages where this class of relatives is used in direct questions 
by the best authors. Here we do not refer to cases, such as 
a number to be found in Aristophanes, where the inter- 
rogative of a question is repeated in the answer by the 


1 Dindorf has received Schaefer’s πόσον without ms. authority into his Oxford 
edition of Demosth. 1849. 
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corresponding relative. Thus (Acharn. 594, 595), ἀλλὰ τίς 
yap εἶ; i.e. “ but who are you though ?” ὅστις ; “ who I am,” 
sc. do youask? Equites, 128, Nicias asks καὶ mas; Demos- 
thenes replies ὅπως ; 1.6. “ how”? do you ask. Nubes 214, 
“« But Lacedaemon is where?” ποῦ ᾽στιν ; to which the reply 
is ὅπου ᾽στιν ; “where is it?” do youask. Nearest to such 
cases come others like Plat. Euthydem. init., where Crito 
had asked Socrates who a certain person was with whom he 
had been talking the day before—rtiés ἦν; The reply is 
ὁπότερον καὶ ἐρῶτας ; “ which of the two do you ask about?” 
But in Plat. Lys. 212 C. ὁπότερος ποτέρου φίλος ἐστίν ; there 
is no such reason to be found for the relative forms. Still, 
Stallbaum tries to explain the usage in several parts of his 
edition of Plato by supplying something like “ scire velim,” 
or “ quaerere licet?”’ But this is not satisfactory to me. 
Kihner also, in his larger Grammar (ὃ 587, p. 1017, 2d ed. 
1872, which edition I had not seen until these remarks were 
written), denies that this usage was allowable in good Greek. 
“That the words of indirect inquiry,” says he, “ were used 
in direct questions, can hardly be admitted. This confusion 
of them seems to belong to the later Greek.” And he adds, 
that where it seems to occur in earlier writers, we must 
suppose a word like λέξον or εἰπέ to have floated in the 
writer’s mind. Moreover these forms are easily interchanged 
in the manuscripts. 

8. We inquire in the next place, whether ὅς can be used 
in interrogative sentences. Matthiae laid down the rule that 
it could thus occur, but only in dependent propositions 
($485). His examples are such as these: “he sends to 
Cyrus” εἰπὼν ὃς ἦν, Xen. Cyr. vi. 1. 46; περὶ ἀρετῆς, ὃ 
ἐστίν, ἐγὼ μὲν οὐκ οἶδα, Plat. Men. 80 C.; “he tells the ship- 
master” ὅστις ἐστί, Thucyd. i. 137; ὧν τοὔργον “Αιδης χοὶ 
κάτω ξυνίστορες, Soph. Antig. 542 “ Who did it Hades knows 
and those below.’ — Plumptre’s trans.; Plat. Rep. 8,559 A. 
“ταράδευγμα ἑκατέρων ai εἰσίν. So also Soph. Oed. T. 1068 ; 
Herodot. iii.5; iv. 131; vi. 37; viii.37. The explanation of 
this class of cases, as given by Stallbaum on the passage in 
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Meno, seems to be satisfactory : περὶ ἀρετῆς, ὃ éorlv = 7. a., 
τοῦθ᾽ ὃ ἐστίν. Or, might we not say, “ concerning virtue, i.e. 
concerning that which itis”? So “ Hades knows those who 
did it.” ‘He told him who he was.” ?! 

We may say then, that in dependent clauses after words of 
knowing, finding out, doubting, inquiring, wondering, ὅς can 
occur in places where ὅστις, and even τίς, might be used. As 
some sentences unite both the relative and the interrogative 
force, it is not strange that this should be common ground 
for the three. An interesting example, besides what we have 
given, occurs in Herodot. ix. 71: γενομένης λέσχης ὃς γένοιτο 
αὐτῶν ἄριστος, where the noun, denoting conversation or 
discussion, implies asking. ‘ When a discussion took place, 
who of them had shown himself the bravest.” Kiihner, 
in the second edition of his large Grammar published last 
year (ὃ 562, p. 942, Vol. ii.), denies that ὅς, οἷος, ὅσος are 
ever used for ὅστις or Tis, Or ὁποῖος for ποῖος, even in indirect 
questions. As perhaps the latest utterance of a grammarian 
of high standing, almost writing anew his old work after the 
lapse of more than thirty-five years, it deserves respectful 
consideration. That one of his main positions is true, that 
in such sentences as that from Aeschines cited a little above, 
the relative preserves a relative force, seems to me unques- 
tionable. That, however, ὅς in dependent or indirect question 
must have the force of οἷος, rather than of ὅστις, does not 
seem to me to be true. For instance, in the passage from 
Herodot. ix. 71, just now cited, γενομένης λέσχης ὃς γένοιτο 
ἄριστος, this rule breaks down. We must say then, I think, 
that ὅς in such places stands where ὅστις, or even tis, might 
stand, but has a relative force. In the passage just cited, we 
explain the relative “as to him who,” etc. Τίς is used in 
such places from the tendency to bring the forms of direct 
into indirect inquiry. 

It is only a seemingly interrogative use of ὅς, which occurs 

1In Aesch. c. Ctes. §95, ὃν δὲ τρόπον καὶ δὲ οἵων κακουργημάτων, ταῦτα 


ἤδη ἄξιόν ἐστιν ἀκοῦσαι, ὅς and οἷος have a purely relative force. ‘It is worth 
while to hear the way in which, and the knaveries by means of which,” etc. 
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in such forms of the dramatic poets, as olo® οὖν ὃ δράσον. 
This may be resolved into “do, do you know what”? But 
Kiihner (larger Gram. Ist ed. § 470) is no doubt right in 
explaining it as if it grew out of οἶσθ᾽ οὖν ὃ δράσω, or ὃ 
δράσεις, “Do you know what I am going to do?” or “ what 
you must do?” It is a passing over from indirect to direct 
discourse. Similar is οἶσθα viv & μοι γενέσθω. 

We may lay it down with confidence that ὅς is not used 
in classical Greek in direct interrogation. This is, we believe, 
admitted by all the grammarians. Lobeck says 1.8. “ sed 
pronomen és pro interrogativo τίς usurpari falsa est Hooge- 
veeni opinio ad Viger. v. 14, alienissimo Demosthenis lcco( Or. 
pr. c. Aristog. p. 779) abutentis.” Professor Hadley says 
(Gram. ὃ 682)that, ““ The interrogatives are used in both kinds 
of questions, but in dependent questions the indefinite rela- 
tives are more common; in direct questions they are never 
found.” Kihner says that, “ ὁποῖος and its class never occur 
in direct question for ποῖος, etc., or only apparently, since a 
governing principal clause must be supplied ” (1st ed. ὃ 837, 
Anm. 2). We have seen what Matthiae’s opinion is. Kriiger 
makes a similar remark (Gram. p. 130). Much less, then, 
could they grant that ὅς could find place in interrogation. 

The grammarians of the New Testament, however, Winer 
and Alexander Buttmann, contend that ὅς is interrogatively 
used in direct inquiry in Matt. xxvi.50. Winer admits that 
this is unknown in classical prose, but thinks that it was an 
impropriety of declining Hellenism, which cannot be thought 
very surprising when the affinity between gui and quis is 
considered. He gives no examples of this unhellenic usage, 
and the affinity between quis and gui was about as great in early 
Latin as afterward. Alexander Buttmann (in the German 
Gram. p. 217, under § 139, 59; in Professor Thayer’s recently 
published trans. p. 253) says that, “ We reach the natural 
and only congruous interpretation of the passage by the 
assumption of the faulty use of ὅ in the sense of an inter- 
rogatory exclamation.” He thus agrees with Fritzsche, and 
supports his view by the use of ἥλικος in James iii. 5. The 
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relatives, indeed, οἷος, ὅσος and ὡς occur in exclamation, but 
are to be distinguished from the interrogatives, ποῖος, πόσος, 
πῶς (Comp. Hadley, ὃ 815). Thus, ὡς ἡδὺς εἶ = Oh, the way in 
which you are pleasant! But ὅς could scarcely be used in 
exclamation, because it denotes bare relation, while it is 
quality, quantity, and the like, that provoke wonder. Noone 
probably would think of translating our passage “ Oh! that 
for which thou art come!” It would be a very feeble ex- 
pression for ἐφ᾽ οἷον πάρει, if any one should be disposed to 
give it such an explanation. 

It remains then to inquire whether in later Greek there 
are any examples of ὅς as a direct interrogative. I know of 
but four alleged examples, all of which are cited by Professor 
Sophocles in his Lexicon of later Greek; they are Justin M. 
cohort. (Otto’s ed. iii. § 5 end), Epictet. diss. iv. 1, 95, 120 
and Methodius (165 C. of Migne’s Greek Patrol. vol. xviii). 
The two first of these had been cited before, Justin’s passage 
by Grotius (ad loc. Op. Theol. iii., ed. Basil., 1633), the two 
first by Dr. Edward Robinson in his Lexicon (v. ὅς), and these, 
with the two last, by Professor Sophocles in the second edition 
of his above-mentioned work. I am able to adduce from 
Methodius still another ; and also one from a writer quoted 
by Eusebius (Praepar. Evang. vi. 7), to which Viger makes 
reference. 

The passages from the dissertations of Epictetus can be 
easily managed. The first is corrupt; in the second ὅς is 
not interrogative. The first (δ 95) is as follows: “ But what 
if my fellow-traveller himself should turn upon me, and 
prove to be a robber? What shall I do? I will be the 
emperor’s friend. No one will wrong me, if I am his com- 
panion. In the first place, in order that I may become 
illustrious, what things I must endure and suffer; how often 
and by how many must I be robbed! Then, if I become his 
friend, he too is mortal.” ἵνα γένωμαι λαμπρός, & με δεῖ τλῆναι 
καὶ παθεῖν ; ποσάκις Kal ὑπὸ πόσων λῃστευθῆναι; etc. Here 
πόσα must be read instead of ἅ, which is weak in the com- 


pany of πόσα and ποσάκις, and we can easily account for the 
Vou. XXXI. No. 122. 41 
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dropping out of πόσα by a kind of homoeoteleuton (AAM- 
IIPOCTIOCA was read as if AAMIIPOCA). 

The other example (in ὃ 120) is καὶ ris ἡ ξημία τῷ δή- 
σαντι τὸν αὐτοῦ δοῦλον ; ἣν δοκεῖς ; τὸ δῆσαι τοῦτο" ὃ Kal σὺ 
ὁμολογήσεις, ἂν θέλῃς σώζειν, ὅτι ἄνθρωπος οὐκ ἔστι θηρίον, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἥμερον ζῶον. If ἣν δοκεῖς is to be taken interrogatively, 
and the pointing is right, the sense must be, “ And what is 
the loss for him who has put his slave in chains? what do 
you think it is? It is this act of putting him in chains; which 
you too will admit, if you are willing to keep in mind that a 
man is not a wild beast, but a tame animal.” With this 
rendering ἣν δοκεῖς is idle, being contained in the previous 
question; and there is no answer from the person so ad- 
dressed, but the author answers for himself, and then adds 
ὃ καὶ σὺ ὁμολογήσεις, etc. If we join ἣν δοκεῖς to the clause 
preceding, and put no interrogation after δοῦλον, we have 
better sense: ‘“ And what is the loss for him who puts into 
bonds his slave, which you think there is?” Or we may 
point ἣν δοκεῖς, τὸ δῆσαι τοῦτο, as was done in old editions, 
and render, “that which you think there is, viz. this act of 
putting into bonds,” where the words are somewhat sar- 
castic ; since the imaginary person thought putting into bonds 
ἃ ζημία for the slave, but not for the master. This passage 
has given difficulty to the editors. See Schweighauser’s note. 
Wolf wanted to read οἷον δοκεῖς. Upton remarks that ἣν 
δοκεῖς, τὸ δῆσαι τοῦτο, etc., was the old pointing; and the 
pointing we have given comes from him. Schw. follows him, 
for want of something better, confessing that ἣν δοκεῖς ; for 
τίνα δοκεῖς ; “insolentius dictum esse videtur,” and saying 
that Upton’s Latin version, illud ipsum in vincula conjicere, 
would answer better to αὐτὸ τὸ δῆσαι τοῦτο. 

The passages in Justin Martyr and Methodius are more 
difficult for one who denies that ὅς can be used in direct 
interrogation. Justin’s words are: πῶς οὖν οὐκ εἰκότως ὁ 
Θαλῆς πρὸς αὐτόν φησί" (or φήσει, with the Strasburg ΜΒ. ; 
see Otto.) 4 ἣν αἰτίαν, ὦ ᾿Αριστότελες, τὰς μὲν Πλάτωνος 
ἀναιρεῖν ἐθέλων δόξας, ὡς ἀληθεύοντι προσέχεις 'Ομήρῳ, ἡμῶν 
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δὲ τὴν ἐναντίαν ἀποφηνάμενος δόξαν οὐκ ἀληθεύειν “Ὅμηρον οἴει ; 
“How then will not Thales say to him with justice, ‘ For 
what reason, O Aristotle, when you wish to overthrow the 
opinions of Plato, do you adhere to Homer as saying what is 
true, but when you express the opinion contrary to ours, think 
that Homer does not say what is true?’” The passage in 
Methodius of Patara (ob. cent. iv., near the beginning), from 
the Sympos. Virg. vii. ὃ 15, is as follows: εἰ κρεῖττον ἦν τὸ 
ὑπὸ τὴν γένεσιν εἶναι τοὺς ἀνθρώπους, ὦ σχέτλιοι, τοῦ μὴ εἶναι, 
δι’ ἣν αἰτίαν οὐκ αὐτόθεν ἀφ᾽ οὗπερ ἔφυ τὸ γένος τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
γένεσις ἦν; That is, in the translation belonging to Clark’s 
series, “If it were better, O wretched ones, that man should 
be subject to [the star of his birth] than that he should not 
be, why was not his generation and birth from the very time 
when the race of man began to be ?” 

Another example of δι᾿ ἣν airiay occurs in interrogation in 
a passage of the same author (de Creatis, cap. 5, Migne Patrol. 
Graec. xviii. 337), ἐροίμην yap σφᾶς δὲ ἣν αἰτίαν ἀγέννητον 
αὐτὸν dare, etc., “ for I can ask them ‘ for what reason do you 
say that he is unbegotten?’”’ This may remind one of the 
expression in Acts xxii. 24, ἵνα ἐπυγνῷ δι’ ἣν αἰτίαν οὕτως 
ἐπεφώνουν αὐτῷ, where, however, δι᾿ ἣν αἰτίαν can be resolved 
into τὴν αἰτίαν δι’ ἣν, ἃΒ in the passage on p. 319, note. 
There is yet another clear example of és used in direct ques- 
tion, in an extract from Oenomaus, a cynic philosopher of 
the second century of our era. It is preserved by Eusebius 
(Praep. Evang. vi. 7, ed. Heinich. i. 269), Ων δὲ ἕνεκα ταῦτα 
προσήνεγκα τῷ λόγῳ; Ὅτι σε ἐκπέφευγεν, ὦ μάντι ; where 
see the editor’s note. 

These four passages, if the text is right, are undoubted 
instances of such interrogative use of ὅς in direct questions. 
Their very rarity, however, and the need of explanations of 
the meaning of our passage in Matthew, which called, as will 
soon appear, for such glosses as those of Hesychius and 
Suidas, will, I think, subject them to suspicion. 

If, then, there is no sufficient authority for allowing ὅς to 
make a direct inquiry, is not the presumption greatly against 
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treating this clause as a question? This presumption will 
grow in our minds, when we consider in what way many of the 
old Greek and Latin expositors of the Gospels dealt with 
this passage. If the relative ὅς could be used interrogatively 
in a direct sentence, this, from the nature of the case, must 
have been an idiom not infrequent, and well understood ; 
but many of them treat the passage as if it needed a gloss, 
or they resort to other than the interrogative meaning in 
such a number of instances as to show that it gave them 
trouble.? 


1. Here we will briefly mention, first, the Greek explanations 


1 The intrusion into another field was committed rather by the interrogative 
τίς than by the relatives. In the New Testament ὅ τὶ occurs but once, Acts ix. 
6, and there the received text with a number of mss. has τί. In the classical 
writers there are traces of this use of τίς for ὅστις, as in Soph. Electr. 316 ὡς 
νῦν ἀπόντος ἱστορεῖ τί σοι φίλον, where see Schneidewin’s note. In the same 
drama, v. 1176, τί δ᾽ ἔσχες ἄλγος πρὸς τί τοῦτ᾽ εἰπὼν κυρεῖς; the present writer, 
in his edition of 1837, wrote τί δ᾽ ἔσχες ἄλγος ; etc., on the ground that two 
short questions are better suited to the exalted feeling in the scene. In two 
exactly similar passages, Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1144, and Trachin. 339, Schneidewin 
has done the same. In an old oracle quoted by the same critic from Diog. Laert. 
i. 28, occur the words τίς σοφίῃ πάντων πρῶτος τούτου τρίποδ᾽ αὐδῶ; The earlier 
and the correct pointing was πρῶτος; “ who is foremost of all in wisdom? his I 
pronounce the tripod.” Otherwise τίς would here be strictly a relative, but the 
interrogative form cannot be found fault with. In an epigram of Callimachus 
(No. 30, or in Meineke’s ed. 28) we have 


ἐχθαίρω τὸ ποίημα τὸ κυκλικόν, οὐδὲ κελεύθῳ 

χαίρω, τὶς πολλοὺς ὧδε καὶ ὧδε φέρει, 
where τίς takes the place of ὅστις. The bald and suspicious second line is cor- 
rected by Meineke (u.s. in a diatribe on the epigram) so as to read ὅτις for τίς, 
which is here feminine, and λαούς. The Schol. on Soph. Oed. Col. 3, quoted 
by Bentley, absurdly makes the τίς there relative, and supports it by another 
passage from Callim., ὑπεὶρ ἅλα ἐνάσθη | ᾿Αλκάθοόν τις ἄπυστος. The sense, 
giving a relative force to τίς and reading ᾿Αλκαθόου would be “ he must have 
dwelt beyond the sea, who never heard of Alkathous.” But this, too, can estab- 
lish nothing: The same Schol. cites an epigram from Nossis (310 B.c.) for the 
same use of ris for ὅστις. But Bentley thinks the citation corrupt, and would 
read τάν (τήν) for τίνα, undoubtedly with good reason. In Eccl. v. 9, — ἃ unique 
example, I believe, in the Sept. for ris as a relative in direct discourse, — the 
text and translation are out of joint. Probably ris never took on the strictly 
relative sense. It ought to be added, however, that Jacobs in the Anthol. Pal., 
and Kiihner (2d ed., § 587, p. 1018), do not object to the reading rlva.— Here, it 
may be added, as a curiosity of language, that the modern Greek has lost the 
relative ὅς, substituting for it ὁ ὁποῖος and ὁποῦ (cr, as ἃ monosyllable, ποῦ). 
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that have fallen under our notice. Origen seems to give the 
passage an interrogative turn. His remarks are not extant 
in the original, but may be found in the Latin selections 
from his Commentary on Matthew (in Lommatsch’s ed. iv. 
447), “ Dicit autem ei, improperans simulationem amicitiae 
ejus, ‘ Amice ad quid venisti?’ Hoc enim nomine [i.e. 
ἑταῖρος] neminem bonorum in scripturis cognoscimus appel- 
latum. Ad malum enim et non indutum nuptialibus vesti- 
mentis dicit: amice quid huc venisti,” ete. Here “ad quid 
venisti’’ may be the translator’s version, following his read- 
ing of the Vulgate, without any comment on Origen’s part. 
"All the other parts of the passage are employed upon the 
" shade of meaning in amice. Nor is it improbable that Hilary 
of Poitiers may have borrowed from Origen his translation 
of the passage. 

Chrysostom’s comment is (ed. Montf. ii. 723 A.), if the 
Homily is genuine, ἑταῖρε, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πάρει; πλήρωσον τὰς κακὰς 
συνθήκας ἃς πρὸς τοῖς Φαρισαίοις πεποίηκας " συντέλεσον τὸν 
γραμματεῖον τῆς πράσεως, etc. Here he seems to have un- 
derstood the words as if they denoted “ that for which thou 
art present —do; complete the wicked covenant you have 
made with the Pharisees,” etc. For the pointing the editor 
is responsible. In his eighty-fourth homily on Matthew, 
Chrysostom has no remarks on ἐφ᾽ @ (sic). But in the 
Symbol. Crit. Patr. in Matth. (Toulouse, 1646), Chrysostom 
is quoted as explaining ἐφ᾽ @ by ἐπὶ ποίᾳ αἰτίᾳ; ete. 

Basil of Seleucia (a.D. 450, publ. with Greg. Thaumat. 
Paris. 1622, Orat. xxxi. p. 169), takes the same view of the 
sentence: “ Thou sawest his coming up with soldiers, with 
arms and staves, and saidst not ‘ get thee behind me Satan’ ; 
not with words didst thou turn him aside, not with deeds 
didst thou terrify him, but didst urge him upon the attempt: 
Ἑταῖρε ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πάρει; ἔχου τοῦ ἔργου, μὴ ἀναβάλλου τὴν 
τολμάν, κύρωσον τῇ πράξει τὴν mpdow.” The interrogation 
here is out of place. 

Theophylact (4.p. 1070-1112, Comment. in 4 Evang. Paris. 
1635, p. 162) has come clearly upon the interrogative ground. 
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He says, τὸ δὲ ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πάρει ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐπὶ ποίῳ σκοπῷ πάρει 
ἐνταῦθα, etc. 

Euthymius Zigabenus or Zygadenus (cent. xii. first part), 
is more clear and decided than any of the Greek expositors 
(ed. Matthaei, i. 1055). After saying that ἑταῖρον ὠνόμασε 
τὸν ἔχθιστον, he adds, τὸ δὲ, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πάρει, οὐκ ἐρωτηματικῶς 
ἀναωγνωστέον " ἐγίνωσκε γὰρ ἐφ᾽ ᾧ παρεγένετο" GAN ἀποφαντι- 
κῶς. δηλοῖ δὲ, ὅτι δ ὃ παρωγέγονας, ἤγουν, τὸ κατὰ σκοπὸν 
πράττε, τοῦ προσχήματος ἀφέμενος. He errs with Theo- 
phylact in reading ἐφ᾽ ᾧ; he errs in the contrary direction in 
finding pity in ἑταῖρε, in which Theophylact sees derision 
(κωμῳδῶν καὶ διασύρων); and his argument is not good, that 
because our Lord knew why he had come, he could not ask 
him why he had come; but he shows, here and elsewhere, 
much of the instinct of an able expositor. 

Hesychius, the lexicographer (Alberti’s ed.), gives the 
interrogative sense under the phrase ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πάρει" ἐπὶ ποίῳ 
σκοπῷ πάρει καὶ παραγέγονας ἐνταῦθα, in which words the 
author of the gloss and Theophylact agree. 

Suidas has also a gloss on ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πάρει in these words καὶ 
Χριστὸς πρὸς τὸν ᾿Ιούδαν, ἑταῖρε ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πάρει ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐπὶ τίνι 
παραγέγονας ; where the interrogative sense is clearly given. 
But it is remarkable that in the ms. of Brussels, called E by 
Bernhardy,— who regards it as infimi ordinis, and thinks that 
Gaisford rated it higher than it deserves, — the beginning 
of the gloss is omitted, and after παραγέγονας is added épw- 
τηματικῶς, οἱ δὲ Kat’ ἀντίπτωσιν λέγουσι, οἷον οὗ χάριν πα- 
ράγέγονας ποίησον, where not Euthymius, probably, but some 
other expositor is copied. 

These gloss-collectors would have passed by this phrase 
in the book of all others most commonly read, unless it had 
been a strange expression ; and the different views are sig- 
nificant, as showing that the later Greeks could not satisfy 
themselves with believing that ὅς could find place in direct 
inquiry. 

It is quite remarkable that the explanation of these words 
by an aposiopesis passed into or originated in the Latin 
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church, and was current there for ages, notwithstanding the 
translation ad quid venisti of the Vulgate. It is certain that 
the hint of this came from the Old Latin version. While 
part of the manuscripts of the Old Latin, the Codd. Colbert., 
Corbeiens. 2, have ad quid, the Veron., Vercell, Clarom., 
Corbeiens. 1, two Sangerman., and the Cantab. or cod. Bezae, 
contain the reading ad quod. And so the codd. Forojul., 
Amiat., Fuld., and Maj. Mon. of the Vulg. have the same read- 
ing. The cod. S. Gatiani, according to Sabatier, has the 
version amice ad quod venisti fac.’ 

Now that a relative meaning assigned to ad quod was very 
ancient, and stood its ground long in the Latin church, will 
be made evident by the following citations, arranged, as far 
as we are able, in chronological order. 

Juvencus (under Constantine the great), in the fourth book 
of his Hist. Evangelic. (col. 515, ed. of George Fabricius, 
Basil, 1562, where the lines are not numbered), has the 
following verses : 

“ Tile ibi dissimulans blanda cum voce salutat, 
Attigit et labiis justi miserabilis ora. 
Continuo Christus: totum complere licebit 
Huc venisse tuo quaecunque est causa paratu.” 


Here the last line appears to be equivalent to that for which 
thou art come, and the thirdanswers to do, =the fac, perfice, 
of others. 

Hilary of Poitiers, in his comment. on Matt. (ed. of 1730, 
Verona, i. col. 804), after the words “osculum enim ejus 
non respuit,”’ adds, “ quod autem ait Judae, fac quod facis, 
traditionis suae potestatem sub verbi hujus conditione per- 
mittit.”’ “ Dat igitur in se potestatem dicendo fac quod 
facis; scilicet, quia voluntatis crimen pro facti pensatur 
invidia, re perageret quod voluntate jam faceret.”’ 2 

Christian Druthmar of Aquitaine, called ““ Grammaticus,”’ 


1 The Cod. Brix., also, as Dr. Abbot informs me, an Evangelistary at Har- 
vard of cent. viii., and another also deposited there, have the reading quod full 
or abbreviated. 

2 “In pluribus manuser.,” says the editor, “ fecerat, rectius in aliis libris quod 
faceret.” 
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a monk at Corvey and Stablo (cent. ix., middle), has, in his 
exposition of Matt., “amice ..... ad quid venisti perfice,” 
where he must have written guod (max. Biblioth. patr. xv. 
167 B.). 

Paschasius Ratbertus, abbot of Corvey (ob. about 865) in 
his comment. on Matt. (ibid. xiv. 677 D.), takes the same 
view in a somewhat confused way: “increpantis voce dicit, 
amice ad quid venisti? Ac si diceret, ad quod venisti cur 
aliud agere ostendis? Osculum quidem porrigis, sed signum 
est traditionis. Rem aliam agis, cum me oscularis ..... unde 
fac ad quod venisti, et perfice coepta, ne immoreris circa 
oscula,”’ etc. 

Remigius of Auxerre (cent. ix.), as quoted by T. Aquinas 
(Opera iv. 459, ed. Ven.), gives the interrogative rendering 
and adds: “ sive hoc fac subintelligitur.” 

In the Commentary of Jerome himself ad quid venisti 
appears ; but no remarks are made on this part of the verse, 
but only on ἑταῖρε. But there is enough made out by the ᾿ 
interpretations already mentioned, to show that the relative 
force of 6 was distinctly recognized by the renderings of 
Latin writers, from the third century onward ; and this, taken 
in connection with the similar Greek explanations, is a strong 
argument in its favor, as well as a proof of its antiquity. 

Probably this interpretation was felt to be difficult on 
account of the aposiopesis which it requires. But we can 
take away something of the abruptness of the aposiopesis, on 
the supposition that the sense was assisted by a motion of 
the hand. I must confess that without this to supply ποίει 
or ποίησον would to me seem too harsh.! 

Here the purpose of the words, according to this inter- 
pretation, calls for our notice. Meyer explains it by the 
words: “ Damit weist Christus das geschehene verratherische 


1 It may, perhaps, be conceived of as possible, that the interpreters reached 
this meaning by supplying several intermediate thoughts, that might follow an 
interrogative ἐφ᾽ 8. As, e.g., “‘ For what art thou come? Is it to give me a kiss 
of friendship, or to betray me? Do your work then.” But the distinct state- 
ment that 8 does not ask a question, shows, I think, that they could not have 
got at their paraphrases in the way mentioned. 
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Kiissen von sich.” There is more of indignation and less 


of pity in this explanation, than seems to suit the speaker and 
the occasion. But to me, this sense of the words harmonizes 
well with Luke’s account (xxii. 47, 48): “ Judas 

drew near to Jesus in order to kiss him. But Jesus said 
unto him, Judas, art thou betraying the Son of man with a 
kiss?” ‘This account leaves it untold whether Jesus repelled 
the kiss, or whether Judas, as Matthew says, actually gave 
the concerted sign. But, if we suppose that ἐφ᾽ ὃ πάρει, in 
the sense here spoken of, followed what Luke records, there 
seems to be a certain unforced harmony between the passages.! 
“ Judas, art thou betraying the Son of man with a kiss? 
That for which thou art come, do.” Something so, Ewald, 
cited by Meyer (ed. 5), although he expresses the sense in 
rather a tame way: ““ Deines Kusses bedarf ich nicht, und 
weiss dass es mit diesem dir kein Ernst ist! Thue vielmehr 
was deines Amtes jetzt ist!” By joining the two passages 
together, as thus explained, we have in the first pity and 
horror at the act, in the second indignation at the hypo- 
critical kiss, and in all honor is done to the Son of God. 
Professor Lightfoot (Fresh Revis. p. 128, Engl. ed.; p. 114, 
Amer. ed.) lends his high authority to this interpretation, 
but seems to find in it an echo of the words spoken by our 
Lord in John xiii. 27, at the last supper, “ What thou doest, 
do quickly.” 

2. The interrogative force given to the words in question 
by most critics and expositors must be rejected on gram- 
matical grounds, as we have already seen. It only remains to 
inquire whether such a sense is demanded by the context, 
or is inconsistent with the situation. The objection of Eu- 
thymius, that Christ knew why Judas had come and needed 
not to put the question, amounts to nothing; for such a 
question might with reason be put to an evil-doer to arouse 
his sense of guilt. Still less force have Fritzsche’s remarks 
in his valuable note on this place: “ Ejusmodi interrogatio 

1 After writing this I found in Maldonatus, the Catholic Expositor, the same 
idea. 

Vou. XXXI. No. 122. 42 ὃ 
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in hunc locum minime quadrat. Haec enim ejus foret, qui 
praesenti periculo consternatus, animi intrepidi et recte 
factorum conscientiae simulatione adversarium confundere 
conaretur hoc modo: amice (= homo pessime, vid. xx. 13), 
edissere consilium quo huc accederes.” There is in favor of 
this interpretation a rather remote resemblance to Luke xxii. 
48: “ For what art thou come ?”’=“Art thou come to betray 
me?” Still it has no advantages over the others in regard to 
suitableness to the context. 

3. The third explanation, or that of Fritzsche, is that the 
words contain an exclamation. ‘“ For what,’ that is, “ for 
what a crime art thou here!” This thought suggested itself 
to several expositors before Fritzsche. Albertus Magnus 
(cent. xiii.) has, “ Ad qnid venisti: hoc est, de statu apostoli 
in quam vilem foveam proditoris cecidisti!” So Sa (Bibl. 
Max. Comment. literal. Paris, 1643) says, “‘ Vox facinus ad- 
mirantis”’; and Harduin, in his Comm., “ Cum admiratione 
dictum, ut sit sententia, Ad quale facinus perpetrandum 
venisti!”’ Fritzsche says that he would accept the view taken 
by Euthymius, “ nisi pateret et simplicior ratio et aptior. 
Nimirum post πάρει exclamationis signo in locum interroga- 
tionis suffecto, ita explicandum, ut Jesus, quo nihil magis 
eum decet, discipulum ad tradendum summo facinore magis- 
trum advenisse doleat, hac ratione: vetus sodalis, ad qualem 
rem perpetrandam ades!”’ Here we find no fault with the 
meaning given to the words; but just the same objection of 
being ungrammatical lies against an exclamatory, as against 
an interrogative, turn given to the sentence. Exclamation 
goes with interrogation, and grows out of it. Moreover, ὅ is 
too bald and generic for exclamation; we should expect a 
word like οἷον, denoting quality. And this difficulty Fritzsche 
does not appear to me to meet by the remark that “6 et 
τοῦτο saepe ad genus referri, ut sit idem quod οἷον et τοιοῦτο.᾽ 
But the quality of the act needs to be made emphatic here, 
if the relative could be so used. Alexander Buttmann, as we 
have said before, has accepted this solution. 

4. The remaining interpretation, “is it this for which thou 
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art come ?”’ is unobjectionable, as far as the sense and situation 
are concerned. “Is it to betray me” (or to betray me by a 
kiss) “ that thou art here?” The Syriac (the Peshito) takes 
this view of the passage, “‘ Ob id venisti?” as given in Wal- 
ton’s Polyglott; “ Is it for this thou hast come?” in Dr. James 
Murdock’s transl. of the Peshito (NewYork, 1851). Ludovicus 
de Dieu, in his exposition of the passage (Animad. in Quat. 
Evangel., Lugd. Bat., 1631), refers to this translation, and 
prefers to give the sense of “ hast thou come for this” to 
the Syriac words, rather than “is it this for which,” etc. 
Several commentators refer to de Dieu’s remarks. But I 
know of no one who accepts this interpretation until we 
come down to Bengel, whose note is, “ locutio elliptica i.e. 
hoccine illud est cujus causa ades?”? Then he barely quotes 
(as an alternative?) the gloss of Hesychius, already spoken 
of. Fritzsche reviews this explanation, in his excellent note, 
and makes this just objection, which we had felt before being 
supported by his opinion : “ Summi ponderis vocabula, ἐκεῖνο 
dpa ἦν aut similia, per ellipsin omitti non poterant.” The 
weight of the sentence, in fact, lies in the omitted words ; 
and there is no reason, as there is in aposiopesis proper, why 
they should be omitted. Nothing suggests them ; no gesture 
helps them; and they would be more readily supplied in a 
remark like “ this is what you have come for,’ than in a 
question. 

I conclude with saying that the view of the words taken by 
Euthymius, Meyer —6 μακαρίτης, Lightfoot, and a number 
of scholars in recent times, seems to me to be preferable to 
the other explanations. 

The results which have been reached in this Article are 
principally the following: 

1. That és is never used in direct inquiry by the classical 
authors, and is so seldom found in later Greek —so far as 
we can discover—as to make the texts doubtful which 
support this usage. In most of these cases, singularly enough, 
ἃ case of αἰτία is employed in the questions. 

2. That the infrequency of such use is shown by the ne- 
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cessity which the glossarists and lexicographers felt of ex- 
plaining ἐφ᾽ ὃ πάρει. 

3. That the Syriac took ὅ here to be a relative, and that 
most probably the original reading of the Old Latin version 
was ad quod venisti. 

4. That this ad quod venisti: was explained by a series of 
authorities in the Latin church as if it denoted id ad quod 
venisti fac. 

5. That the same interpretation appears in the Greek church 
from the time of Basil of Seleucia down to Euthymius. 

6. That this interpretation harmonizes well with Luke 
xxii. 48, and suits the occasion when the words were uttered. 

7. That for grammatical reasons we must reject the inter- 
rogative turn generally given to the sentence, and that the 
exclamatory turn given by Fritzsche is objectionable on the 
same ground. Neither of these is necessary for the sense. 

8. That the violent ellipsis required by the rendering, is it 
this for which, etc., condemns this translation of the early 
Syriac and of a few others. 


Should it be thought that there is any value in this Essay, 
much of that value is to be ascribed to my friend Professor 
Thayer, of Andover, who has most kindly supplied me with 
quite a number of passages from the older Greek and Latin 
commentators, which, so far as I know, had not been col- 
lected before, and who has rendered to me other important 
assistance. Iam also indebted to Professor Abbot, of Har- 
vard, for valuable suggestions and information. It is due, 
however, to both of these eminent biblical scholars that I 
should say that they are not responsible for the views 
advocated in this article. 


ARTICLE VI. 


HISTORY IN ALPHABETS. 


BY REV. JOHN C. C. CLARKE. 


Tue decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, about 
fifty years since, opened the way for a new science. Since 
then, discoveries of ancient monuments and relics in many 
lands have furnished rich materials for the illustration of 
history. The letters of the handwriting of a large part of 
the world in all ages lie before us. Coming to us out of a 
buried past, like the footprints of birds in the rocks, they 
tell us more than these; for without a Darwin they demon- 
strate their genealogy, and picture their own history. Laying 
down the relics in their proper places on the map of the 
world, our eyes discover a new illustration of the relations 
of races, the track of commerce, the spread of religions, and 
the course of civilization. We discover in some nations an 
unsuspected antiquity of letters, while we abandon some 
venerable traditions, and recall honors that have been accoyded 
to some peoples. 

Before entering into a detailed historical statement, we 
present a table of the genealogy of the alphabet, so far as 
ascertained facts can be arranged on a single page. In this 
table the Hamitic, Turanian, mixed, and uncertain peoples 
are printed in small capitals. The Indo-European or Japhetic 
races are in Roman letters. ‘The Shemitic races are in Italics. 
The figures at the right give an approximation in centuries 
to the dates of the origin of the various styles of letters. 
Only two varieties are named which the writer has not care- 
fully examined and tabulated beside their kindred, and none 
of known importance are omitted, although the table might 
be enlarged with mere names. 
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A Hieroglyphic Alphabet.— At a very early date, in Egypt, 
pictures of objects were used to represent the initial sounds 
of their names. This writing is neither rude nor imperfect, 
but, to persons familiar with the language, is elegant, precise, 
and legible, as no alphabet of arbitrary marks could be without 
long study. If a great variety of signs were used, rapidity 
of reading might be restricted. There was, therefore, a 
strong reason for reducing the number of symbols in familiar 
use. Such a limitation argues a general diffusion of literary 
culture of a fixed character. In fact, the number of picture 
letters in common use was at a very early date reduced to the 
limits of a true alphabet. This alphabet, with a few varia- 
tions, is now generally recognized, and has been often pub- 
lished. It was adequate to the representation of all the 
sounds of the Egyptian, Shemitic, and Greek languages. 
There is no longer room for a doubt of the real inventors of the 
alphabet. It can scarcely be said to have been invented; for 
it was almost as natural as speech to a people who preserved 
primeval antediluvian culture, and used a language composed 
in large part of monosyllables. 

Hieratic.— From full pictures the transition was easy to 
abridged forms and outlines. Thus originated a style which 
has been named “ Hieratic,” as if it belonged only to the 
priests. In the opinion of some scholars it was used as early 
as the fourth dynasty. Its use indicates progress, possibly 
towards priestcraft, but certainly towards schools and litera- 
ture. This is also shown in the fact that the hieratic writing 
is always read from right to left; but the hieroglyphs were 
read in the direction opposed to their facing, which could be 
either to right or left. 

Demotic.— About B.c. 625, a new style was adopted in 
Egypt, consisting, in part, of new abridgments of the hieratic 
letters, in part of an approximation to Canaanite letters, and 
in part of elements not yet easily traced. It is called the 
Demotic or Enchorial style. It belonged to the period of 
Egyptian decay and innovations, when Psammetichus marched 
an army to the further borders of Syria, and filled Egypt 
with mercenaries from Europe and Asia Minor. 
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A few of the Demotic letters remain in the Coptic alphabet, 
and a trace of them appears in the Sinaitic; but they mostly 
passed out of use in the presence of the letters of Greece and 
Rome. Like the Hieratic, they were always written from - 
right to left. 

Egyptian Source of all Alphabets. — The genius of the 
world seems to have been unequal to the production of an- 
other alphabet. Indeed, humbling as the confession is, we 
must admit that human invention has scarcely ever de- 
liberately and suddenly even modified the forms of letters. 
The endless repetition of the same forms of letters takes its 
place as a phenomenon alongside the iteration of words. 
Men have depended for literature and history on the one 
alphabet, rarely violently modifying it even to meet pressing 
wants ; but usually varying it only as compelled by diversity 
of writing materials, or gradually following the leadings of 
convenience and taste. 

The only exceptions to the above statements which need 
be noticed, are in the case of the Babylonian Cuneiform, and 
the Chinese writings, both of which are syllabic, and not 
alphabetic ; also modern stenography, and barbarisms like the 
Cherokee syllables and Mormon letters. 

Common Shemitic or Canaanite.—From Egyptian evidences 
it is believed that one common alphabet was in use throughout 
Western Syria as early as the time of the shepherd kings, or 
before Abraham. No authenticated specimen of this from 
the first thousand years of its use is known, and it is not 
probable that its earliest forms are preserved. 

The well-known, though recently found, Moabite stone of 
about 900 B.c., is probably the oldest specimen, but may not 
preserve the primitive letters so well as more recent relics 
from other localities. A few inscriptions on stones from 
Sidon and the Phenician colonies may be five or six centuries 
older than the Christian era. A few relics from Assyria are 
of century vil. B.c. A few gems and seals may be Hebrew, 
but of uncertain date. Of specimens dating a little before 
the Christian era there are now many. 
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Nearly all the Canaanite letters are derivable from the 
more common Egyptian hieroglyphs. They are of a hieratic 
style, but differ from the Egyptian hieratic, being more care- 
fully formed. In the absence of the connecting links we 
conclude that they were taken from Egypt after the hieratic 
style was introduced, and that a part of them are close 
imitations of hieroglyphs, and a part are hieratic. Most of 
them are from the most common hieroglyphs. 

The Canaanites were so far from inventing letters, or even 
consciously improving them, that they forgot their sources 
and primitive forms. They even conceived that the letters 
faced as they were read, towards the left; and they gave 
them new names suited to that blundering conception. The 
Shemitic names of the letters only mislead. The facing of 
some of their letters to the right, e.g. their L, TS, and T, was 
a puzzle to the Canaanites, but is instantly explained by a 
glance at the Hieratic Egyptian forms. We desicate Pheni- 
cian honor in the spread of letters to a trifle. The Canaanite 
alphabet was probably spread over Syria, Arabia, Asia Minor, 
and North Africa, by caravan commerce, before Sidonian sea 
traffic began, or Tyre was founded. 

Asia Minor.— There are reasons for believing that the 
people of Asia Minor received letters from Northern Syria 
more than eight, and, perhaps, fifteen centuries, before the 
Christian era. Carian inscriptions of century VU. B.c., exist 
in Egypt; and Phrygian and Lycian inscriptions are known 
which seem to be at least as ancient as B.c. 500, and may 
have several more centuries of age. The letters are those 
of Syria, but of a stiffer style. The Egyptian is the style of 
the pencil, the Canaanite of the pen, the Phrygian of the 
knife or chisel. 

Some inscriptions in Asia Minor face and read to the left. 
Those that read to the right generally reverse the letters. 
The alphabet of Phrygia and Lycia contains nearly all the 
letters of the Greek and Italian alphabets, and is a connecting 
~ link between them. The Carian contains a larger number, 
but the language and race are unknown. The Phrygians 
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and Lycians were Japhetic races, and in communication with 
Europe. ! 

European.—The alphabet of Asia Minor was probably 
conveyed throughout Southern Europe many centuries before 
the Christian era, and everywhere preserved the peculiar 
type which indicates the line of its descent. Not even in the 
remote colonies of the Mediterranean could the Phenician 
style supplant or modify it. The traditions of the introduc- 
tion of letters by Cadmus and other Phenicians take a place 
among myths, or the insignificant history of petty colonies. 

Greek. — It is now seen that the Greeks used all the letters 
of their alphabet much earlier than has been supposed. 
Inscriptions of century Vil. B.C. exist in Egypt. Relics become 
numerous after century Vv. both in Greece and the colonies. 

Italian.— Bronze plates, stones, vases, gems, and other 
relics preserve to us the letters of the ancient Italians, 
although the language of most of them is lost. Their letters 
are those of Asia Minor, reading sometimes to the right, and 
sometimes to the left. They incorporate a sufficient number 
of slight changes to give them a peculiar style. The relics 
are named according to location, Etruscan, Eugubine, Oscan, 
Samnite, Roman, etc. Of these the Roman are the most 
recent, and always read towards the right, and contain a few 
letters not used by the Etruscans. 

Spanish. — Early writing in the Spanish peninsula closely 
resembled the Etruscan. A Shemitic colony on the coast 
used the Punic letters, known as Bastulan, but the Iberians 
and Celtiberians used the Japhetic forms, one of the later 
types of which has been preserved by the Basques. 

Historical Inferences.— From these facts we are led to 
infer that in the ten centuries before the Christian era, in 
which Greece and Rome exhibited their history, there was 
among the Japhetic races of Europe much movement and 
intercourse, and also much of literary culture. Knowing 
now how much of Greek and Roman literature has perished, 
and how the early Europeans were afflicted by the lack of 
durable and cheap writing materials, and finding evidences of 
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great progress in arts at an early date, we are no longer 
justified in-considering all Europeans except in Greece and 
Italy illiterate. Evidences are accumulating of extensive 
Etruscan commerce with Northern Europe; and, without 
these, we know from the letters of the north that cultivating 
influences had come thither from Italy or Asia Minor. 

Runic. — At a period not yet ascertained, but early, letters 
of the Etruscan type passed into general use in central and 
northern Europe, where their relics are called Runic. There 
has been much needless mystification respecting these letters, 
even recent learned books expressing ignorance about them. 
Their remains are abundant and many are readily deciphered. 
They are evidence that the Goths were far above barbarism. 
The principal part of the Runic alphabets consists of Etruscan 
letters unchanged. The remainder are modifications of 
Etruscan letters. The simplest style is that of the Norsemen, 
whose letters are almost entirely Etruscan. These were used 
by the Scandinavians till their conversion to Christianity in 
the eleventh century. The Anglo-Saxons used the same 
letters and a few more, continuing their use to some extent 
after they became christianized. The Teutonic Goths, and 
perhaps the Sclaves, used the same principal forms and some 
peculiar variations. The Welsh, by various changes, increased 
their alphabet to forty-five runes. An inscription in Helsing- 
land, Sweden, is written in dots, dashes, and short lines, 
which seem to be abridgments of common runes, and have 
been so deciphered. 

Stenography.— The ancient Latins and Greeks did not 
satisfy themselves with the use of capital, or uncial, letters. 
The necessities of a vigorous age pressed then, as now. 
Systems of abbreviated writing, called “ Tironian,” after a 
freedman of Cicero, were in use before the Christian era. 
Specimens on tablets and papyri are preserved which are 
ascribed to centuries I. and II. 

Small letters —A multitude of inscriptions on the walls of 
Pompeii attest the use of small, or minuscule, letters in the 
first Christian century. It is still noticeable that many small 
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letters bear closest resemblance to the antique forms of the 
capitals. It is highly probable that minuscule letters were 
in use for common purposes before the Christian era, although 
capitals continued to be used in choice manuscripts. 

European from Roman. — From the later Latin all the me- 
diaeval and modern styles of Western and Central Europe 
arose. Christianity was the agent of extension and of adorn- 
ment. While the essential forms were preserved, new and 
more tasteful styles became frequent. One, which took 
shape in the fifth century, was adopted by the Anglo-Saxons ; 
another, considerably later, was taken by the Irish, by whom 
it is still used. Other styles, like Old English, Black letter, 
German text, and Church texts, are too well known to need 
more than mention. But, while these were introduced, the 
old forms continued to be common, and so the Greek and 
Latin capitals have the honor of being the most ancient 
letters now used. 

European from Greek. — Greek influence in Europe was, 
of course, less in extent and power than Roman. Yet prox- 
imity, and the possession of the original text of the New 
Testament, made Greece the agent for giving letters to the 
Meso-Goths and Sclaves. 

Meso-Gothic.— A copy of the Gothic Bible of century tv., 
and relics of a more recent date, give us the Gothic letters, 
which are mostly Greek, both large and small, with traces of 
the Runic and Latin influences. 

Sclavic.—Tradition ascribes the invention of the old letters 
of the Sclaves to Jerome, in century v. The forms that are 
preserved are among the most curious styles of the world. 
An analysis of their essential elements induces the conviction 
that they contain the remains of a more ancient alphabet, 
either Phrygian or Greek, to which some additions have been 
made from old Canaanite. But the forms have been rudely 
modified. In the ninth century they were modelled by 
Methodius and Cyrilus into more resemblance to the Greek, 
and this likeness has since been increased, so that modern 
letters of Russia and the Sclavic provinces much resemble 
the Greek and Roman. 
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Coptic Egyptian. — After Greek culture became potent in 
the world’s progress, it entered the hirthland of the alphabet; 
and, among the descendants of its originators, buried in 
oblivion almost all the old Egyptian letters, and planted the 
alphabet of the more vigorous northen civilization. This was 
another phase of the great phenomenon of history. The 
primeval civilization, best preserved in the wealth of the 
children of Ham, blossomed among them into beauty, but 
never improved, and slowly withered. The poorer and slower 
children of Shem caught some fragments of the dying stock, 
and conserved without cultivating them. The sons of Japhet, 

' after lingering long on the higher land and poorer soil, cul- 
" tivated, reaped, and enjoyed the harvest. 

Georgian. — We turn back our eyes to Asia, but only to 
that border land of the Caucasus which has always been the 
meeting-ground of Japhetic, Shemitic, and Scythian races. 
Ancient cuneiform inscriptions attest a former sway of As- 
syrian monarchs; but history and native monuments fail, 
and a shadow covers the antiquity of the high-caste people. 
We look to their alphabets, and rays appear in the darkness. 
Tradition ascribes to Pharnabazes, about B.c. 300, the invention 
of an alphabet for the Georgians. The invention must be 
denied. The tradition may give the date of the introduction 
of new elements of civilization. The old capital letters of 
Georgia are the old common letters of Canaan, only changed 
by a few tasteful modifications and additions. Later ages 
made little change in these, except as to style. Impressions 
from Chaldea, Persia, and Syria are evident; but Greek 
influence only prevailed to turn the reading from right to 
left, without reversing the letters. Later times have de- 
veloped out of the old capitals a set of minuscules very 
different in appearance, which was only completed in the 
seventeenth century. 

Armenian. — Tradition honors Mesrob, a.D. 406, as the 
inventor of Armenian letters. The letters themselves deny 
the invention, and show that the basis of the Armenian 
alphabet is the Georgian, to which Syrian and Greek additions 
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have been made. There are two sets of capitals, from which 
have been developed two sets of minuscules of scarcely 
recognizable parentage. 

The conflict of Oriental and Greek civilization appears in the 
Georgian letters ; but this heathen culture was nearly fruitless. 
Christianity gave to Armenia a literature and a civilization 
which is now a power in Eastern Europe and Western Asia. 

We turn our eyes now to the South, and toa land where 
deeper shadows rest. The south of Arabia has ever been, by 
reason of climate and man’s barbarism, nearly impenetrable 
to Europeans. Recent discoveries have given glimpses of an 
unsuspected antiquity of civilization there. 

Himyarite. — Inscriptions of the Himyarite Arabs are 
found, elegantly carved on fine stones, and associated with 
ruins of splendid works and cities. No alphabet of the world 
is so puzzling. Six of its letters are identical with ancient 
Canaanite. A few more may plausibly be derived from the 
same source. Others can readily be explained as derived 
from Egyptian Hieratic, or Canaanite. Eminent scholars 
have claimed for this writing an antiquity of ten or fifteen 
centuries before Christ. But, although thirty-five plates are 
given in a single number of the publications of the German 
Oriental Society, and the most eminent Shemitic scholars 
have given much study to the inscriptions, the steps of the 
development of the alphabet and the age of many of the relics 
are still uncertain. It may, however, be confidently said 
that the basis of the alphabet is the same as that of the 
Canaanite, and that a part is taken therefrom. All the 
peculiarities may be explained on the supposition of an 
isolated development of the Himyarite letters under Egyptian, 
rather than Canaanite, influence. The alphabet contains the 
twenty-two Canaanite letters, and also the six peculiar aspi- 
rates for which the northern Arabs used no special signs till 
several centuries after Christ. The Himyarite alphabet con- 
tinued in use till after the time of Mohammed, and its relics 
are scattered over Arabia, and as far north as Central Syria ; 
but most of them are little older than the Christian era. 
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Ethiopic. — The Himyarite alphabet is deciphered by a 
perpetuated key, for it became the medium of the introduction 
of Christianity to Ethiopia and Abyssinia, and is still used 
there. Greek or Roman influence prevailed to turn the read- 
ing of the Ethiopic towards the right hand. Some untrained 
and apparently indigenous scholasticism introduced modi- 
fications, by which each letter may be made seven differ- 
ent syllables for the vowels and four for the diphthongs. 
For Abyssinian use the number of letters, by slight changes, 
has been increased to thirty-three typical forms and about 
two hundred and fifty syllables. It is a curious structure 
now, but covered with the signs of a venerable and interesting 
history. 

Libyan.— As we turned westward along the northern 
border of the Mediterranean, so we turn on the southern. 
A Shemitic, but not Arabic, people occupy much of North 
Africa. They were of old the supports of Carthage and Nu- 
midia and Mauritania. They are known as Berber, Tuarick, 
Tiffnag, etc. Monuments, with inscriptions in a strange 
alphabet, accompanied sometimes by a duplicate in Punic, 
are found, attesting an ancient civilization. It was supposed 
that the key to the old alphabet had perished; but it has 
been discovered that, through all the changes of more than 
two thousand years, — through heathenism, Christianity, and 
Mohammedanism,—this old literary culture has had a tenacity 
of life, and has been cherished as a secret. The writer has 
gathered five Berber alphabets, all of which have a foundation 
in the ancient form; but some of them have been modified 
by influences which seem to have been barbarian, Chaldaic, 
Numidian, Punic, Syriac, and Arabic. The basis of the 
alphabet bears much resemblance to the Himyarite, and that 
was probably its parent. 

Here, then, is an illustration of the vitality of a certain 
literary attainment, accompanying paucity of invention, without 
literature or Christianity, or even Hebraism, for its parent 
and early protector. Coming out of a remote past, this 
Runic of Africa outlives the Runic of Europe by nearly a 
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thousand years; while the parent Himyarite or Ethiopic 
almost contests with the letters of Europe for the honors of 
the most venerable longevity. Had there been fewer changes 
in the Ethiopic, Europe must have yielded the palm. 

Assyrian.— Turning from Syria eastward, the eye rests 
on the cradle-land of races, whose mysteries have only lately 
begun to be uncovered. In Babylonia appear relics of a 
civilization for which some students claim an antiquity as 
remote as that of Egypt. Historical tablets, perhaps as old 
as Abraham, present to us a writing clumsy and difficult, but 
not inelegant. Its characters are combinations of marks 
like nails or wedges. They are not letters, but syllables. 
The origin of this writing remains a secret. If it had any 
connection with the letters of Egypt or Syria, the relation is 
not discovered. A similar, yet distinct set of characters 
served the Assyrians, even till the time of the extinction of 
the empire. 

But in relics of Assyria, dating a little more than seven 
hundred years before Christ, appears a writing of a different 
character. It is found on some bronze weights, and on 
tablets of clay, and on vessels. It is the alphabet of Canaan, 
assuming a new and ruder style, but every letter distinctly 
recognizable. It tells a story of an Assyrian conquest of 
Canaan, and of the transfer of the children of Israel beyond 
the Euphrates. 

Babylonian. — The Canaanite letters also appear in relics 
of Babylonia, but not till century vi. B.c., after the removal 
of the Jews to Babylon. Like the Assyrian specimens, 
they show much change from the older forms. The letters 
open their circles, change their lines, and drop fragments. 
The variations all tend to the production of a distinct type. 
Peculiarities which were at first rude blunders become fixed 
elements of letters of a new style. Relics are sufficiently 
numerous to give us almost every step of the transformation 
of the old letters of Canaan to those of Chaldea and Syria. 

Chaldaic, Square and Cursive.—The letters in Mesopo- 
tamia passed first into a form which may be called Square 
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Chaldaic, if the name be taken to describe geographical, 
rather than ethnical, origin. But at the same time, and 
before this was finished, it passed rapidly, in other hands, 
into a more cursive form, adapted to more rapid writing. 
The relics indicate the same strange mingling of conserv- 
atism and fickleness, intercourse and isolation, that all 
Shemitic history displays. The land of Shinar, which had 
witnessed the confusion of speech, witnessed also the con- 
fusion of its written representative. Not only are remains 
found, nearly side by side, bearing letters of the Egyptians, 
Himyarim, Babylonians, and Assyrians, but the relics of the 
newly immigrant alphabet show that some peoples seated near 
‘each other grasped the letters in different stages of their 
changes, and then held them with a firmness that never allowed 
them to vary, while other peoples near by made changes freely. 

Square Aramaic. — Varieties of the square Chaldaic are 
found on a stone and papyri of Egypt, which are ascribed to 
Jews of centuries 1. and 1. B.c. The style does not seem to 
have attained its extreme type until about the Christian era. 
Who were its principal promoters cannot yet be told. 

Square Hebrew.— The Jews appear to have been nearly 
its exclusive users, and it entirely supplanted their older 
writing in their hands. It appears safe to say that the He- 
brews, in respect to their alphabet, are among the least con- 
servative of men, and were the authors of its transformation. 
The letters now known as Hebrew are the extreme form of 
square Aramaic, belonging to a time after Christ, and em- 
bodying some peculiarities from the finished cursive Chaldaic. 

Many medals are passing about in our country, and found 
in museums, which bear the words, “ Shekel of Israel. Jeru- 
salem the holy.” The writer has seen them on exhibition, 
labelled, “‘ Coins of Moses and Solomon.” The voice of 
Jacob and the hands of Esau have been at the old tricks 
again; for the letters are the newest of the new Hebrew, 
and the medals are of course worthless, except when of 
silver, but many of them are only copper. 

Palmyrene.— A few inscriptions of Palmyra, dating from 
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A.D. 84 to 251, exhibit several varieties of Aramaic letters. 
Some of them are a peculiar style of the square letters, which 
have an unusual tendency to become joined, while others are 
of cursive forms, without the usual tendency to junction. 
They indicate a meeting, in that city, of eastern, western, 
northern, and southern Shemitism, and yet an essentially 
Syriac and isolated civilization, exerting little influence on 
the world. 

Cursive Aramaic.— The cursive Chaldaic rapidly ran sev- 
eral courses of development, and probably attained nearly 
the finish of several styles two or three centuries before the 
Christian era. 

Double forms.or final letters. — A peculiarity of all these 
styles is the juncture of letters by flowing lines. At first, 
the lines were merely extensions of parts.of the letters; 
but afterwards, lines were needlessly used as parts of the 
style, and new lines and flourishes were adopted as parts of 
letters. In the transition stages, some letters assumed 
several forms, which at first were used indifferently, but 
finally all the Shemitic races adopted distinct forms for 
initial, medial, and final letters. In the modern Hebrew 
letters the connecting or base line appears in Beth, Gimel, 
Kaph, Nun, Samech, Pe, and Tsadde. The double forms of 
five letters are easily explained as above. 

Syriac.— One style of the cursive Aramaic seems to have 
been adopted by most of the Syrian people from the Tigris to 
the Mediterranean. This fact adds a new illustration of the 
disintegration and reconstruction which had been produced 
by the successive waves of war sweeping over the East. But 
the absence of remains of heathen literature indicates, also, 
the potency of a new agency in the new unity and fresh 
literary culture. 

Estranghelo.— The cursive Aramaic used in the first and 
second Christian centuries, called Estranghelo, had become 
both elegant and convenient. The translation of the scriptures 
into Syriac, and their wide use, fixed this alphabet in the 
veneration and affections of nearly all Syrians, and secured 
its perpetuation. But not even thus was unity secured. 
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Nestorian. —The Nestorian Christians have preserved their 
scriptures in nearly the Estranghelo characters, and they are 
also well preserved in the style used for title-pages of books. 

Peshito. —But the great body of Syriac literature is pre- 
served in the Peshito character, which is a simplification of 
the Estranghelo, and more flowing. In this character the 
holy scriptures were carried to China, Tartary, and Malabar, 
and in this latter place are still cherished by thousands of 
Christians. 

Mendean. — But there have been other conserving powers 
beside Christianity. The Sabaeans of Babylonia use a peculiar 
form of Syriac letters which have come down to them from 
an early date. They are the letters called Mendaean, and, 
sometimes wrongly, Syro-Galilean, and were used by a people 
called by some Mendes of Egypt, a.p. 277, and by others, 
Charannians, Zabians, and Mandai Jahia, Disciples of John 
the Baptist, and pretended Christians. 

Nabathean. — We have not yet exhausted the list of names, 
nor the wonders of the children of Shem. We approach last 
the most wonderful and most numerous race. The vast 
region of Arabia invites a new survey. The cursive Chaldaic 
writing passed into the hands of the men of the desert, and 
in all northern Arabia usurped the place of the Himyarite 
letters. It assumed a new and ruder form, at least in the 
inscriptions carved on rocks, which are its principal remains. 
But numerous inscriptions widely spread argue that a great 
people were familiar with the letters. And inscriptions so 
rude as to be scarcely legible argue that there were people 
who were more carefully preserving the forms of the letters. 
Inscriptions in a peculiar character have long been known to 
exist in great numbers in Bashan, Idumea, and all northern 
Arabia. Great numbers of them are on the rocks of the 
mountains near Sinai, and have caused much speculation as 
to their authorship. They are also found on the Egyptian 
shores of the northern part of the Red Sea, and in other 
parts of North Africa. There was a Nabathean Arab kingdom 
in Idumea before the Christian era, and these letters appear 
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on its coins and inscriptions, and hence the name “ Na- 
bathean”’ is given to them. But there are many reasons for 
believing that in all the northern half of Arabia this alphabet 
was generally used a little before the Christian era. The 
explorations in progress in Syria may be expected to make 
known vast numbers of these inscriptions. The alphabet 
ought never to have been difficult to any one familiar with 
the Cufic ; yet it was only deciphered by Professor Beer in 
1843. 

Sinaitic. — The inscriptions near Sinai are now recognized 
as memorials only of Arab visitors a little before and a little 
after the Christian era. The letters are simply cursive Chal- 
daic of a peculiar style, with perhaps slight modifications from 
Demotic Egyptian. But their distinct type is an illustration 
of the human proclivity for national characteristics ; and the 
great number and wide dissemination of relics are evidences 
of much literary culture among the Arabs. 

Cufic.— The Nabathean letters continued in use among 
the Arabs till the era of Mohammed, in the seventh century, 
when the forms were made more elegant, though unchanged 
in essential outlines. The lines were made broad, and con- 
ventional forms for initial, medial, final, and unconnected 
letters became fixed. The name “Cufic” designates this 
alphabet of early Mohammedanism. In it the Koran was 
carried wherever the Moslem sword opened the way in Asia 
and Africa. 

Arabic.— The modern Arabic letters called “Hat” and 
“Neshki” are the Cufic adapted to rapid writing. They 
came into use about century x., and, as the alphabet of Mo- 
hammedanism, have been adopted by Africans, Persians, 
Turks, Tartars, Hindustani, and others. In these letters 
there is a vast and varied literature. Varieties of the old 
Arabic letters appear in different quarters, all indicating that 
the alphabet spreads like a vine, and is dependent on the life 
of a common stock, and yet that national traits will give their 
impress to the new growth. The old Turkish or Uiguric is 
one of these varieties, indicating that Mohammedanism early 
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held the Turks under its sway. An odd alphabet, used by 
some Saracens, and called “ Hagarene,” is made from Cufic 
and modern Arabic, but strings all the letters on one base 
line, like some Sinaitic inscriptions. 

Samaritan.—In treating of the early Canaanite letters 
we were silent respecting the Samaritan letters. There was 
reason for the silence. And yet there are advocates of the 
claims of the Samaritans to the possession of the oldest 
manuscripts in existence, and to the preservation of the 
oldest letters. 

We could wish to find in the Samaritan relics the utmost 
possible antiquity, but they must be subjected to a rigid crit- 
icism. For the mss. there are various tests, among which is 
an analysis of the letters. It can be no longer said that the 
Samaritan alphabet preserves the ancient form of the letters. 
There are several Samaritan styles, of which, of course, only 
one can be primitive. The manuscript which is supposed to 
be the oldest, purports to have been written by Abisha, 
great-grandson of Aaron. Whether it is even a copy of 
such a document is a question for another line of criticism. 
The letters of this manuscript differ from old Moabite, Phe- 
nician, and Maccabean, about as much as Greek differs from 
the same, or Anglo-Saxon differs from Etruscan.. They not 
only have an elegance unknown in any other ancient written 
letters, but they have assumed peculiar forms; and these 
peculiarities seem to be those of the later square Hebrew, 
and to indicate a Hebrew or Chaldaic origin. We have, 
therefore, little reason to heed the Samaritan pretensions. 

In the heart of Asia.— We turn our eyes now to the 
remoter regions of Asia. A labyrinth of diverse races, 
languages, religions, and letters is before us, and over all rest 
shadows of distorted histories. Can we expect to find unity 
in this variety, and especially that unity which we have seen 
elsewhere ? 

Old Persian. — First we enter Persia. We meet a litera- 
ture of a religion claiming to be older than Christianity, and 
preserved in letters in which the books have been written 
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from remotest antiquity. Laying these books aside for the 
present, we notice that when the Medes swept away the 
Assyrian empire, B.c. 625, they erected no monuments which 
gave evidence that they possessed a literature or letters. 
Possibly they bore away with them to the Bactrian highlands 
the letters of Canaan which Assyria had captured, but of this 
there is no evidence, except, perhaps, the fact that the later 
Bactrian letters were more corrupted than the Persian. 
When the Persians, B.c. 538, extended their sway over 
Babylon, they seem to have been entirely illiterate. They 
then adopted two alphabets. One was a new alphabet in 
cuneiform letters, to be used for stately inscriptions alongside 
the old letters of Assyria and Babylon. The other was the 
alphabet of the captive Jews in the then incipient Aramaic 
form. These letters appear on Persian seals, medals, gems, 
and other relics, and seem to have become the common 
alphabet of Persia. 

Shinar beheld at last the counter-revolution; and, near the 
ruins of Nimrod’s tower and the fresh grave of Cushite civ- 
ilization and idolatry, the tardy children of Japhet seized the 
lawful chieftainship of their ancestor, and from the withered 
and manacled hands of the children of Shem plucked the 
most precious treasure which they had preserved from the 
arts of the western branch of the family of Ham. The 
Persian conqueror was appreciative and generous. The 
people whom he found worshipping, like himself, a spiritual 
conception of Divine Unity, he restored to freedom, and in 
exchange received a simple gift, but one that gave to his 
religion immortality, and to his sacred legends a depository 
more secure than the new temple that rose at Jerusalem. 

As Chaldean letters advanced towards the cursive style, 
the Persian letters became somewhat similarly modified, 
but assumed a peculiar national type. Widely pervasive 
influences, now imperfectly revealed, were, in the same’ 
age, causing all the children of Japhet from the west of 
Europe to the south of Asia to rise up with the inspiration 
of a new civilization; and all were quickened by the same 
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alphabet, which they made the servant of distinct types of 
civilization. 

The Greek conquest of the east, followed in the fourth 
century, and for a while, to some extent, mingled Greek 
letters with Persian in Persia and Bactria. Yet they could 
not displace the Aramaic Persian letters, hor even cause a 
change of their fashion of reading towards the left. This 
tenacity of life in the new alphabet is strong confirmation of 
our opinion that these were the first letters of Persia. The 
Pehlvi, Parthian, and Sassanian empires succeeded the Persian, 
but the same letters continued, though gradually changing. 
A thousand years passed and brought the Moslem conquest 
and its new influences. Some lovers of the Zoroastrian 
religion, preservéd, as some do still, its traditions and books. 
Naturally then, but only then, the veneration and affection 
which clung to the old books began to cherish their letters, 
and they began to be revered as a sacred alphabet. The 
Pehlvi of the seventh Christian century became the Parsee 
medium of current literature, and the very similar alphabet 
now called *“ Zend” shared the embalming of the sacred 
books, the Avesta and Zend. Criticism of the age of the 
text of the Avesta belongs to another line of inquiry, but the 
age of the manuscripts cannot be great, as we reckon age in 
such matters. 

Indian.— We pass further eastward into India and meet 
letters which are called the writing of the gods, and a litera- 
ture which claims the honor of unrivalled antiquity. But if 
we search for monuments, the oldest relics appear to be 
inscriptions not older than cent. mI. B.c., if so old. Such 
inscriptions are found in several parts of Northern Hindustan. 
Some of them are memorials of then incipient Buddhism. 
The alphabet is peculiar. Unlike the Persian, it is read 
towards the right. The letters have the general square and 
solid appearance of the Greek, and yet not a letter is Greek. 
Most of the letters are like Pehlvi, or rather they are so like 
the latest Sassanian, that, except in deference to Sanskrit 
scholars, we hesitate to say they are as old as the Christian era. 
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From data now attained there is reason to believe that an 
illiterate India received an alphabet first about three hun- 
dred years before Christ, from Persia, but by new influences 
political and religious. The clue to the mystery is at hand. 
The Greek conquest then reached the Punjab, when Buddhism 
was rising into péwer, and, as is well known, gave to it a 
great impetus. But the Greek influence on the Indian 
alphabet was only general. The letters were essentially 
Pehlvi. ' 

This alphabet spread throughout Northern India, and by its 
help Buddhism was carried far among most diverse nations. 
The alphabet in Northern India remained essentially un- 
changed for centuries. Inscriptions on monuments and 
copper plates of the fourth century show little variation. 

Most Asiatic from Old Indian.—In the old form it went 
with Buddhism to further India and to Ceylon, and, associated 
with the Pali language of the sacred books, preserved, under 
the name of “ Pali,” alphabets which are essentially the Ma- 
gadha, or Old Indian. Such is the sacred alphabet of Siam in 
a square heavy form, and of Burmah in a light round form. 
They indicate that the passage of Buddhism to these countries 
was early after the Christian era. The sacred alphabet of 
Java, called Kawi, is a variety of the same old Indian. 
Inscriptions in Malacca ascribed to centuries Ix. and x. show 
the same alphabet rudely written. From the old Kawi the 
modern Javanese is made, principally by changing the old 
heavy penstrokes into hollow outlines of great delicacy. 
From the Pali of Burmah, has come the Burman, and from 
this the modern letters of neighboring races like the Talaing, 
or Mon of Pegu, the Shan, and Karen. 

Later Southern Indian.— The first Indian alphabet, now 
called Magadha, did not remain unchanged. Throughout 
the southern half of the peninsula of Hindustan a very dif- 
ferent style of writing prevails. It may be called a sprawling 
or straggling style. Quite different alphabets are used by 
the Teloogoos, Canarese, Cinghalese, Tamils, and Mahrattas, 
but these all come together, and find their source in the 
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Granthan, which preserves the essential forms of the oldest 
Indian. Of this the Malayalam of Central India is nearly a 
copy, and the cursive forms of Pali are very similar. 

Further India. — These Pali letters penetrated Farther 
India, flowed beyond Burmah to Anam, and gave rise to all 
the alphabets of Laos, Xieng Khrun, and Cambodia, and to 
the Siamese, and to those of the islands of Celebes, Makassar, 
Sumatra, and others. 

Later Northern Indian.—In Northern India the Magadha 
letters received a different modification by addition of lines, 
by which they were enclosed or erected. Considerable dif- 
ferences have arisen between the letters in different states of 
Northern India, yet all are closely related, and all are from the 
Magadha without great change of essential forms. Because 
these northern tribes are most Sanskritic, credence has been 
given to the claim that the Deva Nagari alphabet is the oldest 
in India. In truth it is the alphabet which has received more 
modification than any other northern type, and must rank 
among the very newest of its style. The letters which in 
Bengal are used for writing Sanskrit are of an older style 
than the Deva Nagari, which in this country are supposed to 
be the distinctive Sanskrit alphabet. 

Thibetian.—In the seventh and eighth centuries Buddhism, 
which was soon after destroyed in India, crossed the Hima- 
layas, and was embraced in Thibet and Mongolia. It gave 
to Thibet the Indian letters of the seventh century, and to 
these Thibet owes its literature. Another Mongolian alphabet, 
called “Pa Sse Pa,” is only the Sanskritic Thibetian made 
square and heavy, although tradition says it was invented in 
1260 a.p. 

Japanese.— But the spread of letters and of Buddhism did 
not cease till Japan, in the eighth century, adopted letters 
whose foundation was the Indian alphabet. 

Summary.— We close our survey at the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. We have seen that the alphabet was the 
blossoming of the primeval civilization of Egypt. Incapable 
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the necessary ripening of the seed, to fit it for a life anywhere 
throughout the world. Carried to Canaan it grew and blos- 
somed anew, and from its perennial flowers gave out to every 
wind its floating seeds, which, borne to east and west, and 
north and south, have reached the utmost coasts, and, 
encircling the globe, have filled it with their fruit. 

Human pride must humble itself before this evidence of 
man’s imbecile dependence. Civilization and literature blush 
at their own youthfulness. The mazes of history grow more 
wonderful as they are seen to mingle with the mysteries of 
divine providence. Events which seemed to be local trifles 
have proved to be tidal waves, which, on three continents, left 
the tokens of the passing of a great era. The sun can 
scarcely compass, with his noon-day rays, the scope of the 
glory of that sixth century before Christ. Syrian captives 
wept by the rivers of Babylon, but Eastern Asia smiled as 
glad eyes found in the plucked flower of Canaan transplanted 
on the Euphrates, something more precious than would have 
been music from the silent harps on the willows. A new 
life is felt in the land of Shinar, and sends its impulses to 
the west. It seems to fall in the assault of war on Greece, 
but utmost Europe and the islands of the sea are by it 
covered with the glory of a new civilization. 

And we, surrounded with our treasures and our joys, must 
say, with letters we have everything. Without the one 
alphabet there had been nothing. 


ao Ve ye 
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ARTICLE VII. 


REMARKS ON J. G. MUELLER’S DIE SEMITEN. 
BY PROF. C. H. TOY, GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE apparently anomalous position of the Canaanites — 
speaking a language of the group called Shemitic, yet be- 
longing, according to the Table in Gen. x., to the Hamitic 
family — has long furnished a problem to scholars. . Various 
solutions have been offered. Accepting the threefold division 
of Gen. x. as, in general, founded on real ethnographic 
differences, some have supposed that the Canaanites were 
Shemites, others that they adopted the language of the 
Hebrews, and others still that the Hebrews adopted their 
language. In any case the essential identity of the Phoenician, 
Canaanitish, Hebrew, Arabic, Ethiopic, Syrian, and Assyrian 
tongues excites surprise and calls for explanation. Dr. Miiller, 
of Basle, has offered an explanation in his recent work “ Die 
Semiten,” which is an elaboration of views presented by him 
some years ago in his Article “ Canaaniter,” in Herzog’s 
“ Real-Encyclopadie.”” He holds that the name “ Shemite ” 
means nothing but Hamitised Japhethite, and that what are 
called Shemitic languages are simply Hamitic languages 
spoken by Japhetic or Indo-European peoples. He supposes 
that in the period of national migrations(about B.c. 3000-2000) 
while a part of the Indo-Europeans remained in their native 
seats and retained their language, another part passed (in 
nomadic hordes) westward and northward into Hamitic 
lands, found there well-developed civilization and cultivated 
languages, which they adopted, and thus became externally 
Hamites, retaining, however, certain general religious con- 
ceptions which they had brought with them. The proof of 
this he finds in the ethnological, linguistic, and religious 
statements of the Hebrew Scriptures (especially Gen. x.), in 
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other ancient writings (Greek, Roman, Phenician, Egyptian), 
and in the linguistic relations themselves. 

Professor Miller’s argument is clear and simple, and he 
has brought together many interesting facts, and made some 
excellent remarks. Thus, he points out the confusion which 
exists in the use of the term “ Shemitic,” showing that some 
of the best scholars of modern times (as Lassen, Hitzig, 
Rénan) have employed it sometimes in a linguistic sense, as 
including all the peoples who spoke this class of languages, 
and sometimes in an ethnological sense, as including the 
peoples who are derived from Shem in the Table of Nations 
in Genesis. His defence of the historical trustworthiness of 
this Table, proof that its principle of division is an ethno- 
graphical one, and demonstration that the Canaanites did not 
take their language from the Hebrews, are in the main good. 
We think, however, that he has failed to establish his main 
proposition. Relying chiefly on resemblances in geographical 
names, he assumes, as thereby proved, the extraordinary lin- 
guistic fact that peoples speaking one family of languages, 
by adopting a second, have produced a third, differing very 
greatly in form and matter from both the others. For so 
remarkable a fact, we require more conclusive proof than 
Professor Miiller has given. 

The course of his argument is briefly this: He first locates 
the Hamitic peoples of the Table in Genesis, Cush in South- 
western Asia (Babylonians) and Africa (Ethiopians), Mizraim 
in Egypt, Canaan on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, 
and Put on its southern shore, and then endeavors to show 
that these all spoke languages of the class now called Shemitic. 
He then undertakes to trace all the Shemites of the Table to 
Indo-European lands: Elam to Persia, Asshur to Kurdistan, 
Arpakshad to Chaldea, Lud to Asia Minor, Aram to Armenia, 
and so concludes that they originally spoke Indo-European 
languages. Hence it follows that Shemites are simply 
Japhethites that have adopted Hamitic languages. 

There are grave objections to both his premises — that 
the languages of the Hamites were simply Shemitic, and that 
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the homes of the Shemites were Indo-European, which we 
propose briefly to state. 

First, however, one or two prima facie difficulties in the 
way of this theory may be mentioned. 

Professor Miller relies greatly (and properly) on the 
trustworthiness of the Hebrew national consciousness to 
establish their ethnological diversity from the Canaanites. 
The record of the Table, he says, cannot be referred to national 
hatred, or to any other cause but the national memory of a 
fact. If this be so, how is it to be explained that the national 
consciousness preserved no trace of the original identity of 
the Hebrews and Japhethites? Not from lapse of time, for, 
according to Dr. Miller, the migrations of the Indo-European 
bodies occurred not long before Abraham’s time, and were 
not old enough to grow dim.!_ Certainly, if we are to appeal 
to national memory, the Hebrews were as distinct in race 
from Japheth as from Ham. 

There is another and still greater difficulty in the way of 
this theory. It is strange that different Indo-European tribes 
should have so utterly given up their speech as to preserve 
no trace of it in form and flexion, and scarcely a dis- 
tinguishable resemblance in matter and roots, while at the 
same time they elaborated a set of dialects which point un- 
mistakably to one parent tongue. No such occurrence can 
be found in historical times. Dr. Miiller adduces as illustra- 
tions the Jews, the Sclaves, and the Germans. But in all 
these cases the circumstances were different. The Jews 
adopted ‘an Aramaic dialect very like their own language, 
after they had been a long time exiles in an Aramaic land, 
and when they were a small community in a region which 
was everywhere adopting the dialect. Afterwards they spoke 


1 The Table in Gen. x. is by many referred to Samuel ; and Knobel ( Volkertafel 
ἃ. Gen. Einl.) sees no difficulty in supposing that its details may have been 
known to the East and to the Hebrews as early as B.c. 1100-1000. So far as the 
knowledge is concerned, Moses may have had it; but the Table was probably 
written in Canaan. Portions of it (vss. 9, 19, 21-32) seem to be older than 
Moses ; and, in its present form, it may be the work of a contemporary of Joshua 
after the conquest, B.c. 1400. 
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Greek or Latin or Arabic, and now speak German, French, 
or English in the midst of much larger and controlling 
communities. The Sclaves, who have been Grecized and 
Germanized, have been absorbed in Greek and German com- 
munities. The Romanization of the Germans in Southern 
Europe is more in point. But there are two striking dif- 
ferences between this linguistic revolution and that which 
Dr. Miiller supposes to have taken place. In the first place, 
the Indo-European immigrants are supposed to have exter- 
minated the old races, while the preservation of the conquered 
Romans was a main condition of the linguistic change in 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain. The Saxon invaders of Britain were 
unaffected in language by the civilized Celts whom they 
destroyed or drove to inaccessible mountains. In the second 
place, the Romance languages preserve a decided Germanic 
element, while in the Shemitic it is difficult to discover any 
connection with the Indo-European, and the comparisons 
which have any probability all refer to an original Indo- 
European tongue and an original Shemitic, which stood to 
one another in the relation of sisters. 

On the other hand, the maintenance of their language by 
the Hebrews for more than four centuries of sojourn in 
populous and civilized Egypt, the disappearance of the tongue 
of the civilized Turanians! (Hamites?) who preceded the 
Shemitic Assyrians in Nineveh (Rawlinson, “ Great Mon- 
archies,”’ vol. i.), the victory of the language of the Aryan 
invaders of India over the native Dravidian dialects, the 
continued existence of the Turanian-Hungarian in the middle 
of Europe, and the composite character of the English lan- 
guage seem to bear weightily against our author’s theory. 
Nor is his main argument well supported by facts. 

First, as to the homes of the Shemites of the Table, Elam, 
Asshur, Arpakshad, Lud, Aram. In determining their posi- 
tions it must be borne in mind that the names are geograph- 
ical, and that thus the same name may be applied to different 


1 This term is used, for lack of a better, to designate people whose languages 
are agglutinizing. 
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tribes living in the same region, as is evidently done in the 
Table (Lud is of Ham and of Shem, and so Sheba and 
Asshur). Thus the Hamite Cush spreads over the same 
region as the Shemite Arpakshad, and this statement supposes 
that the different families were geographically mingled ; the 
same thing is suggested by the account in Gen. xiv. of 
Chedorlaomer and his allied or tributary kings. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, to find resemblances between 
names of peoples which may be in race and language widely 
separated. 

Now, concerning Asshur, Arpakshad, and Aram there 
need be little doubt; they are clearly the Assyrians, the 
Chaldeans, and the Arameans or Syrians. And these are 
all Shemitic races; their languages closely resemble the 
Hebrew, and their after history is in accordance with this 
relation. The researches of Rawlinson, Schrader, and others 
have established the Shemitic character of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian languages beyond a doubt. Dr. Miiller has 
further to adduce as proof of the Indo-European character of 
these peoples nothing but the resemblance between the names 
Chaldee and Curd, and Aram and Armenia; the Curds and 
Armenians being clearly Japhetic. But, to say nothing of 
the doubt as to the real affinity of these names, their re- 
semblance would of itself, as above remarked, prove only 
geographical proximity, not race-relationship, and cannot be 
regarded as having much force against the testimony of 
historical and linguistic facts referred to above. 

About Lud and Elam there is more obscurity. From the 
accounts of biblical and profane writers it is evident that 
Elam lay between the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf, and 
Strabo’s account shows that in his time there were many 
different tribes living there. Although, then, the Japhetic 
Persians later occupied this region, it cannot thence be 
inferred that they were the original or the only inhabitants. 
They may have existed only as an insignificant tribe, and 
gradually encroached on the Shemitic territory. The com- 
parison of Elam with Iran or Eram and Arya is at least 
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precarious. Of Lud no geographical statement is made in 
the Table, and naturally the Lydians of Asia Minor (a 
Japhetic people) have been thought of in connection with it. 
But this seems improbable from the geographical sequence 
of names in the Table. Looking at vs. 22 of Gen. x., we see 
that the enumeration begins east of the Tigris (Elam), then, 
passing westword, takes first the northern region between 
the two rivers (Asshur), and then the southern (Arpakshad), 
and proceeding to the west of the Euphrates, first names 
Lud, and then concludes with Aram. And as Aram lay 
immediately west of. the Euphrates (and indeed partly be- 
tween it and the Tigris), we should naturally expect to find 
Lud in this region. It is true the name is not found there 
in the way of direct mention; but Knobel’s identification of 
Lud with the Arabic Laud and Amlik (the Amalekites of the 
Old Testament) is at least more probable than a reference to 
a people dwelling on the Mediterranean coast of Asia Minor. 
Or, a migration of these Shemitic Ludim to the west may be 
supposed, and a maintenance of the name by a people who 
afterwards were predominantly Indo-European. Taking into 
account the general geographical and historical fidelity of the 
Table in Genesis, and the exceeding improbability of Miller’s 
theory, we may be satisfied with giving a probable or possible 
explanation of these names in order to set aside the necessity 
for that theory. 

It appears, then, that the homes of Asshur, Arpakshad, 
and Aram were quite certainly not Indo-European, while for 
Lud and Elam there is no necessity for assuming Indo- 
European original localities, and no proof of such character. 

The other part of Dr. Miiller’s argument relates to the 
languages of the Hamites, Cush, Mizraim, Put, and Canaan. 

These languages present no little difficulty. While those 
of Canaan and of one Cushite region (Ethiopia) are certainly 
Shemitic ; the Egyptian presents a mixed character, partly 
Shemitic and partly of a lower type, and the Berber (supposing 
that to be Putish) departs still more widely from the Shemitic. 

Various hypotheses have been offered for the combination 
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of these facts, none of which are satisfactory. Schwartze 
and Benfey suppose an original Hamitic-Shemitic group, from 
which the two families have developed themselves. Steinthal 
assumes three Caucasian branches, Egyptian, Shemitic, and 
Sanskritic. Bunsen regards the Egyptian and Shemitic as 
identical. Ebers supposes that the Hamites probably lived 
in the Caucasus with the Shemites, and at a very early period 
(c. B.C. 5000 ?) passed southward through Arabia into Africa, 
where they mingled with the aboriginal inhabitants and 
adopted in part their language. And Miiller holds that Indo- 
Europeans migrated into Hamitic lands, and, adopting Hamitic 
languages, became Shemites. 

Thus much seems certain, that the various languages which 
clearly belong to the (linguistic) Shemitic family were once 
represented in a common home by a common ancestral or 
mother-language ; and there can be little doubt that this 
common home was in the region of the Persian Gulf. This 
region is pointed to by the early history of the Hebrews and 
the traditions of the Phenicians. But it is almost impossible 
now to determine the ethnographical character of the stems 
who lived there together. Two ways of explaining the facts 
present themselves: 1) We may suppose that the united 
Hamites and Shemites spoke the same language; that the 
Egyptians went off at an early period of its development, 
when it had a more distinctly agglutinizing character, or were 
modified, as Ebers says, by an agglutinizing language ; and 
that the Cushites and Canaanites remained longer, till the 
language had assumed its present shape, and then passed 
over to the west. The position of Put is so uncertain that a 
definite statement about a Putish language can hardly be 
made ; or, 2) We may suppose that the Hamites, living in 
the midst of a controlling Shemitic community, adopted their 
language some more, others less, completely. Before, however, 
a conclusion can be reached on the question, two points must 
be settled more definitely than has yet been done. The first 
is: the relation of the Old Egyptian to the Shemitic group. 


For this purpose we need a thorough working up of the 
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Egyptian grammar and lexicon. It is not sufficient, as 
Bunsen and Brugsch have done, to point out resemblances 
in the forms of words, though it must be admitted that some 
of these are striking. We must have a more exact analysis of 
forms both in Egyptian and Hebrew, and a more precise state- 
ment of the words borrowed by either language from the 
other. There must be a thorough investigation of roots and 
of inflections. Some efforts in this direction have been made 
by Benfey, Sayce, Brugsch and others, but with not very 
clear results. 

The second point to be settled is, the extent and character 
of the non-Shemitic element of which there are traces from 
the Persian Gulf through Arabia across the Red Sea into 
Eastern Africa. We have, first, the old Babylonian language, 
which Rawlinson calls Accadian, which, according to him 
and Schrader, is entirely distinct in lexicon and grammar 
from the Shemitic-Babylonian, and resembles most the Galla 
dialect in eastern Africa, and the Mahrah in Arabia. Follow- 
ing the coast of the Persian Gulf we find in South Arabia 
(Yemen) languages and customs offering so decided a con- 
trast to those of the upper part of the peninsula as to suggest 
a difference of race. The language of the Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions, nearly resembling the Ghez, and the somewhat peculiar 
Mahrah dialect are Shemitic ; but there are marks of the for- 
mer existence of another race to be found in Owen by which 
these dialects may have been modified. Rénan characterizes 
the social and political constitution of Yemen as non-Shemitic, 
and Lassen finds so great a resemblance between this people 
and the non-Aryans of Malabar that he supposes a colonization 
of Arabia from India. So the statement of the Periplus that 
various languages were spoken in this part of the peninsula 
looks in the same direction. Crossing the Red Sea we meet 
with tribes between the coast and the Nile whose language is 
quite distinct from the Shemitic family, though not without 
points of resemblance to it. Professor Miiller holds the 
non-Aryans of India to be Hamites, and connects them with 
Arabia, purposing thus to show the existence all over Asia 
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of primitive Hamitic civilization. But if this were so, it 
would be decidedly opposed to his view, since the conquering 
Aryans in India did not adopt the language of the more 
civilized conquered races. It may be also that in the Arabian 
peninsula the differences between the idioms of the north 
and the south may be explained in part by the presence or 
absence of an old Cushite race; and this would not agree 
with Dr. Miller’s theory. 

Thus there are traces of an ancient non-Shemitic race in 
the region embraced in the biblical Cush, with an established 
civilization, which, however, seems to have given way before 
Shemitic conquerors. How far the Egyptians and Canaanites 
were connected in language with this Cushite people has not 
been shown; Ebers assigns the other Hamite people of the 
Table, Put, to Arabia, therefore to this Cushite region. In 
any case there is no ground, from our present knowledge, for 
regarding the Egyptian as a composite language, like the 
English, for example, and we must look on its grammar as 
its own peculiarity, and not as borrowed from the aboriginal 
African tribes or from any other source ; it may, of course, 
have borrowed words from Shemitic dialects, as Lauth 
supposes, though his comparisons (Ὁ. M. G. xxv. 4) are to 
be received with great caution. 

This question, therefore — the mutual relation of the Hamitic 
and Shemitic peoples and languages — is not solved by Pro- 
fessor Miiller’s easy method. Aside from the prima facie 
difficulties of his hypothesis, he does not account for the 
difference between the Egyptian on the one hand and the 
Canaanitish-Hebrew and Ethiopic on the other. Similar 
objections might be urged to his hypothesis of the Indo- 
European origin of the Hyksos and Philistines; but a satis- 
factory statement of the question would take too much space. 
As has been suggested, we need for the solution of these 
questions: 1) a more thorough working up of general or 
comparative Shemitic grammar, and a more scientific analysis 
of Shemitic roots; 2) a careful study of the African dialects 
in northeastern Africa, and a comparison of them with the 
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Coptic and Old Egyptian ; and, 3) a better acquaintance with 
the languages and peoples which existed in the earliest ac- 
cessible time in the region stretching from the northern 
extremity of the Persian Gulf to the strait of Bab-el-mandeb. 
Meantime it is better to forbear giving a decided answer to 
the question of linguistic and ethnographic relationship. 


Nore. — Since the above was written, I have received the Article of 
Professor Schrader (in Z. D. M. G. xxvii. 3) on the “ Origin of the Chal- 
deans and the primitive seat of the Shemites.” Without undertaking to 
review the Article, I take the opportunity to make a remark on it. After 
showing that the Chaldeans of Xenophon have no connection with the 
true Chaldeans of Babylon, and that the latter were pure Shemites, he 
examines the linguistic and mythological relations of the Northern (Assyr.- 
Aram.-Canaanitish) and Southern (Arab.- Eth.) groups of Shemitic 
dialects ; and, concluding that the latter has retained more nearly the 
original forms of the parent-speech, thence infers that Arabia was the 
primitive seat of the Shemitic race, and that the Hebrews and Joktanidae 
cannot have had acommon ancestor Arpakshad. His linguistic argument 
is clear, and his linguistic conclusion — that the Arabic is nearer the 
original Shemitic tongue than any other dialect — may be accepted as 
altogether probable. But in respect to his ethnological inference it seems 
to me that caution is necessary. The linguistic priority of the Arabic 
does not prove Arabia to be the primitive home of Shemitism any more 
than the similar priority of Sanskrit among Indo-European languages 
proves India to be the primitive home of the Indo-European race. The 
facts in the case may be just as satisfactorily accounted for by supposing 
a migration of the several divisions of the Shemitic family from a common 
centre, and separate developments in their several homes. And Professor 
Schrader does not seem to allow weight enough to the difference in the 
circumstances of the Northern and Southern sub-families—the former 
exposed to many modifying influences, the latter living almost alone, and 
able to follow their own inherited line of development uncontaminated by 
foreign elements. Further, as to the Arpakshadites, or more exactly, the 
Heberites, the biblical account does not necessarily make the Joktanidae 
the sole or the original inhabitants of the Arabian peninsula, while it in 
effect expressly states that the Hebrews or Terachites adopted a foreign 
dialect; that is, one already spoken by another people. So the Ishmaelites, 
no doubt, adopted the language of Arabia, and so the Joktanidae may 
have done. We cannot be said to know with exactness what region is 
pointed to by the name Arpakshad, whether Arrepachites, or Mesopotamia, 
or some other. Thus the great southern Shemitic tongue may have 
established itself in Arabia and Africa long before the existence of accurate 
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historical records, the Joktanidae may have passed southward and adopted 
it, while the cognate Pelegites went into another region, and assumed quite 
a different linguistic character. 

In so complicated a question it is well to proceed with caution, as, indeed, 
Professor Schrader, in the beginning of his Article, calls his investigation 
a tentative one. The attempt he makes to settle the question is able and 
instructive, and will lead, it is to be hoped, to further investigation. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


PARTHIA THE RIVAL OF ROME. 
BY REV. SELAH MERRILL, ANDOVER, MASS. 


1. Parthia as Connected with Judea. 


TuE words, Parthia and Parthian, convey, even to the general reader of 
history, no very definite meaning. Parthia is thought of as some inac- 
cessible mountain region of Western or Central Asia, and the Parthians 
as a wild, fierce tribe which inhabited the same. Can anything definite be 
known in regard to this country and people? The race—its origin, 
history, strength, civilization, and decay; the country — its geographical 
position, its physical features, and its resources; the empire in its rise and 
fall, — to fix and appreciate the place of this country and people, in the 
world-history ; such topics, if it is possible for light to be shed upon them, 
ought to command our attention. 

The subject before us, aside from its interest for the general student of 
history, is of special importance for those who propose to investigate 
thoroughly the history of New Testament times. The generations to 
which Christ and Herod the Great respectively belonged, had vivid im- 
pressions of this, to us, strange, half-mythical race. They had seen their 
swarms of mounted warriors. They knew something of their terrible 
power. In the year 40 B.c. the Parthians had literally driven the Romans 
from Asia. Their hordes, chiefly mounted men, had swept over Syria 
like a cloud of locusts. Their army pushed southward, a part of it, under 
Pacorus, proceeding along the coast to Ptolemais and Mount Carmel, and 
the rest, under Barzaphernes, went down inland through Galilee. Jeru- 
salem was taken and plundered, with the country lying about it. They 
settled Jewish politics in the most summary way. They placed Antigonus 
upon the throne of Judea. This prince, the last of the Asmonean princes, 
held the capital for three years, B.c. 40-37, “‘as a Parthian satrap, the 
creature and dependent of the great monarchy on the further side of the 
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Euphrates.” Still earlier, in B.c. 53, Crassus, who (in B.c. ὅδ) had made 
his name odious in Judea by robbing the Temple of ten thousand talents 
in gold and silver, and carrying off one huge ingot of gold besides, pre- 
pared to advance against the Parthians. The Parthians sent ambassadors 
to him to ascertain “if this is Rome’s or Crassus’ war.” Crassus, stung by 
the question replied: “I will answer you in Seleucia.” The chief of the 
ambassadors, striking the palm of one hand with the fingers of the other, 
said: “ Hairs will grow here, Crassus, before you see Seleucia!” But the 
proud Roman pushed on, only to meet with disaster and death. His 
splendid army was crushed like an egg-shell.!’ Again, in A.D. 36 (or early 
in A.D. 37), Vitellius, the governor of Syria and Artabanus II. (Arsaces 
XIX. a.p. 14-44), king of Parthia, had a meeting on the Euphrates, at 
which a peace was concluded between the two empires. Here we find 
Herod Antipas, the civil ruler to whom Christ was subject, present as an 
ally of the Roman governor. The meeting was held in the middle of the 
river Euphrates, on a bridge of boats built for this purpose. After the 
peace was concluded Herod Antipas, thoroughly after the manner of 
the Herods, had a magnificent tent erected where he made a feast to the 
Parthian king and the Roman governor with their attendant officers. A 
curious fact connected with this event was, that Herod Antipas, quite in 
the style of a modern reporter for the New York Herald or Tribune, sent 
off private posts with letters, to the emperor Tiberius, giving him full 
particulars of the event and of the terms of peace agreed upon, which 
arrived some time before the dispatches of Vitellius. Vitellius never 
could forgive Antipas for this piece of smartness. Some time previous to 
A.D. 38, Izates, king of Adiabene, a province of Parthia, embraced Judaism. 
We find at his court a Jewish missionary from Galilee named Eleazar. 
Izates sent five of his sons to Jerusalem to be educated in the language 
and learning of the Jews. His mother, Helena, who had also embraced 
Judaism, visited Jerusalem in A.D. 41, intending to reside there permanently, 
and while there was able to relieve the severity of the famine which then, 
or soon after, afflicted Judea, by purchasing with her own funds great 
quantities of provisions in Alexandria and Cyprus, which she had brought 
to Jerusalem and distributed among the suffering people? The Jews 
never forgot the generous conduct of the queen and her son. The Jewish 
element in the population of the Parthian empire was one of recognized 
importance. In the different provinces they had numerous and flourishing 
colonies. The offerings made by them for the temple at Jerusalem 
amounted to vast sums, and were taken thither under an escort of “ many 
ten thousand men.”* Parthians were present on the Day of Pentecost.‘ 

1 Florus gives him eleven legions, Plutarch seven, and Appian raises his entire 
force to 100,000 men. 

2 Josephus, Ant. 20. 2-4. 

8 Josephus, Ant. 16. 6.1; 18. 9. 1. 

* Acts ii. 9. 
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Josephus wrote his “ History of the Jewish War” in Aramaic, for the 
special information of the Jews “ who were beyond the Euphrates.”? 

These hints are sufficient to show that the history of Parthia was con- 
nected, in many ways, with that of Judea at the time of Christ. 

We shall attempt to give a brief sketch of the country and people of 
Parthia, founded chiefly upon the excellent work of Professor George 
Rawlinson, using such other helps as may be at our command. A con- 
nected history of Parthia did not exist;* but, scattered through many 
ancient writers were numerous notices of this country and people, and 
modern researches have added something further to the materials out of 
which such a history might be constructed. The task of working up 
these materials has fallen into capable hands, and “ The Sixth Oriental 
Monarchy ” is one of the most valuable historical works of our times. 


2. The Geographical Position of the Country, its Climate, and Resources. 


If one would fix definitely in his mind the position of Parthia, he must 
examine some recent and reliable map of Central and Western Asia. A 
complete map of this country is yet to be made. Ancient Parthia lay 
east and southeast of the southeast extremity of the Caspian Sea. The 
Elburz mountains, which begin in Armenia, sweep entirely around the 
southern end of this sea, and-when near its southeast angle they bend to 
the north, and continue so for about four degrees of longitude, when they 
bend to the south, and continue slightly so for about four degrees more, 
when their course is easterly again. Thus this range for about eight degrees 
of longitude forms a sort of half-moon, which opens towards the south. 
The southern exposure of this mountain range sinks down into foot hills, 
and these into a belt of plain country, which, in turn, meets the Great 
Salt Desert. This belt is, perhaps, three hundred miles long; and varies 
in width from two to ten or fifteen miles. By a system of irrigation this 
belt, or “skirt” as it is called, was made very fertile. It is said to be 
“strewn with the ruins of magnificent cities.”* This belt and the southern 
slope of these mountains was the original seat of the Parthian empire. 


' Wars, Preface, 2. 

2 The Sixth Oriental Monarchy ; or the Geography, History, and Antiqui- 
ties of Parthia, collected and illustrated from ancient and modern sources, by 
George Rawlinson, M.A. lvol. 8vo. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. ; 
New York: Scribner, Welford, and Armstrong. 1873. 

In English at all events. The Germans had C. F. Richter’s “ Historisch- 
kritischer Versuch iiber die Arsaciden-und Sassaniden-Dynastie,” Gottingen, 
1804. In some respects a valuable work. We would refer also to the long and 
able Article in Ersch und Gruber’s “ Encyklopadie,” entitled ‘‘ Parther ” (see 
also “ Parthien”’), pp. 376-417. Ersch und Gruber give a valuable review of 
the literature of the subject, including the Greek, Roman, Oriental, and modern. 

* Rawlinson, Herodotus, iv. 163 (American edition). 
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In the Elburz range, directly south of the southern extremity of the 
sea, is the volcanic cone of Demavend, the snowy summit of which is 
14,800 feet above the sea-level. After the southeastern angle of the sea 
is passed the range broadens out into a mountainous region, or rather 
becomes four or five distinct ranges of moderate elevation, running mostly 
parallel to one another, with fertile valleys intervening. Further towards 
the east these ranges contract, and push on still eastward till they meet 
the Hindoo Koosh. The Great Salt Desert, already spoken of as lying 
south of this region, is about 400 miles long by 250 broad, and comprises 
something like 100,000 square miles. North of these ranges of mountains 
is the great desert of Khiva or Kharesm. This stretches northward 800 
miles to the foot of the Moughojar hills, and eastward an equal distance to 
the neighborhood of Balkh.' This region of mountains and valleys lying 
thus between these two frightful deserts, is about 200 miles from north 
to south, and 320 from east to west, comprising between 60,000 and 
70,000 square miles. But if from this district, Hyrcania, which lay to 
the west and northwest of Parthia Proper, and bordered upon the Caspian, 
be cut off, the latter would be reduced to about 33,000 square miles. 
Besides the vast southern exposure, already spoken of, which has its own 
watercourses, there is a northwestern exposure with its streams, and 
towards the east the streams flow slightly in that direction also. The vast 
desert of Khiva, lying to the north of Parthia, has neither animal life nor 
vegetation. “It exhibits the image of death, or rather of the desolation 
left behind bya great convulsion cf nature.”? Humboldt thought this 
the bed of a sea which once flowed between Europe and Asia, joining 
the Arctic Ocean with the Euxine. It is sandy and salt, and swallows up 
except in one or two instances, the rivers which attempt to make their 
way through it. “The Murg-ab, the Heri Rud, the river of Meshed, and 
various minor streams, are lost in the sands.” This desert “ separates 
more effectually than a water-barrier between the Russian steppes and 
the country of Khorasan, and lies like a broad, dry moat outside the ram- 
part of the Elburz range.” The valleys, between the ranges of mountains 
just described, are extremely rich and fertile, and in some sections the 
mountain slopes are well wooded. The whole region is well watered ; 
there are numerous small streams, and some rivers of considerable size. 
And on the slopes and plain country, which meet the desert on either side, 
a system of irrigation by canals and underground watercourses kept the 
soil, in former times, in a state of surprising fertility. This region still 
produces the pine, ash, poplar, willow ; walnut, sycamore, mulberry, apricot, 
vine, “ and numerous other fruit trees.” * 

In the western part “ the slopes are covered with forests of elms, cedars, 
chesnuts, beeches, and cypress-trees.” The rich alluvial belt along the 


1 Rawlinson, Herodotus, i. 437. 2 Ibid. Note, quoted from Mouravieff. 
8 Parthia, p. 7. 
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southern shores of the Caspian (300 miles long by five to thirty in width) 
abounded in tropical and other fruits, and this particular district is spoken 
of as “one continuous garden.”* But in Parthia itself, the soil was suitable 
for wheat, barley, and cotton. Game abounded in the mountains, and fish 
in the streams. “Among the mineral treasures of the region may be 
enumerated copper, lead, iron, salt, and one of the most exquisite of gems, 
the turquoise.”* As to the climate, the winters are not severe, although 
cold weather continues from October to March, with considerable snow ; 
nor is the heat intense in summer. The descriptions already given have | 
been confined chiefly to Parthia Proper. Yet we can hardly form any 
correct estimate of such a limited section of country without including the 
countries which immediately surrounded it. ‘These were: Chorasmia, Mar- 
giana, Aria, Sarangia, Sagartia, and Hyrcania. Chorasmia upon the 
north, was a poor country, and never could have maintained more than a 
sparse and scanty population. Margiana lay northeast upon the Murg-ab, 
and by skilful irrigation this small tract was made one of the most fertile 
of all known regions. This district was especially famous for its vines, 
of the clusters of which Strabo has given marvellous accounts. South of 
Margiana, and touching Parthia upon the east, was Aria, a district re- 
sembling Parthia in its general features. To the southeast and south of 
Parthia lay Sarangia and Sagartia, both rather unproductive countries. 
To the west and northwest lay Hyrcania, with which Parthia was 
geographically more closely connected. This district, bordering upon the 
eastern shores of the Caspian sea, was the richest of all the provinces by 
which Parthia was surrounded. “ Here, on the slopes of the hills, grow 
the oak, the beech, the elm, the alder, the wild cherry; here luxuriant 
vines spring from the soil on every side, raising themselves aloft by the 
aid of their stronger sisters, and hanging in wild festoons from tree to tree ; 
beneath their shade the ground is covered with flowers of various kinds; 
primroses, violets, lilies, hyacinths, and others of unknown species; while 
in the flat land at the bottom of the valleys, are meadows of the softest 
and the tenderest grass, capable of affording to numerous flocks and herds 
an excellent and unfailing pasture. Abundant game finds shelter in the 
forests, while towards the mouths of the rivers, where the ground is for the 
most part marshy, large herds of wild boars are frequent —a single herd 
sometimes containing hundreds. Altogether Hyrcania was a most pro- 
ductive and desirable country, capable of sustaining a dense population, 
and well deserving Strabo’s description of it as “highly favored of 
heaven.”* The geographical position of Parthia was remarkable. It was 
isolated, almost cut off, from the rest of the world on the north and south, 
but with outlets to the east and the west, the latter, a narrow one through 
the “ Caspian Gates.” It had sufficient and unusual resources within itself. 
It was a fit training place for a people that was destined, when it should 


1 Rawlinson, Herodotus, i. 437. 2 Parthia, p.8. 3 Parthia, pp. 12, 13. 
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reach its maturity, not only to become the leading nation of Western 
Asia —ruling for five centuries from the Indus to the Euphrates, — but to 
make Rome tremble even in the days of her strength. 


8. The People a Scythic Race. 


We understand their proper home to have been, in general, the southern 
flank of the Elburz range, — the inside of the half-moon already described. 
They are placed here by Herodotus and the historians of Alexander, also 
by Strabo and Pliny. They did not gain this country by conquest. They 
were a Scythic (or, as sometimes called, Turanian) race, and this region 
is their original home, so far as it can be located by history. Yet, according 
to the geography of the Zendavesta, they were surrounded by Arian 
settlements or states.. They were conquered by the Arian race and held 
in subjection for five centuries, but, at length, by an uprising of the whole 
people, they gained their independence, which they maintained for nearly 
five centuries more, or from B.C. 256 to A.D. 226. Their Scythic character 
is shown: 1. by the testimony of ancient writers; 2. by their manners and 
customs; and 3. by the character of their language. 


4. The Parthian Empire. 


We have seen that the original home of the Parthian people was a small 
region, southeast of the Caspian Sea, comprising between thirty and forty 
thousand square miles. In B.c. 256, by an uprising of the whole people, 
the nation became independent of the Seleucidae, or Syrian kings, who 
then ruled that part of the world. Some idea of the vigor of the Parthians 
may be gained by comparing their limited territory and numbers with the 
whole of the Syrian kingdom of which their country was a part. The 
Syrian kingdom extended from the Mediterranean to the Indus, comprising 
not less than 1,200,000 square miles, and it had besides abundant wealth 
and resources.* Three centuries previous to B.C. 256, this country had 
been conquered by Cyrus the elder. In B.c. 330 it was taken from the 
Persians by Alexander the Great. From B.c. 312 to B.c. 256, it was subject 
to the Seleucidae or Syrian kings. From B.c. 256 to A.p. 226 — four hun- 
dred and eighty-two years — it was an independent empire. From A.D. 226 
to A.D. 652 it was subject to the New Persian Monarchy, or kingdom of the 
Sassanidae.* The empire reached its greatest limits under the reign of 
Mithridates I. (Arsaces VI. B.c. 174-136),who not only made extensive con- 
quests, but organized the government on a wise and permanent basis. It 
comprised then an area of about 450,000 square miles, “ which is somewhat 
less than that of modern Persia,” but, “‘ unlike the modern Persia, the ter- 
ritory consisted almost entirely of productive regions.”* West of the Eu- 
phrates these people seem never to have made any permanent conquests. The 


1 Parthia, p. 22. 2 Parthia, p. 33. 
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leader, under whom their independence was achieved, was named Arsaces. 
His successor assumed the same name, and became Arsaces II.; and this 
practice became a custom which continued till the close of the empire. 
The last king was Arsaces XXX. It is easy to see how this would have 
made utter confusion in Parthian history if the Greek and Roman writers 
had not had the good sense to preserve the real human name with the 
Arsaces number. An annoying parallel to this exists in England. In its four 
hundred and eighty-two years, the empire had thirty kings. Some enjoyed 
long and prosperous reigns. For instance, the sixth Arsaces reigned thirty- 
eight years; the ninth, thirty-seven years; the nineteenth, thirty years; 
and the twenty-seventh (Vologeses III.), forty-three years. Artabanus III. 
(Arsaces XXX.) under whom the empire came to an end, was among the 
most able of the later Parthian monarchs; but his Persian antagonist 
(Artaxerxes) was a leader possessing true military genius, and the Parthian 
empire, without any marked symptoms of decay, submitted to him as its con- 
queror. The empire had been broken, to some extent, by internal dissen- 
sions, and the character of the soldiery had gradually declined. But the 
race was by no means exhausted ; for this same Artabanus, in the early part 
of his reign (A.D. 217) had defeated Macrinus and his legions in a three 
days’ battle at Nisibis. This battle is described as “the fiercest and best- 
contested which was ever fought between the rival powers” of Parthia and 
Rome.' Artabanus accepted from the Romans a pecuniary compensation 
for his wrongs. Macrinus had to pay a sum exceeding a million and a half 
English pounds. ‘“ Rome thus concluded her transactions with Parthia, 
after nearly three centuries of struggle, by ignominiously purchasing .a 
peace.”* The disgrace was concealed from the Roman people by the 
fiction that the payment was by way of presents to the Parthian monarch 
and his lords. 


5. The Government and Civil Affairs. 


Their civil institutions possessed great simplicity. There was a Senate, 
comprising both the spiritual and the temporal chiefs of the nation — the 
sophi, or “ wise men,” and the magi, or “ priests.” Then there was a body 
consisting of the full-grown males of the Royal house. These two bodies 
were the king’s permanent councillors. ‘Fogether they constituted the 
megistanes, i.e., the “nobles,” or “great men.” The monarch must be 
elected from the house of the Arsacidae. Although the concurrent vote 
of both bodies just mentioned was necessary to the appointment of a new 
king, yet when once elected his power seems to have been nearly despotic. 
When elected the diadem was placed upon the monarch’s head by the 
“ Surena,” or commander-in-chief, of the Parthian armies. The “ magi” 
became, towards the close of the empire, very numerous and powerful. 
They enjoyed unusual privileges, and were feared and venerated by all 
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classes of the people; and further, they served as a check upon the 
arbitrary power of the monarchs. Subject countries were allowed to 
retain their own kings and systems of government, so long as they remained 
loyal to Parthia; and, by way of distinction, the Parthian monarchs gave 
themselves the title of “king of kings,” which is very frequent upon their 
coins.' Favors were granted to the Jewish colonies, and, especially, to 
the Greek towns in the empire. The latter enjoyed such privileges that 
in some cases they became independent communities, over which the 
Parthian kings exercised little or no control. As to the Parthian Court, 
the accounts are not very clear. It was a Circuit Court, migrating at 
different seasons of the year to different cities of the empire. The choice 
of cities seems to have been determined, to some extent, by climate. The 
court had a spring, a summer, and a winter residence; and tradition has 
preserved accounts of the splendor of the court and of the pomp and 
grandeur of the Parthian monarchs, which reports must be greatly reduced 
before they can be believed.* 


6. Their Military System. 


The Parthians were essentially a warlike people. Their army consisted 
chiefly of mounted warriors. They had foot soldiers, but this arm of the 
service was of small account. Native Parthian troops formed the main 
reliance of the army, but these were aided by contingent foreign forces. 
In their “ heavy horse” the men were protected by coats of mail, and the 
horses by a defence of scale armor. In the “light horse” neither men 
nor horses had armor, nor did the men carry spears. They were carefully 
trained to the management of the horse and the bow. “ The archer de- 
livered his arrows with as much precision and force in retreat as in 
advance, and was almost more feared when he retired than when he 
charged his foe”; a fact to which the Roman writers often called attention. 
Every effort was made to improve the cavalry, for upon its efficiency 
depended the issue of battle. Their tactics were simple: “To surround 
their foe, to involve him in difficulties, to cut off his supplies and his 
stragglers, and ultimately to bring him into a position where he might be 
overwhelmed by missiles, was the aim of all Parthian commanders of any 
military capacity.” In battle the attack of the heavy cavalry was furious. 
“The mailed horsemen charged at speed, and often drove their spears 
through the bodies of two enemies at a blow.”* The light horse was 
always in motion in presence of an enemy; but the heavy cavalry were so 
trained as to stand “firm as an iron wall against the charges that were 
made upon them.”* The Parthians were bad hands at sieges, and gen- 


1 Parthia, p. 88. 

2 Parthia, p. 94. For evidence of the final decline of the power of the 
“ magi,” see pp. 365 and 400. 
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erally avoided them. The Romans might overrun a portion of their 
territory, but they could seldom hold it long; and it was not possible for 
them to retire from Parthian soil without disaster. Clouds of Parthian 
horse would hang upon the retreating columns, and almost ruin them. 
Of the six great expeditions of Rome against Parthia, one only, that of 
Avidius Cassius (A.D. 163-165), was entirely successful. In every other 
case, either the failure of the expedition was complete, or the glory of the 
advance was tarnished by disaster and suffering during the retreat.’ 
Many of the details of the connection of Parthia with Rome are of unusual 
interest, but we have not space to give them here. The policy of Rome 
was profoundly influenced by the existence of Parthia, its formidable 
neighbor. When Crassus was defeated and the Parthian hordes began to 
push westward, it looked, for a time, as if Rome was to have a master. It 
cost Rome a general (Crassus) and a splendid army before she would 
admit Parthia as her rival. Yet impartial history presents the Parthian 
empire to us as for three centuries “a counterpoise to the power of Rome,” 
—“a rival state, dividing with Rome the attention of mankind and the 
sovereignty of the known earth.”* Some of the best generals of the 
Roman empire measured swords with the Parthian monarchs, and were 
worsted in the encounter. The three days’ battle of Nisibis, already 
referred to,— fierce and bloody enough, — was a fair trial of skill and 
strength between the East and the West, and in it the Asiatic army did not 
suffer, but gained in the comparison. Rome found that she could buy a 
peace (as she did here) better than she could furnish men and generals to 
conquer one. Yet her writers, too proud to chronicle the truth, endeavored 
to represent every disgrace and disaster as a triumph of her policy or arms. 
Notice their interpretation, already quoted in this Article, of this affair of 
purchasing a peace. Notice again their account of the affair of the stand- 
ards which the Parthians had taken from Crassus and Antony. They 
were surrendered to Rome from policy, and not because Rome was the 
stronger, and could take them by force if they were not surrendered. The 
fact that the enemy held these standards was a sore one for the Romans, 
and their recovery “was celebrated in jubilant chorus by many of the 
Roman writers.”* Yet they represented the return of these standards as 
an evidence of weakness in the Parthian king, and as an act of submission 
to Rome. 


7. Their Strength and Power of Endurance. 


In this Scythic race we must not expect much culture or refinement. 
Compared with Western nations they were always a coarse, rude people. 
Yet in their national character there were inherent elements of strength. 
The fact that they resisted every effort of Rome to subdue them, and 
maintained their national independence for five centuries — existing for 
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three centuries of that time side by side with Rome, as a rival power, 
during her most flourishing period — would lead the historian to look upon 
them with respect, and to study carefully the causes of their greatness. 
Military science, as they understood it, was carried to great perfection. 
The spectacle of the small Parthian people matched against the forces of 
the vast Syrian empire (B.c. 256) and achieving their independence, is 
one which has but few parallels in history, and which commands our 
admiration." We eould refer also to the terrible defeat which Sidetes 
suffered from the Parthians (B.c. 128), when three hundred thousand men 
were slaughtered, as evincing the valor of the Asiatic soldiers. Moreover, 
the Parthians surpassed the Romans in the power of physical endurance. 
They could bear both cold and heat, and on long marches did not suffer 
from thirst like the Romans. Indeed the Romans reported that they made 
use of certain drugs to increase their ability of bearing thirst; when, prob- 
ably, the only remedies employed, were habit and resolution, combined 
with hardy constitutions. We shall not be just to history if we consider 
these people merely a wild tribe of the wild regions about the Caspian 
Sea. They were not that; they were a nation of character, of strength, 
and permanence. 


8. Their Learning and Aris. 


a. Literature. —If they had a literature no remains of it have been 
preserved. Yet in business and diplomacy they constantly made use of 
writing. They had a perfect custom-house system, which required accurate 
records to be kept. A kingdom made up of so many separate governments 
and peoples would require a knowledge of several foreign languages. 
Among these we know that Greek and Aramaic were extensively used in 
the empire. Orodes (Crassus’ opponent) was acquainted with Greek, and 
could enjoy a play of Euripides.* But there is evidence that towards the 
close of the empire the knowledge of Greek had nearly died out (A.D. 130). 

b. For writing material they used linen at first, but about Pliny’s time 
they began to make paper from papyrus, which grew in the neighborhood 
of Babylon, though they still employed, in preference, the old material. 

c. Manufactures.— Of these, perhaps, silks, carpets, coverlets, and linen 
cloth were the most prominent. The silks were largely used by the 
Roman ladies, while the coverlets, highly wrought, commanded extravagant 
prices, and were deemed fit adornments of the imperial palace at Rome.® 

d. Coinage. — Their coinage had from first to last somewhat of a rude 
character, which is an indication that it is native, and not the production 
of Greek artists, as Lenormant, and Eckhel less decidedly, have claimed. 
The Parthian coins that have been preserved are quite numerous. Eckhel 
devotes twenty-eight quarto pages to the subject; and, since his time, 


1 Parthia, p. 50. 2 Parthia, p. 105. ὃ Parthia, p. 408. 
4 Parthia, pp. 411, 424, 429. δ Ibid. p. 425. § Ibid. 426, and note. 
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many more coins have been found’ They bear Greek, Semitic, and even 
Arian (or Bactrian) legends. 

e. Architecture and ornamental art.— The Parthians were not builders. 
“ They did not aim at leaving ἃ material mark upon the world by means 
of edifices, or other great works.” Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia covered 
Western Asia with monuments of their pride and wealth; but the Par- 
thians seem to have “affected something of primitive rudeness and sim- 
plicity in their habits and style of life, their dwellings and temples, their 
palaces and tombs.” Yet they left sufficient remains to enable us to form 
a tolerably correct estimate of their general ideas of architecture, sculpture, 
and the other ornamental arts. The most extensive remains are found at 
Hatra, between the Tigris and Euphrates, an important city of the Parthian 
empire. Other remains were found by Mr. Loftus at Warka (the ancient 
Erech). Among them are columns, Ionic capitals, arches, and friezes 
variously ornamented. Their houses had windows; their palaces had 
large, lofty halls for public occasions, and extensive paved courts; and 
their tombs were cut out of rock or built of hewn stone in an elegant and 
costly style. Large numbers of coffins haye also been found. These are 
“ slipper-shaped,” and are ornamented in various ways. A few bas-reliefs 
have been recovered. Also terra-cotta statuettes, earthen drinking vessels 
and lamps, copper bowls, glass lachrymatories, jugs, jars, vases, and other 
domestic utensils, besides many personal ornaments, such as armlets, 
bangles, beads, rings, ear-rings, and head-dresses. ‘The personal ornaments 
are made of gold, silver, copper, and brass. Tall, pointed head-dresses of 
gold are sometimes found. But art, especially aesthetic art, was not what 
the Parthian people excelled in. Their power lay chiefly in the direction 
of conquest and organization. In war, hunting, and government they 
excelled.* 

9. Their Commerce. 


Their custom-house system, already referred to, indicates considerable 
traffic with surrounding nations. Then we learn from history that Parthia 
“imported from Rome various metals, and numerous manufactured articles 
of a high class.” The costly silks, carpets, and coverlets which she ex- 
ported to Rome have been already mentioned. She also exported spices, 
among which were bdellium, and the “odoriferous bulrush.” Borsippa 
(the modern Birs Nimrud) was a centre for linen goods. And in B.c. 54 
the Parthian flags were made of silk.’ 


10. Their Manners and Customs. 
Of these we can note but a few: a. Polygamy was common; ὅ. Adultery 
1 Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet., 1795, iii. 522-550. See Loftus’s Chaldea and 
Susiana, 212 (American edition). Parthia, p. 428, and note. 


2 Parthia, p. 371 et sq. See Loftus, all of chap. xviii. pp. 198-220. 
8 Parthia, pp. 425, 426, and note. 
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was punished with great severity; c. Divorces could be obtained without 
much difficulty ; and it is noticeable that in this respect the women had 
equal rights with the men; d. The position of the queen was not much 
below that of her royal consort. He bore the title “ theos,” god, and she 
adopted the corresponding one of “ thea,” or “thea ourania,” goddess, or 
heavenly goddess. The Parthian kings and court were remarkably free 
from the influence of women and eunuchs. In one case, however, a queen 
was known to take “ the direction of affairs out of the hands of her husband 
and to rule the empire in conjunction with her son.”? But women, for 
the most part, lived in seclusion; e. Music and dancing were accompani- 
ments of their feasts; and of dancing it is said that the lower class of 
people especially were inordinately fond; # Hunting was the favorite 
employment of the king and nobles. Game was very abundant,’ and lions, 
bears, leopards, and tigers were the kinds considered royal, or alone 
suitable to be hunted by monarchs and lords; g. Temperance. In the 
earlier period of the empire the Parthian was noted as a spare liver; but 
later he adopted the habits of more civilized peoples, and indulged to 
excess in eating, and especially in drinking. A singular habit, not un- 
known at the present day, prevailed among them, of chewing citron pips 
to disguise their breath after they had been drinking.* Intoxicating drink 
was made from dates, and for this purpose the dates of Babylon were the 
most highly esteemed. 


11. Their Sincerity. 


The Romans charged them with treachery and with being unfaithful to 
treaty obligations. The sentiment among the Romans is expressed by 
the sneer of Horace, “ Parthis mendacior”;* but this “is contradicted by 
the whole tenor of Parthian history.” Except in the single instance of 
Crassus, the charge of bad faith cannot be sustained against them. They 
gave hostages freely from the members of their own families. They 
treated prisoners well; gave an asylum to royal refugees; and were 
scrupulous observers of their pledged word. 


12. Their Religion and their Spirit of Toleration. 


Very little is known definitely as to the religion of the Parthians. They 
acquiesced in that mixed religion produced by the contact of Zoroastri- 
anism with Magism, which prevailed from the time of Xerxes downwards. 
But this was not their own religion. Their actual worship, however, was 
offered to the sun and moon, to which temples were built and sacrifices 
were made. But, perhaps, the ancestral images which existed in every 
household received more divine homage than the heavenly bodies. The 
most that can be said is, that the Parthians were always lukewarm devo- 


1 Parthia, p. 414. 2 Tbid. pp. 53, 420. 8 Ibid. p. 422, note. 
4 Hor. Ep. I. 11. 112; Parthia, pp. 411, 413, 426. 
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tees of the Persian religion, and were lax and changeful in their religious 
practice. To a great extent they were indifferent as to their religious 
faith. Hence we find them unusually tolerant of a variety of creeds 
among their subjects. In dependent Persia, Zoroastrian zeal was allowed 
to flourish. In the numerous Greek cities, the gods of that Pantheon had 
as safe a home as in the temples of Athens itself. In Babylon, Nearda, 
Nisibis, and wherever else there were Jewish colonies, the Jews enjoyed 
the free exercise of their comparatively pure and elevated religion. 
Within the limits of this empire, Judaism boasted many converts from the ὁ 
heathen, and here were found Jewish missionaries laboring without 
restriction of any kind. “Christianity also penetrated the Parthian 
provinces to a considerable extent, and in one Parthian country, at any 
rate, seems to have become the state religion. The kings of Osrhoéné are 
thought to have been Christian from the time of the Antonines, if not from 
that of our Lord; and a flourishing church was certainly established at 
Edessa before the close of the second century.” And it is reported that 
many converts were found among the inhabitants of Persia, Media, 
Parthia Proper, and even Bactria. 

Mr. Rawlinson says in conclusion: “ The Parthians were, no doubt, on 
the whole, less civilized than either the Greeks or Romans; but the dif- 
ference does not seem to have been so great as represented by classical 
writers. Speaking broadly, the position they occupied was somewhat 
similar to that which the Turks hold in the system of modern Europe..... 
They maintained from first to last a freedom unknown to later Rome; 
they excelled the Romans in toleration, and in liberal treatment of 
foreigners, they equalled them in manufactures and in material prosperity, 
and they fell but little short of them in the extent and productiveness of 
their dominions.” * 


1 Parthia, pp. 398-402. 2 Parthia, pp. 427, 428. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tae FuNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY, OR THE GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN Docmartics.! 


THE author’s aim is to discuss the fundamental ideas of Christianity, 
and he directs his attention to the general Christian principles, without 
regarding confessional differences, in order that he may aid in gaining, 
amidst the confusion of ecclesiastical strifes, a foundation broad and yet 
firm for the limits of the theological teacher’s freedom. He states, at the 
same time, clearly his adherence to the fundamental truths of Christianity. 
It must be acknowledged that this effort is made to meet a deeply felt 
want. Let us consider the manner in which the author seeks to solve the 
problem. 

He first defines the office and method of dogmatical theology, and in 
doing so abides for a time alongside of Schleiermacher. He defines theol- 
ogy to be the ecclesiastical science of Christianity. Its positive subject 
is Christianity as it appears to us in history and experience; and its 
positive aim is found in the need the Christian church has of a constant 
and intelligent directing and purifying of her doctrine and practice. As 
a scientific treatment it must abide by those rules which apply to the dis- 
cussion of all departments of human knowledge. 

Theology is divided into four branches — historical, systematical, prac- 
tical, and philosophical. Historical theology sets forth Christianity as a 
life of fellowship with a historical rise, developing and continuing through 
history. Systematical theology, again, has to do with the idea or truth 
which lies in Christianity. It considers this as a peculiar, separate world 
of inner life, always remaining the same, although appearing differently 
at different times and places. Practical theology discusses the application 
of the results of historical and systematical theology to methodical church 
economy. Philosophical theology, according to our author, is not an 
explanation of Christianity considered in its first principles, and thus a 
science lying at the basis of all theology, as Schleiermacher and Rothe 
hold it to be. Its office is rather to regulate the relations and mutual 
dependence between the ecclesiastical science of Christianity and uni- 
versal science (philosophy). It must not, however, lose the character of 


1H. von ἃ. Goltz, Prof. der Theologie in Basel. Die christliche Grundgedan- 
ken oder die allgemeinen Principien der christlichen Dogmatik. Gotha, bei 
Perthes. 1873. 8. Seiten 379. 
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a theological study, since it has its rise in the interests of Christianity 
and the church. Its office is essentially apologetic, for it includes, also, 
the discussion of the relations between theology and the principles and 
results of investigation in natural science and history. 

After this general division of theology, the author undertakes a special 
discussion of the relations of the dogmatical system to historical and 
philosophical theology. He does this because the confounding of these 
departments most frequently occurs, and that even by our more modern 
writers on dogmatics. For example, Schleiermacher, Rothe, and Schweizer 
regard dogmatics as a historical science, while Baader, Weisse, Hase, 
Biedermann hold it to be speculative. Our author opposes to the first of 
these confusions the view that the dogmatical system is not a merely 
descriptive report upon the faith of an association existing at a definite 
time and place, whether this association be the original church, or the 
body of Christians who expressed their tenets in the Confessions, or the 
church of to-day. He says the labor of dogmatists has always been to 
state in settled, abstract form that which Christians hold to be the truth, 
and to judge concerning the purely Christian contents and ecclesiastical 
value of the doctrinal statements. As the office of philosophical theology, 
and specially of apologetics, is also to show the truth of Christianity, this 
latter seems to coincide in a measure with dogmatics. Our author gives 
as a distinction between the two, that, while dogmatical theology presup- 
poses a common faith in the truth of Christianity on the part of teacher 
and taught, philosophical theology does not make this supposition, but 
deals rather with those who do not take this truth for granted. Further, 
he says, dogmatical theology labors directly for the correctness and 
guidance of the proclamation of the gospel ; philosophical theology discusses 
rather the highest speculative problems, in order to obtain an adjust- 
ment between theology and philosophy. The certainty of the believer, 
however, concerning the truth of Christianity does not depend on this 
adjustment. 

On a review of this division of theology and these distinctions between 
dogmatics and other theological studies, two points especially occur to us 
as requiring closer consideration, namely, the relation of dogmatics to 
historical and to philosophical theology. 

Even if we readily agree with the author that dogmatics is not a mere 
reporter, but seeks to set before us the truth embodied in the Christian 
faith, yet the problem remains still quite untouched, whose difficulty led 
gifted theologians, such as Schleiermacher and Rothe, to consider dog- 
matics as historical theology. Only the correct solution of the problem 
could justify our author in departing from their view. Dogmatics, we are 
told, has to set forth the truth which remains the same in Christianity at 
all times, but the systems of dogmatics have been quite different at 
different times. Every system knows with certainty that it must give 
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way to another system in a later generation. The author sees this also, 
and says, that most dogmatical ideas would be useless for our age, in the 
form in which they have been handed down to us, and would require to 
be newly wrought over. Thus his view is, that the form in dogmatics may 
change, but the contents remain the same; that the form belongs to 
history, but the contents to truth, to truth ever abiding the same. This 
statement remains, however, a mere statement, unless it receive a more 
full justification. For, supposing it to be the case that the faith of the 
Christian church remain the same, that faith which forms the contents of 
the dogmatical system; still this contents must have a dogmatical ex- 
pression. It must, at least, have an expression in language; and thus it 
is already drawn into the sphere of changing forms. Either the relation 
of form and contents must be more closely determined, or it is of no value 
in the present discussion. For example, we may say that many dogmatical 
questions could not be solved by the old Protestant theology, because an 
undue importance was attached to the Epistle to the Romans as compared 
with those to the Ephesians and the Colossians, and that thus the idea of 
the kingdom of God was unduly neglected as compared with the idea 
of justification. When modern dogmatics seek to correct this error by 
bringing the idea of the kingdom of God into the foreground, this is more 
than a merely formal change of the system, according to the use of 
language above followed. Again, we may prove that the idea of God 
which was presented in the old Protestant theology was an heirloom from 
the neo-platonic philosophy, brought down to the period of the Reformation 
through Dionysius the Areopagite and the Scholastics. When we then 
substitute in our system the Christian idea of God, instead of this erroneous 
view, we make more than a merely formal change in dogmatics. If this 
be true, then the author has not sufficiently justified his position that 
dogmatics is not a historical science, by saying that the contents, which it 
is the dogmatist’s office to set forth as the truth, remains the same, and 
only the form changes. 

Alike questionable are the grounds upon which the author holds it 
necessary to make a distinction between philosophical theology and dog- 
matics. In our opinion, his effort to give a satisfactory solution -of this 
difficult problem is unsuccessful. The distinctions which he finds between 
the two are either simply quantitative, or they throw doubt on the theo- 
logical value of philosophical theology. If dogmatics and philosophical 
theology have this in common, that they work in the service of the church 
and seek to show the truth of Christianity, then we cannot base an essen- 
tial difference between them on the fact that philosophical theology makes 
a greater use of historical material for her purposes. She does so always 
in order to show the truth of Christianity, and dogmatics uses also historical 
material to the same end. The appearance that a deeper ground of dis- 
tinction lies here arises in the author’s discussion only through an inexact 
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mode of expression. When he says (p. 12), “ The work (of philosophical 
or of apologetic theology) lies at least in the same degree on historical 
ground, as on systematical,” the expression “historical ground” is quite 
inexact; for if it mean “historical theology ” as distinguished from “ sys- 
tematical theology,” as it seems to do, then the work of philosophical 
theology cannot lie at all on historical ground. Philosophical theology is 
- no more historical theology, according to the definitions originally given, 
than systematical theology is. Although philosophical theology uses 
historical material, yet it does so for the purpose of showing the truth of 
Christianity, just as systematical theology uses such historical material. 
In this sentence, therefore, lies no deeper ground for distinction than a 
merely quantitative one. If our author means in particular that philo- 
sophical theology cannot avoid entering into minute historical criticism, 
the confirmation of the historical credibility of Christianity and its docu- 
ments, then it appears that he would include New Test. Introduction in 
philosophical theology. What an odd medley would this give us! The 
most he ought to say is, that philosophical theology, in attesting the truth 
of Christianity against any particular attacks, refers to the results of New 
Test. Introduction. For philosophical theology may certainly follow no 
other method than New Test. Introduction does in proving the credibility 
of a New Test. book. If this be the case, then philosophical theology 
either absorbs Introduction or uses it exactly as dogmatics does. Dog- 
matics, according to the author’s own view, summons the scriptures as 
witness, since they are the documentary record of the sacred history out 
of which Christianity has gone forth. 

Further, an essential distinction between philosophical theology and 
dogmatics is found in the view that the former enters into relations with 
the other sciences without making Christianity a common starting-point, 
while dogmatical theology makes Christian faith a common basis for 
teachers and learners. Although it may be that an essential distinction 
between the offices of the two branches does lie here, yet it does not exist 
in the form in which our author states it. Philosophical theology must 
also have as its basis throughout a Christian faith ; it matters not with 
what science it enters into relations. Asa theological study it can only 
start from this point in seeking a proper understanding of non-theological 
scientific positions. Therefore this starting-point is common to philosoph- 
ical and dogmatical theology, and the auther has no right to find here a 
distinction between the two branches. However, in what respect a dis- 
tinction is to be -found here, if we examine the matter more closely, we 
will not now proceed to investigate, as we hope to treat of this in another 
Article in this Journal, in reviewing Baumstark’s Christian Apologetics. 

Our author holds it to be another and final ground of distinction 
between the two branches that the certainty of the believer concerning 
the truth of Christianity does not depend on the efforts which philosophical 
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theology makes to solve speculative problems. Granted the independence, 
have we here a specific ground of distinction from dogmatical theology ? 
The author cannot possibly mean that the believer’s certainty of the truth 
of Christianity depends on the success of the dogmatical task. Then the 
way to faith for every man would lie through dogmatics. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SERMON ON THE Mount. By Hippolyte 

Rodrigues." 

M. Rodrigues (p. 1) declares the object of this work to be: “ Τὸ demon- 
strate scientifically to the eyes of all, except such as avoid the light, that 
what is called Christian morality is nothing else than Jewish morality ; 
and that there is no moral precept that has been adopted by civilized 
people that had not its origin in the Old Testament.” Whether or not 
the author has succeeded in proving all this is not for us here to decide. 
But aside from this point we can speak of the importance of the work 
itself. ’ Chapters v.-vii. of Matthew are given in order on the left hand 
page, — one verse or more to a page as the case may require; and on the 
opposite pages are given passages from the Old Testament, and also from 
the Talmud and the other oldest Jewish writings ; thus “ demonstrating to 
the eyes” that the point the author wishes to make is a fair one. The 
statement is constantly reappearing in different quarters that a certain 
precept of Christ, namely: “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them” (Mat. vii. 12), is found somehere in Con- 
fucius but in a negative form; namely: “ Do not to another that which 

. you would not have another do to you.” Some Christian people have 
thought that they were saying a great deal when they said, “Ah, the 
precept of Confucius is negative, that of Christ is positive!” This is equiv- 
alent to saying almost nothing. Does one suppose that such an answer 
explains the difference between Christianity and other systems of religion ? 
Even the sincere Christian minister who sets forth this precept of Christ 
as distinctive of Christianity in contrast with Judaism, does what the words 
of Christ forbid him to do. Christ himself says in the same breath, “ This 
is the law and the prophets,” i.e. this is the sentiment of the Old Testament 
throughout. If the world needed moral precepts, they abounded in the 
Greek, Roman, Indian, Chinese, and Assyrian literatures, as well as in that 
of the Jews. What the world needed was a spiritualizing, vitalizing life. 
Christ was that life; and this “life was the light of men.” We think the 
careful perusal of such a book as the one before us would enable many 
Christians to appreciate the fact that Christ is to be estimated as a spiritual | 
power in the world, and not as an enunciator of moral precepts. About 
one half of the book, or a little more than one hundred pages, is occupied 
with a comparison of the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, and those 


1 Les Origines du Sermon de la Montagne. Par Hippolyte Rodrigues. 8vo. 
lvol. Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres. 1868. 
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gathered from other sources as above indicated. The book has also an 
interesting preface. Then it contains an appendix of about eighty pages, 
made up of brief and suggestive essays, or rather notes: on the Poor in 
Spirit ; on the ‘ Salt’; on the Religion of Jesus; on the Origin of Paulin- 
ism; on the Righteousness of the Scribes ; on the Law of Retaliation; on 
the verse concerning Serving God and Mammon; on Preaching to the 
Gentiles; and on eight other kindred topics. We must remember that 
the author is not of our faith, and hence we are all the more ready to 
praise the calmness with which he makes his statements, and also the 
suggestiveness of his comparisons and brief discussions and remarks. Such 
a book properly used by the Christian minister would have the effect, we 
feel sure, of elevating his idea of Christ as a spiritual guide, and also of 
elevating and purifying his idea of Christianity itself. 


A GRAMMAR OF BIBLICAL CHALDEE, AND ALSO OF THE IDIOM OF THE 
BABYLONIAN TALMUD.) 


“ Every work which Samuel David Luzzatto has left us, whether it 
pertains to Hebrew or Aramaic philology, to biblical exegesis or Hebrew 
poetry, or to any branch of theology, has a scientific interest and value.” 
In this estimate of Luzzatto’s works, Dr. Kriiger does only justice to the 
eminent ability and services of the learned Jewish Professor. In the work 
before us we have, in an excellent German translation, two distinct works 
of his; a Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee, and a Grammar of the idiom 
of the Babylonian Talmud. Buxtorf tried to combine in one and the 
same grammar rules for the Biblical Chaldee, the dialects of the different 
Targums, the language of the Talmud and the Syriac, in which he was 
followed by others, but only to the confusion of the student. As the 
Biblical Chaldee comprises the oldest remaining fragments of the Aramaic 
language, it is evident that this should first be mastered by the student 
who proposes to make any serious attempt at reading the Talmud. The 
language of the Talmud is essentially Chaldee. The Rabbinic, including 
that of the Mishna, is essentially Hebrew. One needs to bear in mind 
the fact that the term “ Chaldee” embraces several different and distinct 
idioms. (a) There is the Biblical Chaldee. (Ὁ) A Babylonian dialect, later 
than the Biblical Chaldee, but older than the language of the Talmud, 
in which the so-called Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan are written. 
The language of the Targums was the cultivated language of Babylon, 
while that of the Talmud was the vulgar dialect. (6) Then different from 
these was the cultivated Chaldee, as spoken in Palestine, represented by 
the pseudo-Jonathan-Targum. (d) Then the vulgar Chaldee, as spoken 


1 Grammatik der biblisch-chaldacischen Sprache und des Idioms des Thalmud 
Babli. Ein Grundriss von Samuel David Luzzatto. Aus dem Italienischen 
mit Anmerkungen herausgegeben von Dr. Marcus Solomon Kriiger. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. xiv. and 124. Breslau. 1873. 
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in Palestine, represented by the Jerusalem Talmud. To each of these the 
student needs a special introduction. One may be able to read the 
Mishna, yet not be able to do anything with either of the Talmuds. 
Again one may be able to read the Babylonian Talmud, yet not able to 
get on at all in the Jerusalem Talmud. The difficulties in the way of 
mastering these different idioms are not insuperable. Luzzatto’s entire 
grammar of the idiom of the Babylonian Talmud does not exceed sixty 
coarsely printed octavo pages. Compare this in bulk with our ordinary 
Hebrew grammars! Yet the student who proposes to go beyond the 
Biblical Hebrew and explore the vast storehouse of ancient Jewish lite- 
rature where the thoughts, prayers, hymns, and life of those who were the 
special guardians of God’s word are garnered up, and to make these 
treasures, which have been providentially preserved, serviceable in illus- 
trating the sacred oracles to the present generation, will need time, and 
also great patience and diligence. Probably the reason why the Talmud 
is not read is because it is not easy to doit. If one could put it in his 
satchel and read it as he does a novel during a summer vacation, no doubt 
it would be read. Alas, that in these days students should so generally 
shrink from that which costs severe labor ! 


IsRAEL AND THE CHURCH: or a Historial Review of Conversions from 
Judaism to Christianity. By Dr. Chr. H. Kalkar. 


There are many persons who firmly believe that “all Israel is yet to be 
gathered within the fold of the Christian church.” On the other hand, a 
certain class treat this idea with contempt, and ridicule it by collecting 
statistics to show “ the cost of converting one Jew.” It is interesting as a 
matter of history, as well as affording a glimpse of the working of a great 
mind, to notice the opinions of Luther upon this subject. In early life he 
cherished enthusiastic hopes of the speedy conversion of the Jews. This 
hope is expressed in a tract of his, entitled, “ Jesus a Jew by Birth,” and 
also in a letter to a converted Jew named Bernhard. Their obduracy he 
attributed to the unjust treatment which they had so long received from 
the Christians,—“ from our fools, popes, bishops, sophists, and monks.” 
But a most radical change took place in his views towards the latter part 
of his life. He then said: “To convert the Jews is just as impossible as 
to convert the devil. A Jewish heart is so stock-stone-iron-hard that it is 
not to be moved by anything. In a word, they are young devils, damned 
to hell.” Again he said: “ The whole race of Jews is such a desperate, 
depraved, poisoned, bedeviled thing! For fourteen hundred years they 
have been a plague, a pestilence, and a nuisance to us, and are so still ” 
(Werke, Walchsche Ausgabe, xx. 2487). One might say, judging from 


‘Israel und die Kirche. Geschichtlicher Ueberblick der Bekehrungen der 
Juden zum Christenthume in allen Jahr hunderten. Von Chr. H. Kalkar. 
Uebersetzt von Al. Michelsem. 8vo. pp. 194. Hamburg. 1869. 
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Luther’s language, that he had been to school in the United States Con- 
gress. It must be admitted that the important question of the conversion 
of the Jews has two sides. The question, however, cannot be here 
discussed. 

Dr. Kalkar, an eminent Danish pastor in Gladsaxe near Copenhagen, 
treats in an interesting and thorough manner the subject of “ Conversions 
from Judaism to Christianity.” He begins with the first century of our era, 
and comes down to the present time, and also gives an interesting sketch 
of the history of missions to the Jews, both in Europe and in Mohammedan 
countries, and closes with a chapter entitled: “The Hope that the Con- 
version of the Jews will be universal.” He devotes, in the body of the 
work, a special section to each of the countries, Spain, Portugal, France, 
England, Holland, Italy, and Germany. If we could go through these 
sections in detail, we could present a surprising array of facts and names 
which would be of great interest to the Christian reader. 

All such details, however, must be omitted. A review of the history of 
missions to the Jews would also develop interesting facts. We proposed 
to speak at length of Stephen Schultz, an eminent missionary among the 
Jews, but must confine our notice of him to two or three lines. He was 
born in Poland, in 1714, and died in 1776. He learned languages with 
great facility. He could converse in Hebrew as readily as in his native 
tongue. He was keen and original in his conversation, which was char- 
acterized also by great wisdom and spirituality. He spent many years in 
visiting the Jews in different parts of the world, travelling, for the most 
part on foot, “from Stockholm to Rome, from Russia to England, from 
Jerusalem to Alexandria, from Constantinople to Copenhagen ” (p. 118). 
He is said to have travelled thus on foot between twenty-five and thirty 
thousand miles! This book, and the subject of which it treats, deserves a 
fuller notice than we are able to give to it here. 


Tue GEOGRAPHY OF THE TaLmMupD. By A. Neubauer.' 


An Essay ON THE History AND GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE, derived 
from the Talmud and other Rabbinical Sources. Part I. — History of 
Palestine from Cyrus to Hadrian. By J. Derenbourg? 


The above are works of great importance. They are an honor to the 
scholarship of France. The first is indispensable to the student of the 
geography of the Holy Land; and the second is equally necessary to the 


1 La Géographie du Talmud. Mémoire couronné par |’Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-lettres. Par Adolphe Neubauer. ὅνο. Paris: Michel Lévy 
fréres. 1868. This is the “ premiére partie” of his “ Etudes Talmudiques.” 

3 Essai sur ]’Histoire et la Géographie de la Palestine, d’apres les Thalmuds 
et les autres sources Rabbiniques. Par J. Derenbourg. Premiére Partie. 
Histoire de la Palestine depuis Cyrus jusqu’é Adrien. 8vo. Paris. Imprimé 
par ordre de l’Empereur ἃ |’Imprimerie —" 1867. 
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student of New Testament times. The time has been when a scholar 
would ‘disgrace himself by referring in a friendly way to the Talmud. 
But on this point the world has become wiser. Now no respectable scholar 
would think of setting forth the history of the times of Christ, or of the 
early years of Christianity, without consulting the Talmud and the other 
oldest Jewish writings, any more than an honest judge would think of 
deciding a case of life and death when important and accessible evidence 
had been omitted. Lives of Christ and Histories of New Testament 
times abound; but most of those accessible to the English reader are 
confined to the facts contained in the New Testament itself. Strong side- 
lights are needed, if one is to appreciate the full beauty of the New 
Testament records. Every page of collateral history and tradition ought 
to be studied carefully before one attempts to write upon those years of 
such wonderful interest. Dr. Delitzsch, in his “ Handwerkerleben,” “ Ein 
Tag in Capernaum,” “ Durch Krankheit zur Genesung,” etc., is shedding 
considerable light upon the days of Christ and the apostles. But he is 
only playing with the subject. A correct, complete, and vivid picture of 
life in Judea in the first century of our era is yet to be made. As yet 
the necessary researches have not all been made; the old records have 
not all been searched; the facts have not all been collected. And even 
if all this had been done, what patience must the master artist have, if 
such a picture were to be perfectly wrous;ht! MM. Neubauer and Deren- 
bourg have done their work thoroughly. But as yet they have only 
made a beginning — given us, in each case, a sort of mental “ appetizer” 
for what is to follow. 


RELIGIOUS ADDRESSES AND ΜΕΡΙΤΑΤΙΟΝΒ. By Professor Hausrath.? 


In his excellent Preface, Professor Hausrath discusses to some extent 
the state of religion in Germany at the present time, and also the associated 
question of the relation in that country of the church to the state. The 
sermons or discourses which follow were called forth at different times 
since the year 1860, and by widely differing circumstances. They are 
seventeen in number, and, if they had no other merit, they deserve to be 
noticed as models of brevity. They fall, as to their subjects, into three 
divisions: I. God; II. Christ; ΠῚ. The Paraclete. The titles are not 
startling, but are all suggestive; for example, God in History; The Silent 
Working of God; Divine Providence; A Christmas Meditation; The 
Temptation of Jesus; Jesus’ Contemplation of Nature; Life a Warfare; 
The Materialistic Tendency of our Times; Doing Good; In what Way 
Christianity becomes the Bond of Peace, etc. 

We wish to call attention, in the first place, to the author’s modesty. 
On the first page of his preface he says that those who expect to find 


1 Religidse Reden und Betrachtungen. . Von Dr. Adolf Hausrath, Professor 
derTheologie an derUniversitét Heidelberg. Leipzig. 8vo. pp. xxii and 190. 1873. 
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much that is new in his book will be disappointed; that he has no 
peculiar experience or knowledge of men of which he may boast; that 
it is not the office of the pulpit to discuss the great facts of history and 
the present age, the great struggles of the past and their results, so much 
as it is to deal with the individual heart. ‘The burdened heart, the 
weary soul want no theories of religion, neither history nor criticism of 
the same; but they seek religious comfort and spiritual help” (p. xvii). 
By these modest words the author leads us to expect far less than we 
really find on reading the discourses themselves. We are surprised to 
find how fresh, rich, thoughtful, and suggestive they are. In regard to 
rich, suggestive thought they remind us of F. W. Robertson and Stopford 
A. Brooke; while, in regard to deep Christian feeling and warm human 
interest, they suggest the best discourses of Dr. Raleigh. Even what is 
old in them is presented with such. freshness of expression that we are 
almost startled at the new beauty we discover in that with which we sup- 
posed we were perfectly familiar. The author has wonderful skill in 
introducing passages of Scripture. It is done in such a way as to add 
emphasis and beauty to the thought, and not so as to leave the impression 
that the object of their introduction was to fill out the sentence. Then, 
in grouping Scripture events in such a way as to make a vivid and truthful 
picture, great skill is also displayed. The sermons have the true oratorical 
flow. The style is rhetorical, in the purest and best sense of the term. 
This style is perfectly natural to our author, and not something which he 
has assumed, and this is the secret of its great beauty and force. Then, 
again, the proper dignity of pulpit address is maintained throughout. 
There is no word or expression that can offend the most cultivated, while, 
at the same time, the sentiments and thoughts are adapted to the common 
mind. These sermons abound in beautiful passages, chaste and delicate 
master-strokes, which tempt us to quote them at length, but our space 
forbids. The sermon “on Divine Providence” is satisfactory to the most 
thoughtful, and comforting to every Christian. That on “The Silent 
Working of God” is one of the most eloquent we have ever read. That 
on “ The Temptation of Jesus” is one of unusual power. That on “ The 
Materialistic Tendency of our Age” contains, in its second division, a 
masterly rebuke of those whose only standards of measurement are the 
questions: “ What will it cost ?” “ How much is he worth?” and “ Will 
it pay?” We will give two brief extracts from the discourse entitled 
“ Easter-greetings.” The Jews he has represented as breathing freer 
when Christ was crucified. He then continues: 

“In triumph they return to the city, to celebrate the Passover as is 
᾿ becoming to the pious. They gather again in the Temple, and repeat 
their prayers; they wave their vessels of incense, and sing their psalms. 
The multitude says again, ‘ Rabbi, Rabbi’; and these, in turn, sit above 
there in the schools, with no one now to inveigh against or slander them. 
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They have conquered, yea triumphed! For their antagonist is dead. 
The living are justified. But listen! What has caused that sudden ex- 
citement and commotion on every hand? What news is that which goes 
from mouth to mouth, and which will soon be cried from the house-tops ? 
He has appeared again, whom you thought to be dead; he has appeared 
again, whom you have murdered! He whom you have buried is alive 
once more! Inquire in Jerusalem, — he was seen by the twelve; ask in 
Galilee, — he has shown himself to more than five hundred men, — and 
doubt no longer that the sword of justice hangs over your heads, and that 
the day of retribution will certainly come.” 

“ But I see another resurrection throughout every corner of the earth. 
The annihilated Christ himself marches forth to conquest. The living One 
you hated; but the crucified One you have now to fear! Soon he will 
meet you upon all your paths; the hated name you will hear spoken by 
every tongue; the shadow of his majestic presence will fall upon every 
land; ‘ Whither will you go from his spirit, or whither will you flee from 
his presence?’ ‘The Lord has set him for his king upon his holy hill,’ 
and has promised him: ‘Ask of me and I shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.’ 
The whole history of the church is such a resurrection of Christ; and it 
teaches the doctrine that man contends in vain against the truth and the 
Spirit of God. The Jews believed that Christ was dead, and he arose 
from the grave ; they believed that his spirit had been banished, and he 
reappeared in every church ; they scattered the churches to every quarter 
of the globe, but scores sprang up in place of every one destroyed. Have 
you ever noticed the seeds of the dandelion? Children call them ‘ candles,’ 
and blow them out; but where in autumn one flower is scattered, there, 
when spring comes, will a thousand appear, for every separate part has 
now become a whole one. In like manner does Christianity spread. In 
spite of all the hatred of the Jews, Christ has obtained the victory.” 

We have by no means pointed ‘out all the merits of this modest, but very 
interesting little book. Its sentiments and thoughts are well adapted to 
stimulate the ordinary Christian, while those who think more deeply on 
the vital questions which pertain to the religious life of to-day will find 
much in Professor Hausrath’s earnest discourses to encourage them in their 
search for the truth. 


CurisTiaAN Ernics. By H. Martensen, D.D., Bishop of Zealand. 
Translated from the Danish, with the Sanction of the Author, by C. 
Spence. 8vo. pp. 468. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark; New York: 
Scribner, Welford, and Armstrong. 1873. 

Dr. Martensen has been long known as a metaphysician and divine. 

His learning and skill in the department of Dogmatic Theology have been 

recognized by English and American scholars. His system of Ethics is 
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profound, but much more easily intelligible than the systems of Rothe, and 
of the Hegelian moralists. Some parts of it we cannot adopt; but all 
parts of it can be read with profit. Dr. Martensen is one of those writers 
who suggest the truth when they do not teach it directly. As a whole we 
prefer his ethical system to that of various English and American authors. 
The present volume is an important contribution to our literature. 


CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE NEw TESTAMENT. 
By Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, Th. D., Ober-consistorialrath, Han- 
nover. From the German. The Translation revised and edited, with 
the sanction of the Author, by William P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Glasgow. Part IV.— The Epistle to the 
Romans. Vol.I. 8vo. pp.324. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark; New 
York: Scribner, Welford, and Armstrong. 1873. 


An English translation of Dr. Meyer’s Commentary on the Romans has 
been often proposed. We believe that it has been undertaken more than 
once by scholars, desiring to make it accessible to American ministers. 
The enterprise, however, of translating the entire Commentary of Dr. 
Meyer on the New Testament was originated by the scholars and pub- 
lishers of Scotland. By no enterprise have they laid the religious com- 
munity of Great Britain and America under deeper obligations than by 
this. The sixteen German volumes of Meyer form, perhaps, the richest 
part of a German minister’s library. 


Tue Boox or ΦΌΝΑΗ, in Four Oriental Versions; namely, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Aethiopic, and Arabic; with Glossaries. Edited By W. Wright. 
8vo. pp. xii and 148. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 

This book is noticed here not as a new one, but because of its permanent 
value. New classes of students are every year passing out from the dif- 
ferent seminaries into the real work of life, some of whom it is to be hoped 
will keep up their acquaintance with the language in which the Old 
Testament was written. If a minister desires to keep fresh, it will not be 
by reading the newspapers and discussing the fitness of this or that candi- 
date for some political office ; but his freshness and vitality and power as 
a spiritual teacher will depend largely upon the amount of original study 
which he devotes to the scriptures. By original study is meant that which 
is carried on by means of grammar and lexicon, comparison and reflection. 
The student who is resolved that the newspaper shall not usurp the place 
of the proper working-tools of his profession will find Professor Wright’s 
little book to be a help of great importance. Besides the different texts, 
the Syriac, Arabic, Aethiopic, and Samaritan alphabets are given. The 
Samaritan text of Jonah is not given, but the language is constantly re- 
ferred to in the glossaries for comparative purposes. The glossaries are 
full and minute, designed especially for those who are learning these 
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languages, and not for those who have mastered any or all of them. With 
an “easy introduction” like this any young minister who has pursued 
with diligence his Hebrew studies in the Seminary course could, by a little 
care during the first five, or at least ten, years of his ministry become able 
to read with some facility all the Semitic languages here indicated, includ- 
ing the Samaritan. What power a knowledge of these cognate languages 
would give to the minister who reads his Hebrew Bible! What a strong, 
stimulating help in unfolding the inexhaustable riches of the word of God. 


THe Hory BIBLE ACCORDING TO THE AUTHORIZED VERSION (A.D. 
1611), with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision 
of the Translation, by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. 
Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln’s 
Inn, Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen. Vol. 1V.— Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, The Song of Solomon. 8vo. pp. 702. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. 1874. 


In this volume the Commentary cn Job is by Rev. Canon Cook. “The 
Commentary on Psalms is by Rev. Canon Cook, the Very Rev. G. H. S. 
Johnson, F. R. S., Dean of Wells, and Rev. C. J. Elliott. That on Prov- 
erbs is by Rev. Professor E. H. Plumptre, M.A. That on Ecclesiastes is 
by Rev. W. T. Bullock, M.A. That on Solomon’s Song is by Rev. T. L. 
Kingsbury, M.A., Vicar of Easton Royal. These writers are men of good 
sense and evangelical spirit. They avoid extreme statements, and their 
views are candid and comprehensive. Their general character forms a 
high recommendation of the present volume. 


THE Worps or THE NEw TESTAMENT, as altered by Transmission and 
ascertained by Modern Criticism. For Popular Use. By William 
Milligan, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, Aberdeen ; 
and Rev. Alex. Roberts, D.D., Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews. 
12mo. pp. 262. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1873. 


This volume is divided into three Parts; of which the first was written 
by Professor Roberts ; the sccond, by Professor Milligan; the third, by 
the two conjoined. The first Part states the “ Facts of the Case”: the 
Various Readings in the New Testament; their Nature and Amount; 
the Existing Manuscripts and the Ancient Versions of the New Testa- 
ment; Quotations from the Books of the New Testament by Ancient 
Writers; Sketch of the History of Modern Biblical Criticism. The second 
Part describes the “ Mode of dealing with the Facts” specified in the first 
Part. The third Part sums up the Results of Textual Criticism; its 
Effect upon Important Texts of the New Testament, and upon the Text 
of the New Testament in its Successive Books. 

The volume is written with much earnestness and candor. Its authors 
are learned and sensible men, and exhibit an excellent spirit, as well as 
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great discretion. We have been, for example, particularly interested in 
the ninth chapter of the second part, detailing the principles of internal 
evidence by which the various readings of scripture are to be judged. 
The more important of these principles are stated as follows: 1. “ That 
reading is to be preferred which seems to have suggested the others, or 
out of which it is most easy to suppose that the others would arise.” 2. 
The more difficult is preferable to the more easy reading. 3. The style 
of thought and expression characteristic of particular writers is to be 
taken into account. But one or another of these principles is apt to be 
pressed too far. Each of them often appears to militate against some one 
of the others. Dr. Milligan, with his usual wisdom, guards against this 
peril. “It may well happen,” he writes, “in many a case, that the reading 
which seems most naturally to present itself to us as the parent of the 
others is not really so; that the plain reading may have been, by the 
ignorance of some scribe, transformed into the obscure, instead of the 
obscure into the plain; that, from the same cause, a historical difficulty 
may have found its way into a copy, when there was none in the original; 
that parallel passages, which really correspond, may have been brought to 
differ, instead of parallels that differ having been brought to correspond ; 
that a writer may at times use a method of expression different from his 
common one” (pp. 146, 147). It might be added, that a writer often 
instinctively adopts a mode of speech different from his ordinary mode, 
in order to avoid monotony. He changes his style at different periods of 
life and in different parts: of the same work. The errors of a copyist in 
modern times result in obscuring the plain more frequently than in 
elucidating the obscure ; in introducing historical, as well as grammatical 
errors, more frequently than in correcting them. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAInT Mark. A New Translation, with 
Critical Notes and Doctrinal Lessons. By John H. Godwin. 16mo. 
ῬΡ. 247. London: Hoddes and Stoughton. 1869. 


The style of Professor Godwin is concise and suggestive. His judgment 
is sound and his spirit excellent. He shows the results, but makes no 
parade, of learning. 


On Missions. A Lecture delivered in Westminster Abbey, on December 
84, 1873. By F. Max Miiller, M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology 
at Oxford. With an Introductory Sermon by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. pp. 77. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co. 1874. 

No one will deny that Dean Stanley correctly defines one, at least, of 
the ends meant to be effected by Christian missions, when he declares that 
end to be, to form the heathen to such a character as that of Paul, or 
rather, as that of Christ; and, if he means to include in his definition, the 
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additional element of reconciliation with God through faith in an atoning 
Saviour, his definition would be complete. All judicious Christians will 
sympathize with the Dean in the earnestness with which he insists, that 
no degree of correctness of religious belief, no carefulness in the perform- 
ance of outward rites, will compensate for the want of Christian purity. 
We can, however, but express the fear that the author will be understood, 
in some quarters, as inculcating the dangerous error, that moral purity of 
itself gives an adequate ground for a good hope of salvation. Readers whoare 
put on their guard against this error can peruse this sermon only with profit. 

The Lecture of Professor Miiller, to which Dean Stanley’s Sermon is 
introductory, is characterized by that affluence of learning which would 
naturally be looked for in whatever comes from his pen. The number of 
“ real historical religions of mankind ” he tells us “is only eight.” Three 
of these — Judaism, Brahmanism, and the Parsi, are non-missionary ; Budd- 
hism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity, on the contrary, are missionary 
religions. The missionary character, beyond all doubt, is an essential 
characteristic of a true religion. This characteristic may appear in a false 
religion ; it must exist in a true religion. Had Professor Miiller devoted 
the entire Lecture to the development of this truth, he could hardly have 
done the cause of religion a more valuable service. 

Professor Miiller dwells at considerable length on the fact that the 
influence of the contact of Mohammedanism with Brahmanism has been 
to generate a comparatively pure Theism; and that the influence of the 
contact of Christianity with this theistic belief-has been to give it more 
refinement and a closer resemblance to the Theism of the scriptures. It 
is a matter of regret, we think, that Professer Miiller seems inclined to 
blame the Indian missionaries because they do not countenance the 
Brahma Samaj, the adherents of this refined Theism. We think their 
action in this matter altogether defensible. Their action is to be justified 
on the ground that no form of Theism, however pure, is to be regarded as 
an adequate substitute for the gospel. The only valid test of the value of 
any form of Theism is its tendency to lead its votary to a cordial 
acceptance of the doctrine of Christ crucified. 


Essays WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF Business. To which is 
added an Essay on Organization in Daily Life. By Arthur Helps. 
16mo. pp. 245. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 

There are some books of which a notice must be given as soon as they 
are published, or the notice will be of no use. They are ephemeral; and 
unless they are described to-day, they will be forgotten to-morrow. Dies 
Jacit, dies delet. If the writings of Arthur Helps were of this character we 
should not now notice the present volume; but they are of permanent 
value, and although the present work was published in 1871 it deserves 
to be read in 1874. With great ease the volume gives the results of great 
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wisdom. The Essays “On our Judgments of other Men; on the Exercise 
of Benevolence ; on Interviews; on Councils, Commissions, and in general 
on bodies of men called together to counsel or to direct,” give fair spec- 
imens of the practical wisdom by which the writings of Mr. Helps are 
characterized. Men who are in danger of pedantry, of sacrificing plain 
sense to sounding periods, may derive benefit from these and other essays 
of Mr. Helps; from his calm method of expressing profound thought. 


History OF Puitosopny, from Thales to the present time. By Dr. 
Friedrich Ueberweg, late Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
KGnigsberg. Translated from the Fourth German Edition by George 
S. Morris, A.M., Professor of Modern Languages in the University of 
Michigan, and Associate of the Victoria Institute, Lendon. Vol. II. — 
History of Modern Philosophy. With additions by the Translator, an 
Appendix on English and American Philosophy by Noah Porter, D.D., 
LL.D., President of YaleCollege, and an Appendix on Italian Philosophy, 
by Vincenzo Botta, Ph.D., late Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Turin. 8vo. pp. 561. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. 1874. 


This volume, as our readers are well aware, belongs to an important 
Series of Text-books for Colleges and Theological Seminaries. The Series 
is entitled : Theological and Philosophical Library, and is edited by Rev. 
Henry B. Smith, D.D., and Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D. The Editors could 
not have introduced their work with any two volumes which will command 
more general respect. President Porter’s Appendix on English and 
American Philosophy forms a highly important addition to the value of 
the history. We might speak more at length of the whole work, but 
nearly all which we should say would be in its praise. Of course there 
are points on which students of history will differ from Ueberweg and 
from the authors of the two Appendices; but as a whole, the work is 
entitled to, and will receive, general confidence. 


Two eminent Professors of the Greek and Latin languages, having been 
requested to write Notices of recent Greek and Latin Lexicons, have 
kindly sent to us the following. We trust they will prepare other similar 
Notices of Greek and Latin Text-books. 


An EnouisH-Greexk Lexicon. By C. Ὁ. Yonge. With many New 
Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and Pillan’s Greek Synonyms. 
To which is prefixed an Essay on the Order of Words in Attic Greek 
Prose, by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, 
New York. Edited by Henry Drisler, LL.D., Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College, Editor of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, 
etc., ete. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. 

This beautiful volume is a contribution to classical studies of rare value, 


and ought to have received an earlier notice in the columns of the 
Vor. XXXI. No. 122. 50 
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Bibliotheca. The original work of Yonge had the great merit not only 
of furnishing a copious vocabulary in a most convenient form for the use 
of the student in Greek prose composition, but also of so citing the 
authorities as to supersede the necessity which the student felt in the use 
of all our previous helps of the kind, of verifying every word and every 
construction by hunting it out again in the Greek-English lexicon. The 
author has shown excellent judgment in the selection, arrangement, and 
condensation of his materials, and his work is a suitable companion to 
the Greek-English Lexicon of Liddell and Scott, to which he acknowledges 
his obligation, as almost the basis of his own. The first edition appeared in 
1849, and the second, which is the basis of the American edition, in 1856. 

The American editor, while he has retained the matter and the form of 
the original work, has made numerous additions, both in the way of cor- 
rection and enlargement, and of entire Articles, drawn chiefly from the 
prose authors. These additions, which are distinguished by being enclosed 
in brackets, do not suffer by comparison with the original work, and are 
expressed with a brevity, modesty, and clearness which remind one, 
familiar with the old Graeca Majora, of the short, pithy notes which were 
added to that choice collection by Professor Popkin. 

The Essay on the Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose occupies more 
than a hundred closely-printed and double-column pages, and is the only 
systematic treatise on this specific subject that has anywhere appeared. 
Taking Xenophon for his basis, Professor Short has carefully examined. 
under each head of inquiry, Thucydides, then the Attic Orators, and 
lastly Plato. Each precept is illustrated by several examples, taken 
chiefly from these authors, which are copied in full, referred to chapter 
and section, and arranged in a convenient and lucid order. These cita- 
tions and references number some fifteen thousand. The table of contents 
prefixed to the Essay, occupying ten pages, is a concise resumé of the 
precepts without the examples, and of itself constitutes a summary treatise 
on the collocation of words in Greek prose composition. We doubt if any 
such original and thorough work on the Greek language has been done by 
any other American scholar as Professor Short has done in this Essay. 

An Appendix of fifty-six pages contains a list of the most important 
proper names in which the English are rendered by their Greek equiva- 
lents. The last hundred and fifteen pages are given to a treatise on 
Greek Synonyms, from the French of M. Pillan, edited with notes by 
Rev. T. K. Arnold, which, although not equal to Déderlein’s Latin Syno- 
nyms, is a great advance on anything of the kind we had before, and 
supplies a felt want of students of the Greek language. The whole 
Lexicon is a volume of nearly a thousand pages, published by Messrs. 
Harpers in a form and style of unusual neatness and convenience, which 
combines, and makes accessible to the student, all the helps which he 
needs in the indispensable, but too much neglected, practice of Greek 
prose composition. W. 8. T. 
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It is now almost twenty-five years since the publication of Andrews’ 
translation of Freund’s Latin Lexicon, yet no revision of the work has 
been made, nor has any other appeared in this country to supersede it. 
Bullion’s “ copious and critical Latin-English Dictionary ” of 1012 pages 
was merely an abridgment, with corrections and some changes in arrange- 
ment, of Rev. J. E. Riddle’s Lexicon of 1400 pages, which was published 
in England in 1849, and which in turn was taken principally from Freund’s 
smaller work. And White’s Junior Student’s Latin Lexicon (12mo. pp. 
1058), recently republished by Ginn Brothers, Boston, is of an elementary 
character, and is suited only to beginners, or to a short course of Latin 
study. 

A much more extended and complete work is the “ Latin-English 
Dictionary by the Rev. J. T. White, D.D., Oxon, Rector of St. Martin 
Ludgate, London, and the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. 8vo. pp. 2103. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. It was 
published in 1862, but reached its fourth edition as recently as 1872. 
Though founded on Andrews’ Freund, it was so thoroughly rewritten and 
enlarged as to entitle it, in the judgment of the editors, to the character of 
anew work. And this claim does not seem an extravagant one, when it 
is considered that Dr. Freund himself revised Andrews’ translation 
throughout, corrected the etymologies to a considerable extent, and sup- 
plied new words and new meanings of words, that the copy thus revised 
was compared by Mr. Riddle with the German original, and that a large 
mass of additional matter was embodied in it by Dr. White. Besides the 
correction of a very large number of errors and inaccuracies of every kind 
in each successive edition, some of the most important respects in which 
this work in its latest edition is an improvement upon Andrews are: 

1. The addition of words and meanings of words, particularly of words 
found in the Vulgate and in ecclesiastical writers, to such an amount that 
it contains nearly one third more matter than Andrews’. The character 
and extent of these additions may be illustrated by a comparison of the 
article ecclesia in each. In Andrews’, it fills twelve lines. In White’s 
and Riddle’s it occupies a column and a third, and the definitions are 
arranged as follows: I. Prop. An assembly of people (of the Greek race). 
II. Meton. A. 1. Of persons (Eccl. Lat.): a. A religious assembly of 
Christians, a Christian congregation. [Then follow ten other subdivisions 
under this head “1”]. 2. Of things (Eccl. and late Latin) : A Christian 
place of assembly. B. (Late Lativ): Of any assembly III. Fie. Of the 
church as the fostering parent of believers in respect of doctrine. Under 
these different heads more than forty passages are quoted from the Patris- 
tic writings. 

2. The revision of the etymologies of words. In this part of their work 
the editors have made use of such philological authorities as Bopp, Pott, 
Benfey, Corssen, and Fick, and cite the particular authority in each in- 
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stance. Among the etymologies given by them, where Andrews either 
gives none, or an incorrect one, or states that it is unknown or doubtful, 
are the following: Fortis [Sanscr. root Dhrish, to be courageous]. Jus 
[akin to Sanscr. root Yu, jungere] that which joins or unites together 
(morally); that which is binding in its tendency or character. Murus 
{akin to Sanscr. root Mur, to encircle}. Officium [Opes; facio] the per- 
JSorming or rendering aid, service, etc., whether of free will or of (exter- 
nal or moral) necessity. Pius [akin to Sanscr. root Pu, to purify]. 
Totus [Sanscr. root Tu, to increase]. Do, to put [akin to Sanscr. root 
Dh4, ponere; Gr. ΘΗ͂ in τι-θη-μι], found only in compound words Indo, 
Condo, etc., is distinguished from Do, to give [Sanscr. root Da, Greek 
Aw, praes. δίςδω-μι]. 

3. A more complete classification of the various quotations according to 
the principles of Syntax, as well as the insertion of additional quotations. 

It is only to be regretted that these improvements were not carried still 
further. A thorough examination of the most critical texts of the Latin 
authors would certainly have occasioned many more changes as regards 
words, forms, and orthography, and the revision of etymologies is still 
incomplete. Yet with all its defects in these and other particulars this 
Lexicon is far superior to any other in English, and in its abridged form 
is well adapted to the use of college students. This abridgment, prepared 
by Dr. White, and of about the same size as Andrews’ Lexicon, contains 
most of the subject matter of the larger work in a condensed shape. 
Fewer passages are quoted, and the words which are omitted are those 
found only in the fragments of early authors or in late Latin; while the 
Italian and French words given in the appendix of the larger work are in 
this transferred to the end of the several articles to which they respectively 
belong, and many others are added. 

The Handwérterbuch der lateinischen Sprache, by Dr. Reinhold Klotz, 
Professor in the University at Leipsic, ever since its first appearance in 
1858 has been considered much superior to Freund’s in many most im- 
portant points, and has already advanced to a third edition. 

The “copious and critical English-Latin Dictionary” of Dr. William 
Smith (the well-known editor of the Dictionaries of Ancient Biography, 
Geography, and Antiquities) and T. D. Hall, M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London, issued in 1870 and reprinted by Harper and Brothers, is 
a great advance upon Riddle and Arnold’s, which was the first work of 
the kind at all worthy of the name, and previously the only one in use in 
this country. The plan of Dr. Smith’s work is entirely new; and it is 
of great service to the student that the different senses of each English 
word are so carefully classified, their several Latin equivalents kept 
entirely distinct, and each meaning illustrated by such well-chosen examples 
from classic writers. E. P. C. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THomas GuturtF, D.D., and Memoir by his Sons 
Rev. David K. Guthrie and Charles J. Guthrie, M.A. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. 12mo. pp. 424. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
1874. 


Dr. Guthrie was born in Brechin, Forfarshire, July 12th, 1803. Among 
other works which he has published are the following: The Gospel in 
Ezekiel ; the Saint’s Inheritance ; the Way to Life; On the Parables; Out 
of Harness; Speaking to the Heart; Studies of Character; the City and 
Ragged Schools; Man and the Gospel, and Our Father’s Business. His 
writings are characterized, as our readers well know, by a richness, not to 
say exuberance, of illustration. The present volume details the history 
of the mode in which he was led into his illustrative style of composition. 
His sons wrote in their memoir: “ The ‘ Trial Discourses’ prescribed to 
him are still in existence. It is with no little curiosity and interest one 
examines these yellow, faded manuscripts to see whether any distinct 
indications of his future power can be discerned in them. But even a 
partial eye detects little or nothing characteristic either in their substance 
or their style. They are clear, cast in a more logical mould than his more 
recent writings, and thoroughly evangelical; but one observes with surprise 
an almost total absence of figurative language. It might have been ex- 
pected that the youthful compositions of a man who, even in old age, 
scarcely wrote a sentence which had not a pictorial allusion, would have 
betrayed evidence of an over-exuberant fancy; but the language is 
absolutely unadorned, stiff, and even formal. At this period of his life, 
his capacity for graphic writing was of no mean order, as will be apparent 
from his Paris journal, and his racy and characteristic letters of the same 
date; but the Presbytery sermons and lectures were doubtless composed 
under restraint. He feared, in presence of his ecclesiastical superiors, to 
transgress the rules which regulated the accepted style of pulpit address ” 
(pp. 272, 273). 

In his Autobiography, Dr. Guthrie himself describes the process in 
which he changed his style of preaching: “ With this end, I used the 
simplest, plainest terms, avoiding anything vulgar, but always, where 
possible, employing the Saxon tongue — the mother-tongue of my hearérs. 
I studied the style of the addresses which the ancient and inspired prophets 
delivered to the people of Israel, and saw how, differing from dry dis- 
quisitions or a naked statement of truths, they abounded in metaphors, 
figures, and illustrations. I turned to the Gospels, and found that He who 
knew what was in man, what could best illuminate a subject, win the 
attention, and move the heart, used parables or illustrations, stories, com- 
parisons, drawn from the scenes of nature and familiar life, to a large 
extent in his teaching ; in regard to which a woman — type of the masses 
— said, ‘ The parts of the Bible I like best are the likes.’ 

“ Taught by such models, and encouraged in my resolution by such 
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authorities, I resolved to follow, though it should be at a vast distance, 
these ancient masters of the art of preaching; being all the more ready 
to do so, as it would be in harmony with the natural turn and bias of my 
own mind. 

“ T was careful to observe by the faces of my hearers, and also by the 
account the more intelligent of my Sunday class gave of my discourses, 
the style and character of those parts which had made the deepest impres- 
sion, that I might cultivate it. 

“After my discourse was written, I spent hours in correcting it; latterly 
always fur that purpose keeping a blank page on my manuscript opposite 
a written one, cutting out dry bits, giving point to dull ones, making clear 
any obscurity, and narrative parts more graphic, throwing more pathos 
into appeals, and copying God in his works by adding the ornamental to 
the useful. The longer I have lived and composed, I have acted more 
and more according to the saying of Sir Joshua Reynolds in his ‘ Lectures 
on Painting,’ that God does not give excellence to men but as the reward 
of labor. 

“To this, with my style of delivery, and self-possession, and command 
and flexibility of voice, and power of throwing myself into the characters 
I was depicting — thereby feeling their emotions, and expressing them in 
such language, and looks, and tones as they would themselves have done — 
I attribute the ‘ popularity ’ which I early gained and maintained for well- 
nigh forty years of a public ministry” (pp. 160-162). 

We might quote various passages containing important hints for 
ministers of the gospel, but, as only the first volume of the Memoir has 
been published, we choose to defer these quotations until the appearance 
of the second volume. The first volume is so interesting that we anticipate 
much pleasure and profit from the second. 


THe Way, THE TRUTH, AND THE LiFe. Lectures to Educated Hindus. 

- Delivered, on his Late Visit to India, by Rev. Julius H. Seelye, Pro- 
fessor in Amherst College. 12mo. pp. 146. Boston: Congregational 
Publishing Society. 1873. 


This volume consists of four Lectures, delivered in India, on the following 
topics: First, The Desirable End of Progress; second, The Christian 
Religion Worthy of Examination; third, The Light of Life; fourth, The 
Need of a Divine Work in Man’s Redemption. ‘To these four Lectures is 
added the Lecture on Miracles, which was delivered and published in 
Boston, in 1870. The volume is well adapted to the end which the author 
had in view. As a specimen of his power in adapting truth to the mind, 
we quote the following passage: ‘‘I have heard of an artist who wished to 
make a statue of Christ. The idea filled his soul; but, before attempting 
to express it in marble, he sought to mould it in clay. To test his work, 
he set the clay image upon a pedestal, and summoned his little child to 
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behold it. There was no inscription upon the image; none of the ordinary 
accompaniments belonging to the representations of Christ — no cross, no 
crown of thorns — were there; but so perfectly had the artist represented 
his ideal in the clay form, that it is said the child, as she gazed upon it, 
reverently folded her hands, and exclaimed, ‘The Redeemer!’ In like 
manner, I believe that the portraiture of Jesus Christ and his work, as 
given in the New Testament, needs only to be contemplated by the child- 
like heart ready to receive its impressions, and there will come to the soul 
a revelation of the divine love, which carries its own witness to its truth, 
and which is able to change any soul, however selfish, into the likeness of 
God’s love. The life of Jesus Christ has a light which is also the life of 
men.” — p. 73. 


We are compelled here to'abridge the Notices of several volumes, which 
deserve a more extended review. In addition to the works named above, 
from the Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, we have received the following 
volumes, the very titles of which are a sufficient recommendation of the 
works themselves. The first is the TREATISE oF St. AUGUSTINE ON 
THE TRINITY. It is translated by the Rev. Arthur West Haddan, B.D., 
Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, Warwick- 
shire. It contains 448 octavo pages. The second is: THe SERMON ON 
THE MOUNT EXPOUNDED, and the HARMONY OF THE EVANGELISTS; 
translated, respectively, by the Rev. William Findlay, M.A., Larkhall, 
and the Rev. S. D. F. Salmond, M.A., Barry. It contains 512 pages 8vo. 
The third is entitled: ON Curist1an Doctrine; THe ENCHIRIDION. 
Translated by Professor J. F. Shaw, Londonderry. ON CATECHISING ; 
ON FAITH AND THE CREED. Translated by Rev. S. D. Salmond, Barry. 
8vo. pp. 379. These volumes form a part of the New Translation of the 
Works of Augustine, edited by the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. Messrs. 
Scribner, Welford, and Armstrong have imported a special edition of these 
works for use in this country. The price of each of these volumes is $3.00. 
Among the other volumes which the Messrs. Scribner have recently im- 
ported, and which are published by the Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, is 
the Commentary on the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, by C. F. 
Keil. This is one part of the very valuable BrisLicaL COMMENTARY ON 
THE OLp TESTAMENT, by C. F. Keil, D.D., and F. Delitzsch, D.D., Pro- 
fessors of Theology. 


We have received from Robert Carter and Brothers, New York, several 
volumes which have recently come from their press, and by which they 
have laid the religious community under renewed obligation to them. 
The publications sent forth from that house form of themselves a valuable 


library for a minister of the gospel. Among these publications are the 
following : 
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Tue Works or THE Rev. Joun Newron; containing an Authentic 
Narrative, etc.; Letters on Religious Subjects; Cardiphonia; Discourses 
intended for the Pulpit; Sermons preached in the Parish Church of 
Olney; A Review of Ecclesiastical History; Olney Hymns; Poems; 
Messiah ; Occasional Sermons and Tracts. To which are prefixed, 
Memories of his Life, etc., by Rev. Richard Cecil, A.M. Two vols. in 
one. 8vo. Vol. i. pp. 486; vol. ii. pp. 480. New York: Robert Carter 
and brothers. The works of Mr. Newton were formerly published in six 
volumes. Their history is involved in the history of the progress of 
religion throughout England and the United States. 


THe WHoLE Works oF Rosert LeicuTon, D.D., Archbishop of 
Glasgow. To which is prefixed a Life of the Author, by John Norman 
Pearson, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Table of the 
Texts of Scripture and an Index of Subjects, compiled expressly for this 
edition. 8vo. pp. 800. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1874. 
It is needless to add any commendation of a volume written by a man 
who is so familiarly known as Leighton to nearly all our readers. They 
will endorse at once the saying of Pearson, in his Memoir: “ While the 
suavity of his [Leighton’s] spirit flavors all his productions, the strength 
of his well-informed and masculine understanding makes them abundantly 
solid and nutritious. He is not like a pulpy reed, distilling luscious juices; 
he is a rock, pouring forth rivers of oil” (p. 48). 


We have received the first two Numbers of Tue INDIAN Evan- 
GELICAL Review; A Quarterly Journal of Missionary Thought and 
Effort. Published at Madras; printed at the Foster Press. 8vo. pp. 
136. Calcutta: Barham, Hill, and Co.; Madras: C. Foster and Co.; 
London: Triibner and Co. 1873.— The Contents of the first Number 
are: The Missionary Character of Paul, The Training of Native Preachers, 
The Relations of the Native Aristocracy to the British Government, Early 
Glimmerings of Divine Truth in India, Old Canarese Literature, Growth 
in Spirituality of the Native Church, Buddhism, The Shiahposh Kafirs, 
Notes and Intelligence, Book Notices. 

The Contents of the second Number are: Is the Modern Missionary 
Enterprise a Failure? Education in Bengal, The Native Ministry, Sub- 
jects for Investigation in India, The Garos, Self-Support, Notes and 
Intelligence, Book Notices. 

The Articles in these two (July and October Numbers), are written by 
English and American Missionaries, and display much ability. 


TOPICAL iNwita. 


ABARBANEL 


Abarbanel, on the conjunction of Ju- 
piter and Saturn and its important 
results, xxvii. 318. 

ABBOT, Prof. Ezra, p.D., LL.D. 

The reading “ only-begotten God”’ 
in John 1 : 18, with particular ref- 
erence to the statements of Dr. 
Tregelles, xviii. 840. 

— Notices of Tischendorf’s Greek 
Testament, ix. 623-8. Buttmann’s 
Greek Testament, xv. 877-82. 

Abbott, E.A. Bible Lessons, xxviii. 118. 

ABBOTT, Rev. Granville S. 

Calvin and Calvinism, xxx. 401. 

ABBOTT, Rev. Jacob J. 

Review of Boardman’s Higher 
Christian Life, xvii. 508. 

Abd el-Melek, mosque of, xxiv. 124. 

Abel, modern Abil, site of, iii. 202; 
v. 80. 

Abel, Dr. S. Fall of the Kingdom 
of the Longobards, xvii. 600. 

Abélard, his views of the Deity, vii. 
420; character of, and relations 
with Bernard, xvii. 44, 45, 50 sq. 

Abélard and Héloise, by Dr. ἃ. 
Schuster, xxviii. 216-20; account 
of Abélard’s works, 218. 

Abila of Lysanias, in Abilene, v. 80; 
ancient site of, x. 144. 

Abilene, v. 80. 

Ability, natural and moral, necessa- 

rian views, and views of Edwards 
and others, vii. 565. 

Prof. Park on, viii. 165. 

Baxter, ix. 150. 

Hopkins, x. 76. 


ACADEMIES 


Dr. Griffin, xv. 158, 165. 

Evils from the abuse of the doc- 
trine, xvi. 289. 

Dr. Tyler on, xvii. 219. 

Methodist theory of, xix. 244. 

Hopkinsian, xix. 652. 

Old School, N. E., xx. 324. 

New School, xx. 608. 

Old School Presbyterian, xxi. 107. 

Difference between Whedon’s and 
Edwards’s theory, xxi. 649. 

Old Calvinistic theory, xxii. 503; 
N. E. theory, 503; points of dif- 
ference between the two, 508. 

Obligation measured by, xxiii. 654. 

Theory of the Evang. Lutheran 
church, xxv. 463. 

Abraham, God’s promise to, marks 
of the supernatural in, by Prof. S. 
Harris, xxii. 79. Syn. 703 

Abraham, date of his birth, etc., xiv. 
164 ; tomb of, visited, xix. 888. 

Abrahamic Covenant, its character- 
istics, x. 775 sq.; relations of, to 
the mission and work of Christ, 
Xxvii. 726. 

Absolute, the, apprehensible, xxiv. 
624. 

Abu ’Aly or Kadisha river, xxvi. 570. 

Abydos, tablet discovered at, xxiv. 
773 ; explorations at, xxviii. 397. 

Abyssinia — the Galla language, by 
Prof. M. J. Smead, vi. 747. Syn. 807 

Abyssinians, sect in Syria, xiv. 536. 

| Academies in Europe and the U. 5. 
compared, i. 24; Dissenting, in 

England, iii. 777 ; vi. 611. 
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